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From tiie beginning of the religious wara in Germany, 
to the peace of Mucster, scarcely any Ibing great or re- 
markable oecurred in the politioai world of Europe in 
which the Reforroatioii had not on impoitnnt share. All 
the events of this period, if they did not originate in, 
GOon became mixed up wish, the question of religion, 
and no state was either too great or too little to feel 
directly or indirectly more or less of its influence. 

Against the reformed doctrine and its adherents, the 
House Of Austria directed, almost exclusively, the whole 
of its immense political power. lo France, the Refor- 
mation had enkindled a civil war, which, under four 
stormy reigns, shook the kingdom ta its foundation, 
orought foreign armies into the heart of the country, 
and for half a century rendered it the scene of the most 
mournful disonlers. It was the Reformation, Mo, that 
rendered the Spanish yoke intolerable to the Flemings, 
Bnd awakened in them both tto desire and the courage 
to throw off ils fetters, while it also priacipally furnished 
them with the means of their emancipation. And as 
to England, all the etils with wliicb Philip II. threatened 
Elizabeth, were mainly intended in revenge for her 
having taken his Protestant subjects under her protec- 
tion, and placing herself at the head of a reli^ous party 
which it was his aim and endeavor H) extirpate. In 
Germany, tJie schisms in the Church produced also a 
lasting political schism, which made that country, for 
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ffloi'e than a century, the theater of confusiOD, but at 
the same time throw up a firm barrier against pohtical 
oppresaioQ. It was, too, the Reformation principally, 
that first di'ew the northern powers of Denmark and 
Sweden into the political system of Europe ; aadi while 
on the one hand the Protestant League was strength- 
ened by their adhesion, it od the otber was indispensa- 
ble to their interest. States, which hitherto scarcely 
concerned tliemselves nith one anothera existence 
acquired Jironga the Eeformation an attmctive center 
of interest and began to be united by new politjcal 
sympathies And as thiongh its influence new lela 
tions sprang up between citizen and citizen, and between 
lulers and Bub]ects so also entire states were foiced 
by It into new and relative positions Thus by a 
strange oour'ie of o\ents religious disputes were the 
means ol cement ng a closoi union among the nations 
ot Europe 

Fearnil indeed, and destructive was the first move 
ment m which tl is gen eial political sympathy announced 
itself; a desolating war of thirlj years, which, from the 
interior of Bohemia to the mouth of the Scheldt, and 
from the banks of the Po to the coasts of the Baltic, 
devastated whole countries, destroyed harvests, and re- 
duced towns and viUages to ashes ; which opened a 
grave for many thousand combatants, and for half a 
century smothered the glimmering sparks of civilization . 
in Germany, and threw back the improving manners ot 
the country into their pristine barbarity and wildness. 
it of Ihis fearful war Europe came forth free and 
ndent. In it she first learned to recognize her- 
a community of nations ; and this intercommunion 
of states, which originated in the thirty years' war, 
would alone be sutiicient to reconcile the philosopher lo 
its hoiTors. The hand of industry has slowly, but grad- 
ually effaced the traces of its ravages, while its benefi- 
cent influence still survives ; and this general sympathy 
among the states of Europe, which gi'ew out of the 
troubles in Bohemia, is our guarantee for the continuance 
of that peace which was the result of the war. As the 
flames of destruction found their way from the. interior 
of Bohemia, Moravia, and Austria, to kindle Germany. 
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France, and tlie half of Europe, so also will the torch of 
civilization makd a path for itself from the latter, to en- 
lighten the former countries. 

All this was efTected b; religion. Religion alone could 
have rendered possible all that was accomplished, but it 
was far from being the soi« motive of the war. Had not 
private advantages and state interests been closely con- 
nected with it, vain and powerless would have been the 
arguments of theologians ; and the cry of the people would 
never have met with princes so willing to espouse their 
cause, nor die new doctrines have found such numerous, 
brave, and persevering champions. The Eeformation is 
undoubtedly owing in a great measure to the invincible 
power of ti'Dth, or of opinions which were held as such. 
The abuses in the old Church, the absurdity of many of 
its dogmas, the estravagance of its requisitions, necessa- 
rily revolted the tempers of men, already won with the 
promise of a better light, and favorably disposed them 
toward the new doctiines. The charm of independence, 
the rich plunder of monastic institutions, made the Eef- 
ormation attractive in the eyes of princes, and tended 
not a little to strengthen their inward convictJons. Noth- 
ing, however, but political considerations could have 
driVMi them ta espouse it. Had not Charles Y., in the 
intflxication of snccess, made an attempt on the inde- 
pendence of the German states, a Protestant league 
would scarcely have rushed to^ arms in defence of free- 
dom of belief ; butfor the ambition oftho Guises, the Cal- 
vanists in France would never have beheld a Cond§ or a 
Coligny at their head. Without the exaction of the tenth 
and the twentieth penny, the see of Borne had novcr 
lost the United Netherlands. Princes fought in self- 
defecso or for aggi'andizement, while religious enthusi- 
asm reci'uited flieir armies, and opened to them the 
treasures of their subjects. Of the multitude who 
flocked to their standards, swch as were not lured by the, 
hope of plunder imagined they were fighting for the 
truth, while in fact they were shedding their blood for 
the peisonal objects of their princes. 

And well was it for the people that, on this occasion, 
their interests coincided with tjiose of their princes. To 
this coincidence alone were they indebted t^ their deliver- 
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ance from popery. Well was it also for tlio lulers, that 
tiie subject contended too for hia own cause, while he 
was fighting their battles. Fortunately at this date no 
European sovereign was so absolute as to be able, in the 
jinrsuit of his political deeigns, to dispense with the 
good-will of hia subjeeta. Yet how difficult was it to 
gain and to set to work this good-will ! The most im- 
pressive arguments drawn from reaeona of state fall 
powerless on the ear of the subject, who seldom under- 
stands, and BtUl more rarely is interested in them. In 
such circumstances, the only course open to a prudent 
prince is to connect the interests of the cabinet with 
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power of the House of Austria, which threatened the 
liberties of Europe, and its active zeal for the old reli- 
gion. The first aroused the princes, while the second 
Brraed the people. 

The abolition of a foreign jurisdiction within theii' own 
territories, the supi'emacy in ecclesiastical matters, the 
stopping of tho treasure which had so long flowed to 
Rome, the rich plunder of religious foundations, were 
temptiog advantages to every sovereign. Why, then, it 
may be asked, did they not operate with equal force 
upon the princes of the House of Austria] What pre- 
vented this house, pailicnlarly in its German branch, 
from yielding to the pressing demands of so many of its 
subjects, and, after the example of other princes, en- 
riching itself at theespense of a defenceless clergy? It 
is difficult to credit that a belief in the infallibility of the 
Romish cliureh had any greater influence on the pious 
adherence of this house, than the opposite conviction bad 
on the revolt of the Protestant princes. In fact, several' 
circumstances combined to make the Austrian princes 
zeabus supporters of popery. Spain and Italy, from 
which Austria derived its principal strength, were SP 
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doToted to the see of Rome with that blind obediecce 
which, ever eiiice the days of the Gothic dynasty, had 
■■ Q the peculiar characteristic of the Spoiiiaid. The 
it approximation, iti a Spanish prince, to the oli- 
□oKioustenetsofLutheraiid Calvin, would have alienated 
forever the atfections of his subjecta, and a defection 
from the Pope would have cost him the kingdom. A 
Spanish- prince had no alternative but orthodoxy or 
abdication. The same restraint was imposed upon 
Austria by her Italian dominions, which she was obliged 
to treat, if possible, with even gi'eater indulgence ; ira-' 
patient as they naturally were of a foreign yoke, and 
possessing also readier means of shaking it off. In 
regard to the latter provinces, moreover, 3i6 rival pra- 
teiisiona of Friince, and the neighborhood of the Pope, 
were motives sufficient to prevent the emperor from de- 
cluiDg in favor ef a party which strove to annihilate the 
papal see, and also to induce him to show the most active 
zeal in behalf of the old reLdon, These general con- 
siderations, which must haveheen equally weighty with 
every Spanish monarch, wei-e, in the pailicalar case oj 
Charles V., still further enforced by jfeeuliar and per- 
sonal motives. In Italy this monarch had a formidable 
rival in tJie King of France, under whose protection that 
country might throw itself the instant that Charles 
should incur the slightest suspicion of heresy. Distrust 
on the part of the Roman Catholics, and a rupture with 
the Church, would have been fatal also to many of llis most 
cherished designs. Moreover, when Charles was first . 
called upon to make his election between the two par- 
ties, the new doctrine had not yet attained to a full and 
commanding influence, and there still subsisted a pros- 
pect of its reconciliation with the old. In his son and 
successor, Philip II., a monastic education combined' 
with a gloomy and despotic disposition to generate an 
unmitigated hostility to all innovatians in religion ; a 
feeling which the thought that his most formidable 
political opponents were also the enemies of his faith was 
not calculated to weaken. As his European possessions, 

all sides exposed To the seductions of foreign opinions, the 
progress of the Reformation in other quarters could not 
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weU be a matter of Indifference to him. His iuimL^iate 
interests, therefore, urged him to attach himaell devot 
edly to the old Church, in order to close up the sources 
of the heretical contagion. Thus, cii'curostancea natu 
roily pieced this prince at the head of the le^ue which 
the Koman Ca^olics formed against the Retoimeis 
The piinciplea which had actuated the long and active 
reigns of Charles V. and Philip IL, remtuned a law tor 
their successors ; end the more the breach in l]ie Church 
widened, the firmer became the attachment of the Span 
lards lo Koman Catholicism. 

The German line of the House of Austi'ia wea eppa 
rently moi-e unfettered ; but, in reality, thoueh fi ee nini 
many of these resti'alnts, it was yet confined by others. 
The possession of the imperial throne — a dignity it was 
impossible for a Protestant to hold, (for with what coo 
sistency could an apostete from the Eomish church wear 
the crown of a Roman emperor?) bound the successors 
of Ferdinand I. to the see of Rome. Ferdinand him- 
self was, from conscientious motives, heartily attached 
to it. Beside, the German princes of the House of 
Austiia were not powerful enough to dispense with the 
support of Spain, which, however, they would have for- 
feil«d by the least show of leaning toward the new 
doctrines. The imperial dignity, also, required them to 
preserve the existing political system of Germany, with 
which the mmntenance of their own authority was 
closely bound up, but which it waa the aim of the Prot- 
estant Lea^e to destroy. If to these grounds we add 
the indifference of the Protestants to the emperor's 
necessities and to the common dangers of the empire, 
their encroachments on the temporalities of the Church, 
and their a^-essive violence when they became con- 
scious of their own power, we can easily conceive how 
so many concurring motives must have determined the 
emperoi's to the side of popeiy, and hoW their own in- 
terests came to be intimntely iat«rwoveti with those of 
the Roman church. As its fete seemed to depend alto- 
gether on the psi-t taken by Austria, the princes of this 
house came to be regarded by all Europe as the pillars 
of popery. The hatred, therefore, which the Protes- 
tants bore against the latter, was turned exclusively upon 
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A.U9tri(i, and the cnnfe became gradually confounded 
with its protectm 

^ But this inecoucilalle enemy of tho Reformation — 
the House of Auatim — b> ita ambitious projects and the 
overwhelming foice which it could bi'ingto theii- support, 
endangered, in no small degree, the freedoin of Eprope, 
and more especially of the German states. This ch- 
cumstance could not fiiil to rouse the latter from their 
security, and to i-ender them Tigjlane in self-defense. 
Their ordinary resources were quite insufficient to re- 
MSt so formidable a power. Extraordirtary exertions 
were required from their subjects; and when even these 
proved far from adequate, thBy had recourse to foreign 
assistance ; and, by roeatis of a common league, thoy 
endeavored to oppose a power which, singly, they were 
unable to withsUmd. 

But the strong political inducements which the Ger- 
raan princes had to resist the pretensions of the House 
of Austria, naturally did not extend to their subjects. 
It is only immediate advantages or immediate evils that 
set the people in action, and for these a sound pol- 
icy cannot wtut. Ill, then, would it have fared with 
these princes, if by good fortune another effectual mo- 
tive had not offered itself, which roused the passions of 
the people, and kindled in them an enthusiasm which 
might be directed agiunst the political danger, as having 
with it a common cause of alarm. 

^' This motive was their avowed haired of the religion 
which Austria protected, and their enthusiastic attach- 
ment to a doctrine which that house was endeavoring 
to exthpate by fire and sword. Their attachment was 
ardent, their haired invincible. Kaligious fanaticism 
anticipates even the remotest dangers. Enthusiasm 
never calculates its aacrilices. What the most pressing 
danger of the state could not effect with the citizens, 
was effected by religious zeal. For the state, or for the 
prince, few would have drawn the sword ; but for reli- 
gion, the merchant, the artist, the peasant, all cheerfully 
flew to arms. .For the state, or for the prince, even 
the smallest additional impost would have been avoided ; 
but for religion, the people readily staked at once life, 
fortune, and ail earthly hopes. It trebled the contribu- 
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tions which flowed into the exchequer of the princes, 
and tho armiea which maiched to the field ; and, in the 
ardent excitement produced in all minds by the peril to 
which their feith was exposed, tko sutiject felt not the 
pressure of those burdens and privations wnder which, 
in cooler moments, he would have sunk exhausted. 
The (errors of the Spanish Inquisition, and the massa- 
ere of St. Bartholomew's, procured for the Prince of 
Orange, the Admiral Coligny, the British Queen Eliza- 
beth, and the Protestant princes of Germany, snpplies 
of men and money from their subjects, to a degree 
which at present is inconceivable. 

But, with all their exerti n tl oy ould have effect- 
ed little against a power hi 1 wa. a rmatch for 
any single adversary, howe e ; we -f 1 At this peri- 
od of imperfect policy, ac d I 1 nun ances alone 
could determine distant s t s t afl d one anoLher a 
mutual support. The difte en e f g eminent, of 
laws, of language, of manne and f ha-acter, which 
hitherto had kept whole ati is and ntries as it 
were insulated, and raised a lasting barrier between 
them, rendered one state insensible to the distresses of 
ahother, save where national jealousy could indulge a ma- 
licious joy at the reverses of a rivaL This barrier the 
K«formation destroyed. An interest more intense and 
moi'e immediato than national aggrandizement or patri- 
otism, and entirely independent of private utility, began 
Co animate whole states and individual citizens ; an in- 
terest capable of uniting numerous and distant nations, 
even while it frequently lost its force among the subjects 
of the same government. "With the inhabitants of Ge- 
neva, for instance, of England, of Germany, or of Hol- 
land, the French Calvinist possessed a common point 
of union which he had not with his own countrymen. 
Thus, in one important particular, he ceased to be the 
citizen of a single state, and to confine his views and 
sympathies to his own ciuatry alone. The sphere of 
his views became enlarged. He began to calculate his 
own fate fmm that of other nations of the same religious 
profession, and to make their cause his own. Now for 
the first time did princes venture to bring the affidrs of 
ofiier countries before fiieir own councils; for the first 
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)uld they hope for a willing ear to thoir own ne- 
13, and prompt assistance from otheig. Foreign 
afliuvs had now become a matter of domestic policy, and 
that aid was readily granted t« the religious confederate 
which would have been denied to the mere neighbor, 
and still more to the distant ati-anger. The inhabitant 
of the Palatinate leaves his native fields to light side by 
side with his religioaa associate of France, against the 
common enemy of their faith. The Huguenot draws 
hia sword against the conntry which persecutes him, 
and sheds his blood in defence of the libeities of Hoi-' 
land. Swiss is arrayed against Swiss ; Gerinao against 
German, tfl determine, on the banks of the Loire and 
Uie Seine, the succession of the French ci'own. The- 
Dane crosses the Eider, and the Swede the Baldc, to 
break the chains which are forged for Germany: 

It is difficult to say what would have been the fate of 
tJie Reformation and the liberties of tho empire, had 
not the foroiidable power of Austria declared against 
them. This, however, appears ceitain, that nothing so 
completely damped the Austrian hopes of universal 
monarchy, as the obstinate war which they had to wage 
against the new religions opinions. Under no other cir- 
cumstfuioes could thewqaker princes have roused tVieir 
subjects to such e:iti'aordinary exertions against the am- 
bition of Austria, or the states themselves have united 
so closely against the common enemy. 

The power of Austria never stood higher than after 
die victory which Charles V. gained over the Germans 
at MOhlberg. "With the treaty of Smalcalde the free- 
dom of Germany lay, as it seemed, prostiute forever; 
but it revived under Maurice of Saxony, once its most 
formidable enemy. All the finiits of the victory of 
Mnhlberg were lost again in the Congress of Passau 
and the Diet of Augsburg, and every scheme for civil 
and religious oppression teiininated in the concessions 
^f an equitable peace. 

Tho Diet of Augsburg divided Germany into two re- 
ligious and two political parties, by recognizing the in- 
dependent rights and existence of both. Ilitlierto the 
Protestants had been loolied on as rebels ; they were 
henceforth to be regarded as brethren — not, indeed, 
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through affection, but necessity. By the Interim,* the 
Confession of Aug^nrg was allowed temporarily to take 
a sUtarly place along side of the olden religion, though 
oaly 83 a tolerated ne^bhor. To every secular state 
was conceded the right of establishing the religjou it 
acknowledged as supreme (lod exclusive within its own 
territories, and of forbidding the open profession of Its 
rival. Subjects were to be free to quit a country where 
their own religion was not tolerated. The doctrines of 
Luther for the first time received a positive sanction ; 
and if they were trampled under foot in Bavaria and 
Austria, they predominated in Saxony and Thurin^. 
But the sovereigns ftlone were to determine what form 
of religion shoi3d prerail within their territories ; the 
feelings of subjects, who had no representatives in the 
Diet, were litde attended to in the pacification. In the 
ecclesiastical territories, indeed, where the unreformed 
religion enjoyed an undisputed supremacy, the free ex- 
erdse of their religion was obt^nedfor all who had pre- 
viously embraced the Protestant doctrine ; but this in- 
dulgence rested only on the personal guarantee of Fer- 
dinand, King of the Romans, by whose endeavors chiefly 
this peace was effected; a guarantee which, being re- 
jected by tlie Roman Catholic members of the Diet, and 
only inserted in the treaty under their protest, coald 
not, of course, have the force of law. 

If it had been opinions only that thus divided the 
Briuds of men, with what Indifference would ail have 
regai'ded the division ! But on these opinions depended 
riches, dignities, and rights ; and it was this which so 
deeply aggravated the evils of division. Of two broth- 
ers, as it were, who had hitherto enjoyed a paternal in- 
heritance in common, one now remained, while the 
other was compelled to leave his fathei^'s house, and 
hence arose tlie necessity of dividing the patrimony. 
For this separation, which he could not have foreseen, 
the father had made no provision. By the beneficent 
donations of pious ancestors the riches of the Chuich 

* A svstein of theology so calied, prepared by order of the Em- 
p«tot Charles V. fnr the use of Gennauy, to reconcile the diHer- 
ences between the Roman Catholics and the Lutherans, which, 
bowever, was rejected b; both partiea. — En. 
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had been accamulating through a thousand years, and 
tixese benefactors were as much the progenitors of the 
depRTting brother as of hira who remained. Was the 
right of inheritance rtien to be limited to the paterual 
house, or to be extended to blood 7 The gifts had been 
made to the chni'oh in communion vr'ith Rome, because 
at that time no other existed — to the first-bora, as it 
were, because he was as yet the only son. Was tlien 
a right of primogeniture to be admitted in the Chuwh 
as in noble families? Were the pretensions of one 
tpazty to be favored by a prescription from times when 
the claims of the other could not have come into exist- 
ence? Could the Lutherans be justly excluded from 
these possessions, to which the benevolence of dieir 
forefethers had contributed, merely on the gi^ound fliat, 
at the date of their foundation, the differences between 
Lntheranisni and Homanism were unknown ? Both 
parties have disputed, and still dispute, with equal plaus- 
ibility, on these points. Both alike have found it diffi- 
cult to piove their right. Law can be applied only to 
conceivable cases, and perhaps spiritual foundations are 
not among the number of these, and still less where the 
conditions of the founders generaDy extended to a sys- 
tem of doctrines; for how is it conceivable that a perma- 
nent endowment should be made of opinions left open 
to change 1 

What law cannot decide, is usually determined by 
might, and such was the case here. The one paity 
held firmly all that could no longer be wrested fi-om it, 
the other defended what it still possessed. All the 
bishoprics and abbeys which had iieen secularized before 
the peace, remained with the Protestants ; but, by an 
express clause, the unvefonned Catholics piMvided that 
none should thereafter be secularized. Every impro- 
priator of an ecclesiBStical foundation, who held imme- 
diately of the empire, whether elector, bishop, or ab- 
bot, forfeited his benefice and dignity the moment he 
embraced the Protestant belief; he was obliged, in that 
event, instantly to resij^ijts emoluments, and the chap- 
ter was to proceed to a new election, exactly as if Ins 
place had been vacated by de^Hi. By this sacred an- 
chor of the Ecclesiastical Reservation (Resematum Ec- 
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clesiaslicitm), ■which makes the temporal existeace of a 
spiritual prince entirely dependent on his ffdelity to the 
olden relipon, the Roman Catiiolic church in Germany 
b still held fasC; and precarious, indeed, -woald be its 
Bituatinn were this anchor to gire way The principle 
of the Ecclesiastical Reservation was strongly opposed 
by the Pi'otestants ; and though it was at last adopted 
into the treaty of peace, its insertion was quaUfied with 
the declaration that pai-ties had come to no final determ- 
inatjou on the point. Could it, then, be more binding 
on the Protestants than Ferdinand's guarantee in fevor 
of Protestant subjects of ecclesiastical states was upon 
the Roman Catholics ? Thus were two important sub- 
jects of dispute left unsettled in the traatj of peace, and 
by them the war was rekindled. 

Such was the position of things with regard to reli- 
gions toleration and ecclesiastical property ; it was the 
same with regard to rights and dignities. The existing 
German system protided only for one church, because 
one only was in existence when that system was framed. 
The Church had now divided ; the Diet had broken into 
two rel^ioua parties ; was the whole system of the em- 
pire still exclusively to follow the one ? The emperors 
had hitherto been members of the Eomish church, be- 
cause till now that religion had no rival. But was it his 
connection mtb Rome which constituted a German em~ 
peror, or was it not ratUer Germany which was xa be 
represented in its head T The Protestants were now 
spread over die whole empire, and how justly could 
they still be represented by an unbroken Ime of Roman 
Catholic emperoiis ? In the imperial chamber the Ger- 
man states judge themselves, for they elect the judges ; 
it was the very end of its institution that they should 
do so, in order that equal justice should be dispensed 
to all ; but would this be still possible, if the representa- 
tives of both professions were not equally admissible to 
a seat in the Chamber 1 That one religion only existed 
in Germany at the time of its establishment, was acci- 
denta! ; that no one estate should have the means of 
legally oppressing another, was the essential purpose of 
the institution. Now this object would be enth'ely frus- 
trated if one religious party were to have the etclusivo 
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power of deciding for liiB ofJiev. Must, then, the de- 
sign be sacrificed, because that which was merel}' acoi- 
dentai had changed 7 With great difficuUy th^ Pi-ot- 
estanta at last obtained for the representatives of their 
religion a place in the Supremo Council, but still there 
was ftr from being a perfect equality of voices. To 
this day no Protestant prince has been i-aised to the im- 
perisl throne. 

ll^hatever may be said of the equality which the 
peace of Augabnrg was to have established between the 
two German churches, the Roman Catholic had unques- 
tionably sUll the advaatage. All that the Luthetan 
church gained by it vraa toleratjon ; all that the Aomish 
church conceded was a sacrifice to necessity, not an 
offering to justice. Very fai' was it from being a peace 
■betweSo two equal powers, but a tmce between a sov- 
ereign and unconquered rebels. From this pi'inciplo 
all the proceedings of the Roman Catholics agaiast the 
Protestants seemed W flow, and still continue to do so. 
To join the refoi-med faith was still a crime, since it was 
to be visited with so severe a penally as that which 
the Ecclesiastical Reservation held suspended over, the 
apostacy of the spiritual princes. Even to the last, the' 
RemishchurchprefeiTed to risk the loss of every thing 
by force, than voluntarily to yield the smallest matter ta 
justice. The loss was accidental and might be repair^ 
ed ; but the abandonment of its pretensions, the conces- 
sion of a single point to the Protestants, would shake 
the foundations of the Church itself. Even in the treaty . 
of peace this principle was not lost sight of. What- 
ever in, this peace was yielded to the Protestants, was 
always under condition. It was expressly declared that 
affairs were to remain on the stipulated footing only till 
the next General Council, which was to be called with 
tie view of effecting a union between the two confes- 
sions. Then, only, when this last attempt should have 
failed, was the religious treaty to become valid and con- 
clusive. However littie hope there might be of such a 
reconciliation, however little perhaps the Romanists 
themselves were in earnest with it, still it was some- 
tlung to have clogged the peace with these stipulations. 
Thus this religious treaty, which was to extinguish 
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forever the flames of civil war, was, in fact, but a tem- 
poraiy huce, extorted by force and necessity ; Bdt dic- 
tated by justice, nor emanating from just notions eiliier 
of religion or toleration. A religious treaty, of thia kind 
the Roman Catholics were as incapable of gi'anting, to 
be candid, as, in truth, the Lutherans were.unqiialified 
to i-eceive. Far from evincing a Wilemnt spirit toward 
the Roman Catholics, whan it was in their power, they 
even oppressed the Calvaiiiats : who indeed just as little 
deserved toleration, since they were unwilling to prac- 
tice it.. For such a peace the times were not yet ripe 
— the minds of men not yet sufiicienlly enli^tened. 
How eonld one party expect from another what itself 
was incapable of peifonning J What each side saved 
or gained by the treaty of Augsburg, it owed to the im- 
posing attitude of strength which it maintained at the 
tjme of its negotiation. What was woo by force was 
tobemaintfuned also by force ; ifthe peace was to be per- 
manent, the two paWiea to it must preserve the same 
relative positions. The boundaiies of the two churches 
had been marked out with the sword; mth the sword 
they must be preseiTod, orwoe to that party which should 
be first disarmed ! A sad and fearful prospect for the 
tranquillity of Germany, when peace itself bore so 
tlireateoing an aspect. 

A momentary lul! now pervaded the empire ; a tran- 
Hitoiy bond of concord oppeai-ed to imite its scattered 
hmbs into one body, so that for a time a feeling also for 
the common weal returned. But the division had pen- 
etrated its inmost being, and to restore its original hai'- 
mony was impossible. Carefui^ as the treaty of peace 
appeared to have defined the rights of both parties, its 
interpretation was nevertheless the subject of many dis- 
putes. In the heat of conflict it had produced a cessa- 
tion' of hostilities ; it covered, not extinguished tile lire, 
and unsatisfied claims remained on eiflier side. The 
Romanists imagined tliey had lost too much, the Prot- 
estants that they had gained too iittle ; and the treaty, 
which neither party could vantm'e to violate, was inter- 
preted by each in its own favor. 

The seizure of the ecclesiastical benefices, the motive 
which had so strongly tempted the majority of the Prot- 
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estant princes to embrace the doctiineB of Luther, was 
not less powerful after than before the peace ; of ihoso 
whose founders did not hoM then" fiefs immeiiiately of 
the empire, such as were not already in their posses- 
sion would it was evident soon be so. The whole of 
Lower Germfmy was already secularized ; and if it 
were otherwise in "Upper Germany, it was owing to the 
vehement resistance of the Catholics, who had there the 
preponderance. Each party, where it was the moat 
powerful, oppressed the adherents of the other ; the 
ecclesiastical princes in particalar, as llie most defence- 
less members of the emjore, were incessantly torment- 
ed by the ambition of their Protestant neighbors. 
Those who were too weak to repel force by force, took 
reftige under the wings of justice ; and the complaints 
of spoliation wei'e heaped np against the Protestants in 
the Imperial Chamber, which was ready enou^ to pur- 
sue the accused with judgments, but found too little anp- 
pon to carry them into effect The peace which stip- 
ulated for complete religious toleration to the dignitai'ies 
of the empire, had provided also for the subject, by en- 
ahlina him without interruption, to leave the country in 
whi<£ the exercise of his religion was prohibited. But 
from the wrongs which the violence of a sovereign might 
intlict on an obnoxious subject ; from the nameless op- 
pressions by which he mij^t harass and annoy the em 
igrant ; from the artful snares in which subtilty com 
bmed with power might enmesh him — from these, ihi 
dead letter of the treaty could alTord him no proteclion 
The Catholic subject of Protestant princes complained 
loudly of violations of the j'eligioua peace — the Luther- 
ans sCiQ more loudly of the oppression they experienced 
under their Romanist suzerains. The rancor and ani- 
mosities of theologians infused a poison into evety occur- 
rence, however inconsiderable, and inflamed the minds 
of the people. Happy would it have been had this 
theological hatred exhausted its zeal upon the common 
enemy, instead of venting its virus on the adherents of 
a kindred faith! 

Unanimity among the Protestants might, by preaeiT- 
ing the balance between tiie contending parties, have 
prolonged the peace ; but as if lo complete the confu- 
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aioD, all coiiKord was quicltly broken. The dctctrines 
which had been propagated by ZuingU in Zurich, and 
by Calvin in Geneva, soon, spi'ead to Germany, and 
divided the Protestants among themselves, with little 
in unison save thou' common hatred to popeiy. The 
Protestants of this date bore but slight resemblance to 
those who, fifty years before, drew np the Confession ot 
Augsburg; and the cause of the change is to be sought 
in that Confession itself. It had prescribed a positive 
boundatj to the Protestant fciCh, before tlia newly 
awakened spirit of inqiury had satisfied itself as to the 
Jimits it ought to set ; and die Protestants seemed un- 
wittingly to have thrown away much of the advantage 
ac<piired by their rejection of popery. Common com- 
plaints of the Romish hierai'chy, and of ecclesiastical 
abuses, and a common disapprobation of its dogmas, 
formed a snfiicient center of union for the Protestants ; 
but not content with this, they sought a rallying point 
iu the promulgation of a new and positive creed, in 
which fiey sought to embody the distinctions, the priv- 
ileges, and the essence of tiie Church, and to this they 
referred the convention entered into wilii their oppo- 
nents. It WHS as professors of this ci'eed that they had 
acceded to the treaty; and in the benefits of this peace 
the advocates of the confessional one were entitled So 
participate. In any case, therefore, the situation of its 
adherents was emhanussing. If a blind obedience were 
yielded to the dicta of the Confession, a. lasting bound 
would bo set to the spirit of inquiry ; if, on the olher 
hand, they dissented from the forraulte agreed upon, 
the point of union would be lost. Unfortunately both 
instances occurred, and the evil results of both were 
quickly felt. One party rigorously adhered to the 
origical symbol of faith, nnd the other abandoned it, only 
to adopt another with equal exclusive ness. 

Notiiing could have furnished the common enemy a 
more plausible defense of his cause than this dissension ; 
no spectacle couid have been more gratifying to him 
than the rancor with which the Protestants alternately 
persecuted each other. Who cotild condemn the Ro- 
man Catholics, if they laughed at the audacity with 
which the Reformers had presumed t ' " 
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only ti'ue belief 7— if fl"oin Pi'oteatanta thoy bonowed 
the weapons against Protestaots ? — if, in the midst oE 
this clashing of opinions, they held fast to liie authority 
of theiv own Church, for which, in part, there spoke an 
honorable antiquity, and a yet more honorable plurality 
of voices ] But this division placed the Protestants in 
still more serions embarrassments. As the covenants of 
the treaty applied only to the partisans of the Confession, 
their opponents, with some reason, called upon them to 
expMu who were to be recognized as the adherents of 
that creed. The Lutlierajia could not, 'vrithout offend- 
ing conscience, include the Calvanists in their com- 
munion, nor, except at the risli of converting a useful 
friend into a dangerous enemy, could they exclude them. 
This unfortunate difference opened a way for the mach- 
inations of the Jesuits to sow disti'ust between both 
parties, and to destroy the unity of their measures. Fet- 
tered by the double fear of their direct adversaries, and 
of ilieir opponents among themselves, the Protestants 
lost forever the opportunity of placing their Church ou 
a perfect equality with the Catholic. All tbese diffi- 
culties would hare been avoided, and the defection of 
tJie Calvanists would not have prejudiced the common 
cause, if the point of union had been placed simply in 
the abandonment of Romanism, instead of in the Confes- 
sion of Atigsbm^. 

But, however divided on other points, they concurred 
, in this — that the security which hod resulted from 
equality of power could only bo maintained by the pres- 
ervation of that balance. In the meanwhile, the contin- 
ual reforms of one party, and the opposing mcasuros of 
the other, kept both upon the watch, while the inter- 
pretation of the religious treaty was a never-ending 
subject of dispute. Each party maintained that cveiy 
step talten by its opponent was an infraction of the 
peace, while of every movement of its own it was as- 
serted that it was essential to its maintenance. Yet all 
the measures of the Catholics did not, as their oppo- 
nents alio dged, proceed from a spirit of encroachment — 
many of them were tlie necessary precautions of self- 
defense. The Pi'otestants had shown unequivocally 
enough what the Romuuista might expect if they were 
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unfortunate enough to become the we^er pailj. The 
greediness of the former foi' the property of the Church, 
gave no renson to expect indnlgenco; — their bitter ha- 
tred left no hope of msgoanimity or forbearance. 

But the Proteataala, likewise, were exousatJe' if ihey 
too placed little confidence in the aincerily of the Roman 
Catholics. By the treacherous and inhuman treatment 
which tbeir brethren in Spmn, France, and the Nether- 
lands had suffered by the d'sgraceful subterf ge of the 
Bomish p nces who 1 eld that the Pope had powei to 
relieve tjiem f o tl e obi gation of the n ost sole n 
ostha and above all by tl e detestable nax n that 
tmth was not to be kept w th 1 eietics the Roman 
church m tl e eyes ot all 1 one t men had lost ta 
honor No e ffagemei t no oath however sacred f om 
a Ron on Cathol c could sat sly a Protestai t Wl at 
eecnritj then could the religious peace afford, when, 
throughout Germany, the Jesuits represented it aa a 
measure of mere tempoi-ary convenience, and in Rome 
itself it was solemnly repudiated. 

The General Council, to which reference had been 
made in the treaty, hod already been held in ihe city oS 
Trent; but, as might hove been foreseen, without ac- 
commodating the religious differences, or taking a single 
step Co effect such accommodation, and even without 
being attended by the Protestants. The tatter, indeed. 



itself out to be. Could, then, a secular treaty, extorted, 
moi'eover, by force of arms, afford them adequate pro- 
tection against the ban of the Church ; a treaty, too, 
based on a condition which the decision of the Council 
seemed entirely to abolish? There was then a showot 
right for violating the peace, if only the Romanists pos- 
sessed the power; and, henceforward, the Prot«slants 
were protected by no&ing but the respect for their 
formidable array. 

Other circumstances combined to augment Ihse dis- 
trust. Spain, on whose support the Romanists in Ger- 
masiy chiefly relied, was engaged in a bloody conflict, 
with 1i!6 Flemings. By it, the flower of fiie Spanish 
troops viiere drawn to the confines of Germany With 
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what ease miglit they be inti'oduced within the empire, 
if a decisive stioke should render their presence neceg- 
saiy! Germany was at that time a magazine of war 
for nearly all the powers of Europe, The religious wai 
had crowded it with soldiers, whom the peace left des- 
titute ; its many independent princes founjl it easy to 
assemble anniea, and, afterward, for the sake of gain, 
or the interests of paity, hire them out to other powers. 
With German troops Philip 11. waged war against the 
Netherlands, and with Gennan hoops they defended 
flteraselves. Every such levy in Germany was a sub- 
ject of alarm to the one parly or flie other, since it 
might be intended for their oppression. The an'xval 
of an ambassador, an extraordinary legate of the Pope, 
a conference of pi'iaces, every tmusual incident, must, 
it. was thought, be pregnant with destruction to some 
party. Thus, for nearly half a century, stood Germany, 
her hand upon tiie sword ; every rustle of a leaf alarmed 

Ferdinand I,, King of Hungary, and his excellent son, 
Maximilian II., held at this raemor^le epoch the reins 
of government. With a heart full of sincerity, with a 
ti-uly heroic patience, had Ferdinand broii^t about 
the religiuos peace of Augsburg, and afterward, in the 
Council of Trent, labored aasidnously, though vainly, at 
■ the ungrateful task of reconciling the two religions. 
Abandoned by hrs nephew, Philip of Spain, and hard 
pressed both in Hungaiy and Transylvania by the victo- 
rious armies of the Turks, it was not likely that this 
emperor would entertain the idea of violadng the i-elt 
glous peace, aad thereby destroying his own painful 
work. The heavy eitpenses of tie perpetually recur- 
ring war with Turkey could not be defi-ayed by the 
meager coati'ibiitiona of his exhausted hereditary domin- 
ions. He stood, therefore, in need pf tlie assistance of 
the whole empire ; and the religions peace alone pre- 
served in one body the otherwise divided empire. Fi- 
nanciaJ necessities made the Protestant as needful to 
hira as the Romanist, and imposed upon him the obliga- 
tion of treating both paiiies with equal justice, which, 
amid so many ccinwadictory claims, was ti-uly a colossal 
task. Very far, however, was the result from answer- 
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ing liJs expectBtibna. His indulgence of the Pioteetanta 
senod only to bring upon his successors a wai, which 
death smed himself the liiortificaton ot witne^aing 
Scarcely moie fortunate was ius son Maximilian, with 
whom, parhapa, the piessure of circumseances was 
the only obstacle, and a longer life, peihaps, the only 
want, to his establishing the new leltgjon npon the im- 
perial throne Necessity had taught flie iathei foibeai- 
ance tJDWanI the Prote-'taiits — necessity and justice 
dictated the same course to the son. The gi-andson 
bad reason to repent that he neither listened to justice, 
nor yielded to necegsity. 

Maximilian left six sons, of whom the eldest, the 
Archduke liodolph, inherited his doniinloua, and as- 
cended the imperia] throne. The other bi-otheve wei'e 
put off with petty appanages. A few ineane fiefa were 
held by a collateral branch, which had their uncle, 
Charles of Slyi'ia, at its head; and even these were 
afterward, under his son, Ferdinand II., incorporated 
with the rest of the family dominions. With this ex- 
ception, the whole of the imposing power of Austria 
was now wielded by a single, but unfortunately weak 

Rodolph 11. was nor devoid of those virtues which 
might have gained him the esteem of mankind, had the 
lot of a pivate staljon fallen to him. His chai'acter was 
mild, he loved peace and the sciences, particularly as- 
tronomy, Datwal history, chemistry, and the study of 
antiquities. To these he applied with a passionate zeal, 
which, at the very time when the critical posture of 
affairs demanded all his attention, and his exhausted 
finances the most rigid economy, dtveiied bis attention 
from state affairs, and involved him in pernicious ex- 
pense. His taste for astronomy soon lost itself in those 
astrological reveries to which timid and melancholy tem- 
peratnents like'his are but too disposed. This, together 
with a youth passed in Spain, opened his ears to the 
evil counsels of the Jesuits, and ^e influence of the 
Spanish court, by which at last he was. wholly governed. 
Holed by tastes so little in accordance with the dignify 
of his station, and alarmed by ridicuious prophecies, he 
withdrew, afler the Spanish custom, from the eyes, of 
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His subjects, to bury himself Qtnid his gems and an- 
tiques, in his laboratory, while the most fiital discords 
loosened all the bands of tbe empire, and the flames of 
rebellion began to bui-st out round the very footsteps of 
his throne. All access to his person was denied, the 
most urgent mattere were neglected. The prospect of 
the rich inheritance of Spain was closed agtunsC him, 
while he was trying to make up his mind to olfei- his 
hand to the Infants Isabella. A fearful anai-ehy threat- 
ened the empire, becanse, though without an heir of 
his own body himself, he could not be persuaded to 
aJlow.die election of a king of the Romans. The Ans- 
trian st.atea renounced their allegiance, Hungary and 
Transylvania threw off hia supremacy, and Bohemia 
was not slow in following their example. The descend- 
ant of the once so formidable Charles V. was in perpet- 
ual danger, either of losing one part of his possessions 
to the Turks, or another to the Protestants, and of sinit- 
ing, beyond redemption, under the formidable coalition 
' ■ ' " ' onarch of Europe had formed against 
s which now look place in the interior 
re such as usually happened when either 
s without an emperor, or the emperor 
e of his imperial dignity. Outraged or 
y their head, the states of the empire were 
left to help themselves ; and alliances among tiiem- 
selvea must supply the defective aulJiority of the em- 
peror. GermEmy was divided into two leagues, which 
stood in arms arrayed against each other : between both, 
Bodolph, the despised opponent of the one, and the im- 
potent protector of the other, remained irresolute and 
useless, equally unable to destroy the former or to 
command the latter. What had the empire to look for 
from a prince incapable even of defending his hereditary 
dominions against its domestic enemies 1 To prevent 
the utter ruin of the House of Austria, his own family 
combined ag^nst him ; and a powerful party threw 
itself into the arms of his brother. Driven from hia 
hereditary dominions, nothing was now left him to lose 
but the imperial dignity; and he was only spared this 
last disgrace by a timely death. 

At this critical moment, when only a supple policy. 
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united With a Tigovons arm, could have malnlained the 
tranquillity of the eropiie, ita evil genius gave it a Ro- 
dol[ih for emperor. At a more peaceful period tlie 
Germanic Union would have managed ita own interests, 
and Rodojph, like so many others of his rank, might 
have hidden hia deficiencies in a mysterious obscurity. 
But the urgent demand for the qualities in which he 
was most deficienC revealed bis incapacity. The posi- 
tion of Gevmany called for an emperor who, by his 
known ecei^ies, could give weight to his resolves ; and 
the hereditary dominions of Rodolph, coasidei'aljla as 
they were, were at present in a situadon to occasion the 
greatest embarrassment to tiie governors. 

The Austrian princes, it is true, were Romnn Cath- 
olics, and in addition to that, the supportei's of popery, 
but their countries were far from being so. The re- 
formed opinions had peneti'ated even tbese, and. favored 
by Ferdinand's necessities and Maximilian's mildness, 
had met with o rapid success. The Austrian provinces 
exhibited in miniatnre what Germany did on a kirger 
scale. The great nobles and the ritter class, or knights, 
were chiefly evangelical, and in the cities the Protes- 
tants had a decided preponderance. If they succeeded 
in bringing a few of tlieir party into liie couutiy, they- 
conlrived, imperneptibly, to fill all places of trust and the 
magistracy with their own adherents, and to exclude 
the Catholics. Against the mimerons order of the no- 
bles and knights, and the deputies from the towns, the 
voice of a few prekites was powerless ; and the un- 
seemly ridicule and offensive contempt of the former, 
soon drove them entirelyfromthe provincial diets. Thus 
thewholeofthe Austrian Diet had imperceptibly become 
Protestant, and the Reformation was making rapid 
strides toward its public recognition. The prince vras 
dependent on the states. Who had it in their power to 
grant or refuse supplies. Accordingly they availed them- 
selves of the financial necessities of Fei'dinand and his 
son, to extort one religious concession after another. 
To the nobles and knights, Maximilian at lost conceded 
the fi-ee exercise of their religion, but only within their 
own tenitories and easlles. The intemperate enthn- 
eiasm of the Protestant preachers overstepped the bonnd- 
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arles which prgdonoe had prescribed. In defiance of 
the express prohibition, several of thom ventured to 
preach publidy, not only in the towns, but in Vienna 
itself, and the people floclted in crowds to this new doc- 
tnne, the best seasoning of which was personality and 
abuse, Thus continued food was supplied to fanaticism, 
and the hatred of two churches, tiiat were such near 
neighbors, was farther envenomed by the sting of an im- 
pure zeal. 

Among the hereditniy dominions of the House of 
A-nstrio, Hungary and Transylvania were the most un- 
stable, and the most difficult to retain. The impossi- 
bility of holding these two countries against the neigh- 
boring and overwhelming power of the Turks, had 
already driven Ferdinand to the inglorious expedient of 
recognizing, by an annual tribute, the Porte's supremacy 
over Transyivaiiia ; a shaoiefJil coafassion of weakness, 
and a still more dangerous temptation to tbe turbulent 
nobili^, when they fancied they had anyi-eason to com- 
plain of their master. Not without conditions hod the 
Hungarians submitted lo the House of Austria. They 
asserted the elective freedom of theu' crown, and boldly 
' contended for all those prerogatives of their order whii& 
ai'e inseparable from this freedom of election. The 
near ne^hborhood of Turkey, the facility of chao^ng 
masters with impunity, encouraged the magnates still 
more in their prefiumption ; discontented with ihe Aus- 
trian government, tiiey tVirew themselves into the arma 
of the Turks ; dissatisfied with these, they returned 
again to their German sovereigns. The frequency and 
rapidiy of these transitions from one government to 
another, had communicaled its influence also to their 
mode of thinking ; and as their countiy wavered bo- 
tween tlio Turkish and Austrian rule, so their minds 
vHciDated between revolt and submission. The more 
unfortunate each nation felt itself in being degraded into 
a province of a foreign kingdom, the stronger desire did 
they feel to obey a monarch chosen froni among them- 
selres, and thus it was always os,sy for an enterprising 
noble to obtain tlicir support. The nearest Turkish 
pashaw was always ready to bestow the Hungarian scep- 
ter and crown on a rebel against Austria ; just as renjy 
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was Aviatiia to confiria to any adveatiirer the poaseasion 
of provinces which he had wrested from tlie Porte, 
saljafied with preserving thereby the shadow of aitthor- 
ilj, and with erectiog at the same time a barrier agdnat 
the Tiu'ka. In this way several of these magnates, 
Bathori, BoBchkai, Bagoc^i, and Bethlem, succeeded in 
establiabing themselves, one after another, aa tributary 
BOtereigns ia Transylrania and Hungary ; and they 
muntained their gronnd by no deeper policy than that 
of occasiouaily joining the enemy, in order to render 
themselves more formidable to their own prince. 

Ferdinand, Maximilian, and Rodoiph, who were all sov- 
ereigns of Hungary and Transylvania, eshansted their 
other territories in endeavoring to defend these from tlie 
hostile inroads of the Turlis, and to put down intestine 
rebellion. Inthisquarterdestructivewars were succeed- 
ed but by brief trucea, which were scarcely less hurtful ; 
£tr and wide the land lay waste, wMle the injured serf 
had to complain equally of his enemy and his protector. 
Into these countries also the Reformation had penetra- 
ted ; and, pi'Otected by the freedom of the states, and 
under the cover of the internal disorders, had made a 
noticeable progress. Here too it was incautiouaiy at- 
tacked, and party spirit thus became yet moie danger- 
ous from religiotis enthusiasm. Headed by a bold rebel, 
BoschUai, the nobles of Hnngaiy and Transylvania i aised 
the standard of rebellion. The Hungarian maurgenta 
were upon the point of making common canae with the 
discontented Protetsanta in Austria, Moravia, and Bohe- 
mia, and uniting all tlioao countriea in one fearlul revolt. 
The downfall of popety in these lands would than have 
been inevitable. 

Long had the Austrian, archdukes, the brothers of the 
emperorr beheld with ailent indignation the impending 
ruin of tbeu' houae ; tliis last event hastened theh' de- 
cision. The Archduke Matthias, Maximilian's second 
son, viceroy in Hungary, and Rodolph's presunn)tiv6 
heir, now came forw^ as tlie stay of the falling Houae 
of Hapaburg. In his youth, misled by a ielae ambiljou, 
fliia prince, disregarding the interests of his family, had 
hstened to the overtures of the Flemish insurgents, who 
invited him into the Netherlands to conduct the defense 
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of their liberties against the oppression of iiis own vela- 
tive, Philip II. Mistaking the voice of an iijaalateil fac- 
tjon for that of the entire nation, Matthias obeyed tlie 
call. Bat tiie event answered the expectations of the 
men of Bi-abant aa little as his own, and from this im- 
prudeot enterprise he retired with little credit. 

Far more honorable was his second appearance in the 
pohtical world. Perceiving that his repeated remon- 
straDcea with the emperor Wei's unaviuling, he assembled 
the archdukes, his brothers and cousins, at Presburg, 
and consulted with them on the growing perils of then: 
house, (when they unanimously asagned to him, as the 
oldest, the duty of defending that patnmony which a 
feeble brother was endangering. In his hands they 
placed all their powers and rights, and vested him with 
sovereign authority, to act at his disoreUon for the com- 
mon good. Matthias immediately opened a communi- 
cation with the Porte and the Hungarian I'ebels, and 
through his skiltfal management succeeded in saving, by 
a peace with the Tnrks, the remainder of Hungary, and 
by a ti'eaty with the rebels, preserved the claims of 
Austiia to the lost provinces. But iElodolph, as jealons 
as he had hitherto been careless of his sovereign author- 
ity, refused to ratify this treaty, which he regarded as 
a criminal encroachment on his sovereign rights. He 
accused the archduke of keeping up a seci'et understand 
ing with the enemy, and of cherishing treasonable de 
signs on the crown of Hungaiy. 

The activity of Matthias was, in truth, any tiling but 
disinterested ; the conduct of the emperor only accel- 
erated the execution of his ambitious views. Secure, 
from molives of gratitude, of the devotion of the Hunga- 
rians, for whom he had so lately, obtained the blessings 
of peace ; assiired by his agents of the favorable dispo- 
sition of the nobles, and certain of the support of a large 
party, even in Austria, he now ventured to assume a 
bolder attitude, and, sworf in hand, to discuss his griev- 
ances with the emperor. The Protestants in Austi'ia 
and Moravia, long ripe for revolt, and now won over to 
the archduke by his promises of toleration, loudly and 
openly espoused his cause, and their long-menaced alU 
ance witli the Hungarian rebels was actually ell'ected. 
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Almost Bt oiice a formidHble conapiracy was planned and 
matured against the emjjeroi'. Too iale did lie Teaolve 
)nd Ilia past errors ; in vain did he attempt to 



horange to Matthias, who Wfls already on his march to 
Bohemia to seize the emperoi' in his palace, and to cut 
at once tb« sinews of his power. 

Bohemia was not a more peaceable possession for Aus- 
tria thau Hungaiy ; wlEh this difference only, that, in 
the latter, politick considerations — in tiie former, reli- 
gious dissensions, fomented disoiders. In Bolieniia, a 
century. before the days of Lnther, the first spark of 
the religious war had been kindled: a centui'y after 
Lnther. the first flames of the thirty years' wni' burst 
out in Bohemia. The sect which owed its rise to John 
Hues, Btiil existed in that country ; it agreed with the 
iRomisb church in ceremonies and doctrines, with the 
ungle exception of the administi'ation'of the Communion, 
in which the Hussites communicated in botli kinds. 
This privilege had been conceded to (iie followers of 
Huss by the Council of Baale, in an express treaty (the 
Bohemian Compact) ; and though it was afterward dis- 
avowed by the popes, they nevertheless condnuad te 
prolit by it under die sanction of the government As 
the nse of the cup fomied the only important distinclaon 
of their body, they were usually designated by the name 
«f Utraquists ; and they readily adopted an appellation 
which reminded them of their dearly vtdued privilege. 
But under this title lurked also the far stricter sects of 
Che Bohemian and Moravian Brethren, who dilfered from 
the predominant church in mora important particulars, 
and bore, in fact, a gieat resemblance to the German 
Brotestants. Among them both, the German and Swiss 
opinions on religion made rapid progress; while the 
name of Utraqoists, under which they managed to dis- 
guise the change of their principles, shielded them from 
persecution. 

In truth they had nothing in common with the Utra- 
quisls but the name ; essentially, they were altogether 
Protestant. Confident in tbe strength of their pai'ty, 
and tiie emperor's tolerationunder Maximilian, they had 
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openly avowed their tenets. After the esaniple of the 
GermBiis, ihoy drew up a Confession of theh' own, in 
which Lutherans as well as Calvinists vecogniKed their 
own doctrines, and Ihey sought to ti'ansfer to the new 
Confession the privileges of the Utraquiats. In this 
they were opposed by then' RomHU Catholic counts- 
men, aud forced to rest content with the c mperor' a ver- 
bal assuruice of protection. 

As long (IS Mttximilian lived they enjoyed complete 
toleration, even under the new form they had taken. 
Under his auccessoi' the scene changed. An imperial 
edict appeared, which deprived the Bohemian Brethren 
of their religious freedom. Now these differed in noth- 
ing from the other Uti'aqnistB. The sentence, therefore, 
of their condemnation, obviously included all the parti- 
sans of the Bohemian Confession. Accordingly, they all 
combined to oppose the imperial mandate in the JDiet, 
but without being able to procure its revocation. The 
emperor and the Roman Catholic estates took their 
ground on the Compacts and the Bohemian Constitution ; 
in which nothing appeared in fevor of a religion which 
had not then obtained the voice of the counti-y. Since 
that lime, how completely had aiRiirs changed !. What 
tben formed but an inconsiderable opinion, had now be- 
come the predominant religion of the country. And 
what was it, then, but a subterfuge, to limit a newly 
spreading religjon by the terms of obsolete treaties? 
The Bohemian Protestants appealed to the verbal guar- 
antee of Maximilian, and the religions freedom of the 
Gei'mans, with whom they ai-gued they ought to be on a 
footing of equality. It was in vain — their appeal was 



Such was t!ie postoi'e of affairs in Bohemia, when 
Matthias, already master of Hungary, Austria, and Mo- 
ravia, appeared in Collin, to raise the Bohemian estates 
also against.the emperor. The embarrassment of the 
latter was now at its height. Abandoned by all his other 
subjects, he placed his. last hopes on the Bohemians, who, 
it might be foreseen, would take advantage of his neces- 
sities to enforce their own demands. After an interval 
of many years, ho once more appeared publicly in the 
T)iet at Prague ; and to convince the people that he was 
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realJy stUl in existence, orders were given that all the 
windows should be opened in the streets through which 
he was to pass — proof enough how iav things hud gone 
with him. The event justified his fears. The estates, 
conscious of their own power, refused to talse a single 
step until theiv privileges were confirmed, and religious 
toleration toity assured to them. It was in vain to have . 
recouvse now to the old system of evasion. The em- 
peror's fate was in their hands, and he must yield to 
necessity. At present, however, he only granted theii 
other demands — religious matters he reserved fw con- 
sideration at the next Diet. 

The Bohemians now took up arms in defense of the 
emperor, and a bloody war between the two brothers 
was on tie point of breaking out. But Eodolph, who 
feared nothing so much as remaining in this slavish de- 
pendence on the estates, wiuted aot for a warlilte issue, 
but hastened to effect a reconciliation with his brother 
by more peaceable m^ms. By a formal act of abdication 
he resigned to Matthias, what indeed he had no chance 
. of wresting from him, Austria and the kingdom of Hun- 
gary, and acknowledged him as his successor to the 
crown of Bohemia. 

Dearly enough had the emperor extricated himsell 
from one difficulty, only to get immediately involved in 
another. The settlement of the religiouB affiurs of Bo- 
hemia had been referred to the next Diet, which was 
held in 1609. The reformed Bohemians demanded the 
free exercise of their fidth, as under the former emper- 
ors; a Consistory of their own; the cession of the Uni- 
versity of Prague ; and the right of electing Defenders,' 
or Protectors of Liberty, from their own body. The an 
swer was the same as before, for the timid emperor was 
now entirely fettered by the unreformed party. How- 
ever often, and in however threatening language the 
estates renewed their remonsti'anoes, the empemr per- 
sisted in his first declaration of gianting nothing beyood 
the old compactB. Tlie Diet brolse up without coming 
to a decision; aid the estate^, exasperated against the 
emperor, arranged a general meeting at Prague, upon 
flieir own authority, to right themselves. 

They appeared at Prague in great force. In defiance 
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of the impei'ial pvoMbitioii, they carried on their deliber- 
ations almost uoder the vevy eyes of the emperor. The 
yielding compliance which he began to show, only proved 
how much they were feared, and increased llieir auda- 
city, fet on the ratun point he remained inflexible. 
They fulfilled their threats, and at last resolved to es- 
tablish, by their own power, the free and universal exer- 
cise of their religion, and to abandon the emperor to his 
necessities until he should confirm diis resolution. They 
even went farther, and elected for themselves the De- 
TEKnEfta which the emperor had refused them. Ten 
were nominated by each of the three estates ; they also 
determined to raise, as soon as possible, an armed force, 
at the head of which Count Thurn, the cluef organizer 
of the revolt, should be placed as general defender of 
the liberties of Bohemia. Their determination brought 
the emperor to submission, ta which he was now coun- 
seled even by the Spaniards. Apprehensive lest the 
exasperated estates should throw themselves into the 
arms of the King of Hungaiy, he signed the memorable 
Letter of Majesty for Bohemia, by which, under the 
successors of the emperor, the people justified tlieir 
rebellion. 

The Bohemian Confession, which the states had laid 
before the Emperor Maximilian, was, by the Letter of 
Majesty, placed on a footing of equality with the olden 
piTifession. The Utraquists, for by this titie the Bohe- 
mian Protestants continued to designate themselves, 
were put in possession of the University of Prague, and 
allowed a Consistory of their own, entirely independent 
of the archiepiscopal see of that city. All the churches 
in the cities, villages, and market-towns, which they held 
at the date of the letter, were secured to them ; and if 
in addition they wished te erect others, it was permitted 
to the nobles, and the knighta, and the IVee cities to do 
60. This last clause in the Letter of Majesty gave rise 
to flie nnfortnnate disputes which subsequently rekindled 
the flames of war in Europe. 

The Letter of Majesty erected the Protestant part 
of Bohemia into a kind of republic. The states had 
learned to feel the power which they gained by perse- 
verance, unity, and harmony in tlieir measures. The 
c 2 
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emperor now retained little more than tlie shadow of his 
sovereign authority! while, hy the new dignity of the so- 
called defenders of liberty, a dangerous stiuiulus was 
given to tlie spirit of revolt. The example and success 
of Bohetnia afforded a tempting sedoctioD to the other 
hereditary dominions of Austria, and alt attempted by 
similar means to extort ^milnr privileges. The spirit o£ 
liberty spread from one province to another ; and as it waa 
chiefly the disunion among the Austrian princes that had 
enabled the Protestants so materially to improve their 
advantages, they now hastened to effect a reconciliation 
between the emperor and the King of Hungary. 

But the reconciliation could not be sincere. The 
WTODg was too great to be forgiven, and Rodolph con- 
tinued to nourish at heart an nnextingnishable haD'ed of 
Matthias. With grief and indignation he brooded over 
the thought, that die Bohemian scepter was finally to 
descend into the hands of his enemy; and the prospect 
was not more consoling, even if Matthias should die witb- 
out issue. In thatcase, Ferdinand, Archduke of Grata, 
whom he equally disliked, was the head of the family. 
To exclude the latter as well as Matthias from the suc- 
cession to the throne of Bohemia, he fell upon the 
project of diverting that inheritance to Ferdinand's 
brolijer, the Archduke Leopold, Bishop of Passnu, who 
among all his relatives had ever been the dearest and 
most deserving. The piejudices of the Bohemians in 
favor of the elective freedom of their ciown, and their 
attachment to Leopold's person, seemed to favor this 
scheme, in which Rodolph consulted rather his own par- 
tiality and vindictiveness than the good of his house. 
*But to carry out this pi'oject, ai military force waa requi- 
site, and Eodolph actually assembled an army in the 
bishopric of Passan. The object of tins force was hid- 
den from all. An inroad, however, whicb, for want of 
pay, it made suddenly and without the emperor's knowl- 
edge into Bohemia, and the outi'ages which it thei-e com- 
mitted, stirred up the whole kingdom against him. In 
vain he asserted his innocence to the Bohemian estates; 
they would not believe his protestations ; vainly did he 
attempt to resti'ain the violence of the soldiery; they 
disregarded his orders. Persuaded that the emperor's 
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object was to annul the Letter of Majesty, ihe Protect- 
ors of Liberly armed the whole of Protestaot Bohemia, 
and invited Matthias into the country. After the dis- 
persion of the force he had collected et Passau, the em- 
peror remained helpless at Prague, where he was kept 
shut Qp like a prieoner in his palace, acd separated from 
all his counselors. la the mean time Matthias entered 
Prague amid universal rejoicings, where Rodolph woa 
soon afterwaid weak enough to acknowledge him King 
of Bohemia, So hard a fete befell this emperor; he 
was compelled, during his life, to abdicate in favor of his 
enemy that very tl>rone, of wMch he had been endeavor- 
ing to deprive him after his own death. To complete 
his degradation, he was obliged, by a personal act of re- 
nanciation, to release his subjects in Bohemia, Silesia, 
and Lusada from their allegiance, and he did it with a 
broken heart. All, even those he thought he had most 
attached to his person, had abandoned him. When he 
had signed the insti'ument, he threw his hat upon the 
ground, and gnawed the pen which had rendered so 
shameful a service. 

While Eodolph thus lost one hereditai'y dominion 
aftei' anotlier, the imperial dignity was not mach better 
maintained by him. Each of the religious parties into 
which Germany was divided, contjnned its efforts to 
advance ifeelf at the expense of the other, or to gnard 
against its attacks. The weaker the hand Ihat held the 
scepter, and the more the Protestants and Eoman Cath- 
olics felt they were left to themselves, the more vigi- 
lant necessarily became their watchfulness, and the 
greater their disti'ust of each other. It was enough 
Biat the emperor was ruled by Jesuits, and was guided 
En^ Spanish counsels, to excite the apprehension of the 
Piutestants, and to. afford a pretext for hostility. The 
inconsiderate zeal of the Jesuits, which in the pulpit 
and by the press disputed the validity of the religions 
peace, increased this distrust, and caused them to see a 
dangei'ous design in Ihe most indilTerent measaaes of 
the Roman Cafliolica. Every step taken in the hered- 
itary dominions of the emperor, for the repression of 
the reformed religion, whs sure to draw the attention 
of all the ProCeBtenls of Germany ; and this powerfu 
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support which the reformed subjects of Austria met, or 
expected to meet with fram their religious confederates 
in the rest of Germany, was no small cause of their 
confldence, and of the rapid success of Matthias. It 
was the general belief of the empire, that they owed 
the long enjoyment of the religious peace merely to the 
difficulties in which tile emperor was placed by the in- 
ternal troubles in his dominions, aod consequently thpy 
were in no haste t« relieve him fi'om them. 
■ Almost all the affairs of the Diet were neglected, 
either through the procrastination of the emperor, or 
throiigh the fault of the Prolestant estates, who had 
detei-mined to make no provisido for the common wants 
of the empire till their own grievances were removed. 
These grievances related principally to the misgovem- 
ment of the emperor ; the violation of the religjous trea- 
ty, and the usutpatious pi-esumption of the Imperial 
Anlic Council, which in the present reign had begun to 
extend its jurisdiction nt the expense of the Imperial 
Chamber. Formerly, in all .disputes between the es- 
tates, which could not be settled by club-law, tlie em- 
perors had decided in the last resort of themselves, if 
the case were trilling, and iu conjunction with the 
princes, if it were irapoilant ; or they determined them 
by imperial judges who followed the court. This supe- 
rior jurisdiction they had, in the end of the fifteenth 
century, essigned to a regular and permanent tribunal, 
the Imperial Chamber of Spires, in which the estates 
of the empire, that they might not be oppressed by the 
arbitrary appointment of the emperor, had reserved to 
themselves the right of electing the assessors, and of 
periodic^y reviewing its decrees. By the religious 
peace, these rights of the estates (called the ri^ts of 
presentaljon and visitation) wei'e extended also to the 
Lutherans, so that Protestant judges had a voice in 
Protestant caiises, and a seeming equality obttuned for 
both religions in this supremo tribunal. 

But the enemies of 1iie Reformation, and of the free- 
dom of the estates, vigilant to take advantage of eveiy 
incident that favored their views, soon found means to 
neutralize the beneljcial effects of this institution. A 
supreme jurisdiction over the imperial states was grad- 
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uitUy and skillfully usurped by a private im^eiiij.tribu- 
nal. the A uli c Coancil in Yiepi ia. a, court at first in- 
tendeH'nierery to advise the emperor In the exercise of 
his undoubted, imperia), and personal prerogatives : a 
court, whose members being appointed and paid by him, 
had no law but the interest of their master, and no 
standard of equity but the advancement of the .unre- ' 
formed religion of which they were partisans. Before 
the Avlic Council were now brought several suits oi-ig- 
inating between estates diftering in religion, and which, 
therefore, properly belonged to the ImperiEil Chamber. 
It was not surprising if the decrees of lliia tribunal bore 
traces of theii' origin ; if the interests of the Roman chiirch 
and of the emperor were preferred to justice by E«man 
Catholic judges, and the cretUnres of die emperor. Al- 
though all the estates of Germany seemed to have equal 
cause for resisting so perilous on abuse, the Protestants 
alone, who most sensibly felt it, and even these ntrt all 
at once and in a body, came fonvard as the defenders of 
German liberty, which the establishment of so arbitrary 
a tribunal had outraged in its most sacred point, the ad 
ministration of jtisfice. In fact, Germany would have 
had little cause to congratulate itself upon the abolition 
of elnb-law, and in the institution of the Imperial Cham- 
ber, if an ni'bitrary tribunal of the emperor was allowed 
to interfere with the latter. The estates of the Ger- 
man Empire would indeed have benefited little npon 
the days of borbai'ism, if the Chamber of Justjce, in 
which they sat along vrith the emperor as judges, and 
for which they had abandoned their original prince)^ 
prerogative, should cease to be a coui't of the last re- 
sort. But the sti'angest contradictions were at this date 
to be found in the minds of men. The name of emper- 
01', a remnaut of Homau despotism, was still associated 
with an idea of autocracy, which, though it formed a 
ridiculous inconBistency with the privileges of the es- 
taSes, was nevertheless argued for by jurists, diffused 
by the partisans of despotism, end believed by the 
ignorant. 

To these general grievances was gradually added a 
chain of singular incidents, which, at length, converted 
the anxiety of the Protestants into utter distnist. Du 
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riiig the Spanish pevsecutJoiis ia the Netherlands, sev- 
eritl Protestant families had taken refuge ia Aix-ta- 
Chapelle, an imperial city, and attached to the Roman 
Catholic faith, where they eettled and insensibly ex- 
tended their adherents. Having succeeded by slrata- 
gera in introducing some of their members into the mu- 
nicipal council, they demanded a church and the public 
exercise of their worship, and the demand being nnfe- 
vorabJy received, they su d d by nee in enfor- 

cing it, and also in usurp g h g ernment of 

the city. To see so ia p ty Protestant 

hands was too heavy a b f h mpei'or and the 
Roman Catholics. Afte ah p r's requests 
and commands for tie re -ati tl den govern- 

ment had proved ineffe the A U Council pro- 

claimed the city under th b h en pire, which, 

Jjowever, was not put in force till the following reign. 

Of yet greater importance were two other attempts 
of the Protestants to extend their influence and their 
power. The Elector Gebhard, of Cologne (born Tracit- 
sess* of Waldbnrg), conceived for the young Countess 
Agnes, of Manslield, Canoness of Oerresheim, a passion 
which was not unreturned. As the eyes of all German 
ny Wei's directed to this intercourse, the brothers of the 
countess, ttvo zealous Calvinists, demanded satisfaction 
for the injm'ed honor of their house, which, as long as 
the elector remained a Roman Catholic prelate, could 
not be repaired by marriage. They threatened the 
elector they would wash out this stain in his blood and 
their sister's, unless he either abandoned all further 
connection with the countess, or consented to reestab- 
lish her reputation at the altar. The elector, indiffer- 
ent to all the consequences of this step, listened to noth- 
ing but the voice of love. Whether it was in conse- 
quence of his previous inclination to tlie reformed doc- 
trines, or that the charms of his mistress alone eSected 
this wonder, he renounced the Roman Catholic faith, 
and led the beautiful Agnes to the altar. 

This event was of the greatest importance. By the 
letter of the clause reserving the ecclesiastical states 
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from tho genei'al opei'ation of Che religious peace, tiie 
elector had, by his apostasy, forfeited all right to the 
teiiiporaUlJes of his bishopric ; and if, in any ease, it was 
important for tiie Cathohcs to enfoi'ce tlie clause, it waa 
so especially ia tho cose of electorates. On the other 
hand, the relinqiiiahment of so high a dignity was a se- 
vere sacrifice, and pocrdiarly so in the case of a tender 
husband, who had wished to enhance liie v^ue of his 
heart and hand by the gift of apiincipality. Moreover, 
the Reservatum Ecclesiasdcnm was a disputed ailjcle 
of the treaty of Augsburg ; and all the German Prot- 
estants were aware of the extreme importnnce of wrest- 
ing this foiuth* electorate from tiie opponents of their 
faith. The example had already been set in several 
of the ecclesiastical benefices of Lower Germany, and 
attended with success. Several canons of Cologne had 
also already embraced the Protestant confession, and 
were on the elector's side, while, in the cily itself, ho 
could depend upon the support of a numerous Protes- 
tant paitjf. All these considerations, greatly strength- 
ened by the persuasions of his fnends and relations, 
and the promises of several German courts, determined 
the elector to I'etain his dominions, while he changed 
bis reUgioQ. 

But it was soon apparent that he had entered upon a 
contest which he could not carry through. Even the 
free toleration of the Protestant semce within the ter- 
I'itoiies of Cologne, had already occasioned a violent 
opposition on the pail of the canons and Roman Catho- 
lic estates of that province. The intervention of the 
emperor, and a pafra] ban from Home, which anathema- 
tized the elector as an apostate, and depiived him of all 
his dignities, temporal and spiritual, armed his own sub- 
jects and chapter against him. The elector- assembled 
a miUtary fierce ; the chapter did the same. To insure 
also tie aid of a sh-ong arm, they proceeded forthwith 
U> a new eieclaon, and chose the Bishop of Liege, a 
prince of Bavaria. 

A civil war now commenced, which, from the stiong 
interests which both religjouspai'ties in Germany ne- 

•■ Saxony, Brandenbotg, anil the Palatinatu wore already 
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cessarily felt in the conjanctuie, was likely to terminnte 
in a general bi'eakiiig up of tlie religious peace. What 
moat made tte Proteataots indignant, was that the Pope 
should have presumed, by a pretended apostoHc powej', 
(o depiive a prince of the empire of hia imperial digai- 
ties. Even in the golden days of their spiritual domi- 
nation, this prei-ogative of the Pope had been disputed ; 
how much more likely was it to be qnestioned at a pe- 
riod when his authoi'ity was entirely disowned by one 
paj'ty, while even with the odier it rested on a tottering . 
fonndation. All the Protestant princes btok up tlie 
affair wormly against the emperor, and Henry IV. of 
France, then King of Navan-e, left no means of negoti- 
ation untried to urge the German princes to the vigor- 
ous assertion of their rights. The issue wonld decide 
forever the liberties of Germany. Four Protestanis 
against three Roman Catholic voices in the Electoral 
College must at once have given the pi'epooderance to 
the former, and forever excluded the House of Auati'ia 
from the imperial throne. 

But the Elector Gebhard had embraced the Caivinist, 
cot the Lutheran religion; and this circumstance aione 
was his ruin. The mutual rancor of these two churches 
would not permit the Xiutheran estates to regard the 
elector as one of theiv party, and aa such to lend him 
their effectual support. All, indeed, bad encouragei] 
and promiaed.him assistance; but only one appaniiged 

' ) of the Palatine House, the Palsgrave John Cas- 
1 zealous CalvinisC, kept his word. Despite of the 
imperial prohibition, he hastened with his little army 
into the territories of Cologne ; but without being able 
to effect any thing, because the elector, who was desti- 
tute even ef tlie first necessai'ies, left him totally with- 
out help. So much the more rapid was the progi'ess 
of the newly-chosen elector, whom his Bavarian rela- 
tions and the Spaniards from the Netherlands supported 
with the utmost vigor. The troops of Gebhard, left by 
their master without pay, abandoned one place after 
another to Che enemy, by whom othevs wei'e compelled 
to surrender. In his Westphalian territories, Gebhard 
held out for some time longer, till here, too, he was 
at lost obliged to yield to superior force. After aeveral 
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TBiD attempts in Holltiiid and England to obtain means 
for his restoration, he retired into the Chapter of Stras- 
bwrg, and died dean of that caihedral ; the first sacrifice 
to the Ecclesiastical Reservation, or, rather, to the want 
of harmony among the German Pi-otestants, 

To this dispute in Cologne was soon added another 
in Slrasburg. Several Protestant canons of Cologne, 
who had bean included in the same papal ban with the 
elector, had taken refuge within this bishopric, where 
they Ukewise held prebends. As the Eoman Catholic 
canons of Strasburg hesitated to allow them, as b^ing 
under the ban, the enjoyment of flieir prebends, they 
took violent possession of their benetices, and the sup- 
port of a powerful Protestant party among the citizens 
soon gave them the preponderance in the chapter. 
The other canons thereupon retired to Alsaoe-Saveme, 
where, under the protection of the bishop, tliey estab- 
lished themselves as the only lawfiil chapter, and de- 
nounced Uiat which remaiDed in Strasburg as illegal. 
The latter, in the mean lime, had so sCrenglliened them- 
»etves by the reception of several Protestant colleagues 
of high rank, that they could venture, upon the death 
of the bishop, to nominate anew Protestant bishop in 
the person of John George, of Brandenburg. The Ro- 
man Catholic canons, far from allowing this election, 
nominated the Bishop of Mete, a piince of Lorraine, to 
that dignity, who announced his pi'bmotioa by immedi- 
ately commencing hostilities against the territories of , 
Rtraslinrg. 

That city now took up arms in defense of its Prot^s- 
lant chapter and the PrinCe of Brandenburg, while the 
other party, with the assistance of the troops of Lor- 
raine, endeavored to possess themselves of the tempo- 
ralities of the chapter. A tedious war was the conse- 
quence, which, according to the spirit of the times, was 
attended with bai'barous devastations. In v^n did the 
eftiperor interpose with hla supreme autliority to ter- 
minate the dispute; the ecclesiastical property re- 
mained for fi long time divided between the two parties, 
till at last tlie ProWstant prince, for a moderate pecuni- 
aiy equivalent, renounced his claims ; and thus, in this 
dispute also, the Eoraan chaich came off victorious. 
D 
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n whicb, soon after the adjustment of lliia 
dispute, took place in Donauwerth, a free city of Siiabia, 
was still more ciitical fov the wliole of Protestant Ger- 
many. In this once Roman Catholic city, the Protes- 
tants, during the i-eigns of Ferdinand and his son, had, 
in the usual way, become so completely piedominaut, 
tba£ the Roman Catholics were obliged to content them- 
selres with a church in the Monasleiy of the Holy Cross, 
and, for fear of offending the Protestants, were even 
forced to suppress the greater part of their leligioua 
riles^ At length, a fanatical abbot of this monasteiy 
ventured to dely the popular prejudices, aiid to enange 
a public procession, preceded by the cross and banners 
flying; Init he was soon compelled to desist iiom the 
attempt. When, a year aftorward, encouraged by a 
favorable imperial proclamation, the same abbot at- 



mpted to renew this pri 
ed to open violence. The inhabitants shnt the gates 
against die monks on their return, trampled their colors 
under foot, and followed them home with clamor and 
abuse. An imperial citation was the consequence of 
this act of violence; and as the exasperated populace 
even threatened to assault the imperial commissaries, 
and all attempts at an amicable adjustment were fhis- 
ti'eted by the fanaticism of the multitude, the city ■was, 
at last, fomjally placed under lire ban of the empire, the 
a of which was intrusted to Mnximilian, Duke 



of Bavaria. The citizens, formerly so . insolent, ■ 
seized with terror at the approacii of the Bavariaii ui-my ; 
pusiUaniraity now possessed them, though once so full 
of defiance, and they laid down their arms without 
sti'iking a blow. The total abolition of the Protestant 
religion within the walls of the city was the punishment 
of tSeir rebellion; it was deprived of its privileges, and, 
iiom a frae city of Suahia, converted into a municipal 
town of Bavaria. 

Two circumstances connected with this proceeding 
must have ati'ongly excited the attention of the Prates- 
tanlS( even if, the interests of religion had been less 
powerful on their minds. First of Si, the sentence had 
been pronounced by the Aulic Council, an arbitraiy and 
exclusively Koman Catholic tribunal, whose jurisdiction. 
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besiiJe, had been so waimly disputed by them ; and 
secondly, its eseculion had been intrusted to the Duke 
of Bavaria, the head of another circle. These uncon- 
stitutional steps seemed to he tlie harbingers of further 
violent measures on the Eoinnn Catholic side, the re- 
sult, pvobiibly, of Eocret conferences and dangerous 
designs, which might, perhaps, end in the entire sub- 
vei'sion of their religions liberty. 

In circumstances where the law of force prevails, 
Hiid security depends upon power alone, the weakest 
party is naturally the most busy to place itself in a pos- 
ture of defense. This was now the case in Germany 
If the Eflman Catholics really meditated any evil against 
the Protestants in Germany, the probability was that 
the blow would fall on the south rather than the north, 
because, in Lower Germany, the Protestants were con- 
nected together tiirough a long, unbroken tiact of coun- 
try, and could, therefore, easily combine for their mutual 
support; while those in the south, detached fi'om each 
other, and surrounded on all sides by Roman Cfttholic 
states, were exposed to every inroad. If, moreover, 
as was to be expected, the Cafliolics availed themselves 
of the divisions among the Protestants, and leveled their 
attack agtunst one of the religious psrtiee, it was the 
Calviaists who, as the weaker, and as being beside ex- 
cluded fi'om the religious treaty, were apparently in the 
treatest danger, and upon them would pi-obabiy fell the 
rat attack. 
Both these circumstances took place in the dominions 
of the Elector Palatine, who possessed, in the Duke of 
Bavaria, a formidable neighbor, and which, by lea on 
of their defection to Calvinism, received no p e n 
from the religious peace, and had little hope of su r 
from the Lutheran states. No country in Ge many 
had experienced so many revolutJons in relig n n o 
short a time, as the Pakitinate. In the space ol uc y 
years, this country, an unfortunate toy in th band of 
its rulers, had twice adopted the doctrines of L he 
and twice relinquished iiiera for Galvanism. The Elec- 
tor Frederick III. first abandoned the Confession of 
Augsbm^, which' his eldest son and successor, Lewis, 
immediately reSstablished. The Calvanists throughout 
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the whole oouatty were deprived of theii' churcliea, 
their preacliera and even theii- teachers baaishecl be- 
yond the frontiers; while the prince, in hia Lutheran 
zeal, persecuted them evea id his will, by appointing 
none, but strict and orthodox Lutherans as the guardians 
of his sou, a minor. But Uiis illegal testament was dis- 
regarded by his brother, the Coaut Palatine, John Cas- 
imir, who, by the regulations of tha Golden Bull, as- 
sumed the gaardianship and admiuisti'atiDn of the state. 
Calvinistic teachers were given to the Elector Fred- 
eriet IV., then only nine years of age, who were or- 
deredi if neceaaary, to drive the LuQieran heresy out 
of tJie soul of their pupil with blows. If such was the 
treatment of Ihe sovereign, that of the subjects may be 
easily conceive i. 

It was under this Frederick that the Palatine court 
exerted itself so vigorously to imite the ProLiistant 
states of Germany in joint measures against the House 
of Austria, and, if possible, bring about die formation of 
a general oonfedera<r^. Beside that this court had 
.always been guided by the counsels of France, with 
whom hatred of the House of Auslria was the ruling 
principle, a aegard for his own safety urged him to se- 
cure in time the doubtful assistance of'the Iiuthenuis 
against a near and overvrfielming enemy. Great diffi- 
culties, however, opposed this union, because the Lu- 
therans' dislike of ttie Reformed was scarcely less than 
the common aversion of both to the Romanists. An 
attempt was first made to reconcile tiie two professions, 
in order to facilitate a political union ; but cdl these 
attempts failed, and genci'ally ended in both parties ad- 
hering tihe more strongly to their respective opinmns. 
Nothing then remained but to increase the fear and tha 
distrust of liie Evangelicals, and in this way, to impress 
upon them the necessity of this alliance. The power 
of the Ptoman Catholics, and the magnitude of tiie dan- 
ger, wei-6 exaggerated, accidental incidents were as- 
cribed to deliberate plans, innocent aclbns misrepresent- 
ed by invidious constructions, and l3ie whole conduct of 
the professoi^s of tbe olden religion was interpreted as the 
reaiilt. of a well-weighed and systematic plan, which, in 
■ ' ""^, they were very fiir from having concerted. 
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Tbe Diet of Ratisbon, to which the Protestants had 
looked forward with the hope of obtaining a renewal oi 
the religious pence, had broken up without coming to 
a decision, and to the former grievances of the Protes- 
tant party, wag now added the late oppression of Do- 
nauwerth. With incredible speed, the union, so long 
attempted, was now brought to beai'. A conference 
took place at Anhausen, in Franconia,. at which were 
present the Elector Frederick IV., from the Palatinate, 
the Palsgrave of Neubet^two margraves of Branden- 
burg, the Margrave of Baden, and the Duke John 
Frederick of Wirteraburg — Lutherans as well as Calvin- 
ists — who, for themselves and their heira, entered into 
a close confederacy under the title of tlia Evangelical 
Union. The purport of this union was, that the allied 
princes should, in all matters I'elatiug to religion and 
their civil rights, support each other with arms atid 
counsel against every aggressoi-, and should all stand as 
one man ; that in case any m mbe h al 
be attacked, he should be a h w 

armed force ; that, if neces 7 h rr 
and castles of the allied state h to h 

troops; and that, whatever c w h 

be ^ided among all the co te po to 

the contingent furnished by 

The directJon of the wh m 

peace was conferred upon h E to P b 

with a limited power. T y 

penses, subsidies were dem d an d 

established. DilTerencea of g ( tw 
therans and the CalvinisCs) 

this alliance, which was to y 

member of tlie Union eng g m 

procure new members to it T E Bra 

denburg adopted the allianc 
it. Hesse-Cassel could no be p ai 
Clare itself, the dukes of Bn wi and L '> S fl 
hesitated. But the three c S 

burg, Nuremberg, and Ulm, weio no unimportant ac 
quisitioa for the League, which was in great want of 
dieir money, while their example, beside, might be fol- 
lowed by other imperial cities. 
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ifter the formiition of thia alliance, tlie confederate 
states, clLspirited Bad singly, 1iCtlefetired,aciDpted]i bolder 
language. Through Prince Christian of Anhalt, they 
iiiid their eoiomon grievances and demands before tiie 
emperor ; among which, the principal were the restflra- 
tioD of Donanwerth, the abolition of the imperial coai't, 
the refoiination- of the emperor's own administration, 
and that of his counselors. For these remonstrances, 
they chose the moment when the emperor had scarcely 
recovered breath from the troubles in his hereditary 
dominions — when he had lost Hungaiy and Austi'ia to 
Matthias, and had bai'ely preserved his Bohemian thi'one 
by the concession of the Letter of Bfajesly, and, finally, 
when through the succession of Juliers he was already 
tlu'eafened witb the distant prospect of a new war. No 
wonder, then, that this dilatory piince was more irres- 
olute than ever in his decision, and that the confederates 
took up arms before he could bethink himseU'. 

The Roman Catholics regarded this confederacy with 
a jealous eye ; tiie Union viewed them and the emperor 
with the Uke distrust; the emperor was equally sus- 
picious of both ; and thus, on all sides, alarm and ani- 
mosity had I'eached their climax. And, as if to crown 
the whole, at this critical conjimcture, by the death of the . 
Duke Johii William of Juliers, a highly disputable suc- 
cession became vacant in the territories of Jnhera and 
Closes. 

Eight competitors laid claim to this territoiy, the in- 
divisibility of which had been guai'antied by solemn tl'ea- 
ties; and the emperor, who seemed disposed lo enter 
upon It as a vacant fief, might be considered as the 
ninth. Four of these, the Elector of Bmndenburg, the 
Count Palatine of Neuberg, the Count Palatine of 
Deux Fonts, and the Margi'ave of Burgau, an Austrian 
prince, claimed it as a female fief in name of lour priD~ 
cesses, sisters of the late duke. . Two others, the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, of the line of Albert, and the Duke of 
Saxony, of the line of Ernest, laid claim to it under a 
prior rightof reversion granted to them by the Emperor 
Frederick III., and confirmed to both Saxon houses by 
Maxiuiilian I. The pretensions of some foreign princes 
were iJtle regardeil. The best r^Vit was, perhaps, on 
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th" side of Brandenburg and Neuboi'g, and between the 
cliiims of these two it was not easy to decide. Both 
courts, as soon as the succession was vacant, proceeded 
to take possBssipn; Brandenbuig beginniug, and Neu- 
berg following lie example. Both commenced their 
dispute with the pen, and would pi'obably have ended it 
■with the aword ; ba6 the interference of the empei-or, 
by pi'Oceeding ta bring the cause before his own cogni- 
zance, and, duiing the progress of the suit, sequestrating 
the disputed oonntries, soon brought the contending par- 
ties to an agreement, in order to avert the common 
danger. They agreed to govern the duchy conjointly. 
In vain did the emperor prohibit the estates from doing 
homage to their new masters ; in vsuu did he send his 
own relation, the Archduke Leopold, Bishop of Possau 
and Stiasburg, into the temtory of Jnhers, in order, by 
his presence, lo strengthen the imperial party. The 
whole country, witli the exception of Juliera itself, had 
submitted to the Protestant pimces, and in that capital 
the impeiiabsts were besieged 

The dispute abont the succession of Julieis was nn 
important one to the whole Geiman empiie and also 
attracted the attention of seveial European courts It 
was not so much the question who was oi was not 
to possess the Duchy of Julieis the leil question was, 
which of the two lehgious parties m Germany the Ro- 
man Cathobc or the Protestant, was to be strengthened 
by BO important an aceessbn^for which of me two 
religions this tenitory was to be lost or won. The 
question, in short, was, whether Austria was to be 
^owed to persevere in her usurpations, and to gratify 
her lust of dominion by another robbery ; or whether 
tbe liberties of Germany, and the bala.nce of power, 
were to be m^nKuned against her encroachments. The 
disputed succession of Juliers, therefore, was matter 
which interested all who were favorable to liberty, and 
hostile to Austria. The Evangehcal Union, Holland, 
England, and particularly Henry IV. of France, wore 
di'awn into the strife. 

This monarch, the flower of whose life had been 
spent in opposing the House of Austria and Spain, and 
by persevering heroism alone had surmounted the obsta- 
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clea which tliis house had thrown between him (ind the 
French throne, bad been no idle spectntor of the troubles 
in Germany. Tliis contest of the estatea with the em- 
peror was the means of giving and securing peace to 
France. The Protestants and the Turks were Ihe two 
salutaiy weights which liept down tlie Austrian power 
in the east and west : but it would rise again in all its 
tertors, if once it were allowed to remove this pressure. 
Hemy IV. had before his eyes for half a hfetime, the 
aninterrupted spectacle of Austrian ambition and Aus- 
trian lust of dominion, which neither adversity nor pov- 
erty of talents, though generally they check all human 
passions, could extinguish in a iKisom wherein flowed one 
drop ofthe blood of Ferdinand of AiTHgen. Austi'ian am- 
bition had destroyed for a century the peace of Europe, 
and effected the most violent changes in the heart of its 
most considerable states. It had deprived the fields of 
husbandmen, the workshops of artisans, to fill the land 
wifli enormous aiTniea, and to cover the commercial sea 
with hostile fleets. It had imposed upon the princes of 
Europe the necessity of fettering the industry of their 
subjects by unheard-of imposts; and of wasting in'self- 
defense the best strength of their states, which was 
thus lost lo the prosperity of then- inhabitants. F')r 
Europe there was no peace, for its states no wel&re, 
for the people's happiness no security or permanence, 
so long as this dangerous house was permitted to dis- 
turb at pleasui-e the repose of the world. 

Such considerations clouded the mind of Henry at 
the close of his glorious career. "What had it cot cost 
him to reduce to order the troubled chaos intfl which 



it mind labore for eternity; and what security had 
Henry for the endurance of that p'osperity which he 
had gained ibr France, so long as Austria and Spain 
foimed a single power, which did indeed lie exhausted 
for the present, but which required only one lucky 
chance to be speedily reunited, and to spring up again 
as formidable as ever? If he would bequeath to his suc- 
cessors a firmly established throne, and a durable pros- 
perity to his subjects, this dangerous power must bo 
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forever disarmed. This was die eource of that irrecon- 
cilable enmity which Hemy had sworn to the House of 
Austi'ia, a hatred «n extinguish able, ardent, and well- 
founded as that of Hannibal agiwnst the people of Rom- 
ulus, but ennobled by a purer origin. 

The other European powei'S had the same indnce- 
meata to action as Heniy, but all of them had not that 
enlightened pohcy, nor that disinterested courage to act 
upon the impulse. All men, without distinction, are 
allui'ed by immediate advantages ; gieaC minds alone 
are ■excited by distant good. So long as wisdom in its 
pttyects oalculat«s upon wisdom, or relies upon lis own 
sti'ength, it forms none but chimerical schemes, and 
runs a risk of making itself the laughter (rf the world ; 
biit it is certain of success, and may reckon upon aid 
and admii-adon when it finds a place in its intellectual 
plans for bm'bafistp, rapacity, and superstition, and can 
render tie selfish passions of mankind the executors of 

In the first point of view, Hemy's well-known project 
of expelling tiie House of Aostria from all its posses- 
sions, and dividing the spoil among the European pow- 
ers, deserves the title of a chimera, which men have so 
liberally bestowed upon it; but did it merit that appel- 
lation in the second? It had never entered into the 
head of that excellent monarcli, in tiie case of those 
who must be the instruments of his designs, to reckon on 
the sufficiency of such motives as animated himself and 
Sully to the entei-priae. AU the states whose coopera- 
tion was necessary, were to be persuaded to the woiii by 
the strongest motives that can set a polilJcal power in ac- 
tion. From the Pratestants in Germany nothingmore was 
required .than that which, on other grounds, had been 
long their object— their throwing off Uie Austrian yoke. 
From the Flemings, a similar revolt from the Spaniards. 
To the Pope and all the Italian republics no inducement 
could be more powe|^ul than the hope of driving the 
Spaniards forever from tbeir peninsula; for En^and, 
nothing more desirabie than a revolution which should 
free it from its bitterest enemy. By this division of the 
Austrian conquests, every power gained either land or 
freedom, new possessions or securily for the old ; and. 
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as all gBined, the balance of power renmined undistiiib- 
cd. Fi-aiice might rangnanimiiMsly decline a sliare in 
tile spoil, becauae by the ruin uf Austila it doubly pruf- 
ited, and was most powerful if it did not become more 
powerfuL Finally, itpoa condition of ridding Europe ol 
theiv. presence, tbe posterity of Hapsliurg were to be 
allowed the liberty of augmenting her territories in all the 
oliier known or yet undiscovered portions of the globe. 
But the dogger of Kavatllac delieered Austria from^iei 
danger, to postpone for some centuries longer the ti"an- 
quillity of Eui'ope. 

"With his view directed to this project, Heury felt the 
neceasity of taking a prompt and active part in the im- 
portant evenls of the Evangelical Union, and the dis- . 
puted succession of Juliers. His emissaries were busy 
in all the coijrts of Germany, and the little which they 
published or allowed to escape of the great political se- 
oveta of tiielr master, was sufiiraent to win over rninds 
inflamed by so ardent a hatred to Austria, and by so 
fiti'ong a desii'e of nggrandizement. The prudent policy 
of Heniy cemented the Union still more closely, and liie 
powerful aid which he bound himself to furnish, raised 
the courage of the confederates into the firmest confi- 
dence, A numerous French army, led by the king in 
person, was to meet the troops of the Union on the banks 
of the Rhine, and to assist in efleeting the conquest of 
Juliers and Cleves; then, in conjunction with the Ger- 
mans, it was to march into Italy (where Savoy, Venice, 
and the Pope were even now ready with a powerfiil 
reinforcement), and to overthrow the Spanish dominion 
in that quarter. This victorious army was then to pene- 
trate by Lombavdy into tbe hereditary dominions ot 
Hapsburg ; and there, &voved by a general insurrection 
of the Pititestants, desti'oy the power of Austria in all 
its German teiiitories, in Bohemia, Hungaiy, and Tran- 
sylvania. The Brabantere and Hollanders, supported 
by French auxiliaries, would in the mean time shake ofl^ 
the Spanish tyranny in the Netherlands ; and thus the 
mighty stream which, only a short time before, had so 
fearfully overflowed its banks, threatening to overwhelm 
in its troubled waters the liberties of E urope, would then 
roll silent and forgotten behind the Pyrenean 
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At other times tlie French had boasted of their m- 
piditj of action, but upon this occasion they were out 
stripped by the Germans. Ao array of tiie confederateis 
entered Alsnce before Henry made his appearance there, 
and HQ Austrian army, which the Bishop of Strasburg 
and Pasaau had assembled in that quarter for an expe- 
dition agwnst Juhers, was dispersed. Heniy IV. had 
foimed his plan as a statesman and a king, but he had 
intrusted ita execution U> plunderera. Aocon'.ing to his 
design, no Eoman Cathohc state was to have cause to 
think this preparation aimed against itself, or to make 
the quaue! of Austria its own. Keltgon waain nowiso 
to be mixed up with the matter. But how could thu 
German princes foi|;et their own purposes in furthering 
the plans of Henry f Actaated as they were by the de- 
sire of aggrandizement and byi-eligious hatred, was it to 
be supposed that tiiey would not gratify, in every pausing 
oppoitnnity, 'their ruling passions [o the utmost? Like 
Tultures they stooped upon the territories of the eccle- 
siastical princes, acd always chose those rich countries 
for theh quarters, though to I'each them they must make 
ever so wide a detonr from their direct route. They 
levied contributions as in an enemy's country, seized 
upon the revenues, and exacted by violence what they 
could not obtiun of free-will. Not to leave the Roman 
Catholics in doubt as to the true objects of their expe- 
dition,' they announced, openly and intelligibly enough, 
the fate tluit awaited the property of the church. So 
little had Henry IV. and the German princes under- 
stood each ol^er in their plan of operations, so much had 
the excellent king been mistaken in his instruments. It 
is an nnfeiling maiim, that, if policy enjoins an ad of vio- 
lence, its execution ought never to be intrusted to the 
violent; and that he only ought to be trasted with tiie 
violation of order by whom it is held sacred. 

Both the past conduct of the Union, which was con- 
demned even by several of the evangelical states, and 
the apprehension of even worse treatment, ai'oused the 
Roman Catholics to something beyond mere inactive 
indignation. As to the emperor, his autliority hod sank 
too low to afford them any security against such an 
enemy. It was their union that rendered tb'^ cotifeilev- 
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otes so formyable and ao inaoIeDt; and [mother imian 
must now be opposed to tbein. 

The Bishop of Wurtzbui'g formed the plau of the 
Catholic union, which was distinguished from the evan- 
gelical by the title of the League. The objects agreed 
apon were nearly the same as those which constituted 
the groundwork of the Union. Bishops formed its prin- 
cipal raembei-s, and at its head was placed Maximilian, 
Duke ^Bavaria. As the only influential secular mem- 
ber of the confedei'acy, he was intrastad with far more 
extensive powers than the Protestants had committed 
to their chief. In addition to the duke's being the sole 
head of tJie League's military power, whereby their 
operations acquired a speed and weight unatt^nable by 
the Uoion, they had also the advantage that supplies 
flowed in much more regulaily from the rich jii'elates,. 
than the latter could obtain them from the poor evan- 
gelical states. "Without offering to the emperor, as (he 
sovereign of a Roman Catholic state, any share in their 
confederacy, without even communicating its existence 
to him as empei"or, the League arose at once formidable 
and threatening; with strength sufficient to cmsh the 
Protestant Union, and to miuntain itself luider three 
emperors. It contended, indeed, for Austria, in so far 
as it fought against the Protestant princes ; but Austria 
herself Iwd soon cause to tremble before it. 

The arms of the Union had, in the mean time, been 
tolerably successful in Juliei's and in Alsace; Juiierswas 
closely blockaded, and the whole bishopric of Sti'asburg 
was in their power. But here their splendid achieve- 
ments came to an end. No French army appeared upon 
the Rhine ; for he who was to be its leader, he who was 
the animating soul of fhe whole enterprise, Henry IV., 
was no moi-e ! Their supplies weie on the wane , the 
estates refused to grant new subsidies , and the con 
federate free cities weie offended that then money 
should be libei'ally, but theit advice so sparingly called 
for. Especially were they displeased at being put to 
expense for the expedition against Juheis, which had 
been expressly excluded from the affaxra of the Union 
— at the united princes appropriating to thomoetves 
lai'ge pensions out of the con nioii tiea'uie — and jboi* 
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all, at tbeir refusing to give an account of its expeDcU" 

The Union was thus verging to its fall at the moment 
when the League startfld to oppose it in the vigov of its 
strength. Want of siippUes disabled the confederates 
from any longer keeping the field. And yet it was dan- 
gerous to lay down then' weapons in die sight of an 
armed enemy. To secure themselves at least on one 
side, they hastened to conclude a peace wiih their old 
enemy, die Archduke Leopold ; and both parties agreed 
to wifiidraw their troops from Alsace, to exchange pris- 
oners, and to bury all that had been done in obhvion. 
Thus ended in nothing all these promising preparations. 

The same imperious tone wifli wluoh the Union, in 
the confidence of its strength, had menaced the !ELoniau 
Catholics of Germany, was now reWrted by tbe League 
upon themselves and their ti'oops. The traces of their 
mai'ch wei'e pointed out to them, and plainly branded 
with the hard epithets they had deserved. The chap 
ters of Wurtzbnrg, Bamberg, Sti'asbnrg, Menia, Treves, 
Cologne, and several others, had experienced their de- 
structive presence; to all these the damage donewastobe 
made good, the free passage by land and by water restored 
(for the Protestants had even seized on the navigation 
of the Rhine), and every thing I'eplaced on its former 
footing. Above all, the parties to the Union were called 
on to declare expressly and unequivocally its intentions. 
It was now their tm'n to yield to superior strength. 
They had not calculated on so formidable an opponent; 
but iSiey themselves had tBueht the Roman Catholics the 
secret of their sli'ength. It was humiliatmg to their 
pride to sue for peace, but they might think themselves 
fortunate in obtaining it. The one pai'ty promised resti- 
tution, the other for^veness. All fcid down their arms. 
The storm of war once more rolled by, and a temporai'y 
calm succeeded. The insunection in Bohemia then 
broke out, which deprived the emperor of the last of his 
hereditary dominions, but in this dispute neither the 
Union nor the League took any share. 
. At length tile emperor died in 1613, as little regretted 
in his coffin as noticed on the throne. Long afterward, 
when the miseries of succeeding reigns liad made the 
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misfortunes of his forgotten, a hslo spread about lik 
memory, accl so fenrful a night set in apon Germany, 
that, Tfith tears of blood, people prayed for the return of 
Buch an emperor. 

Kodolph never could be prevailed upon to chuose i. 
successor in the empire, and all awaited with anxiety ths 
approaching vacnncy of the throne ; but, beyond all hope, 
Matdiias at oace ascended it, itnd without opposition. 
The Roman Catholics gave him their voices, becaase 
They hoped tiie best from his vigor and activity ; the 
Protestants gave hioi Chen's, because they hoped every 
thing from his weakness. It is not difficult to reconcile 
this contiadiction. The one relied on what he had once 
appeared ; the other jndged him by what he seemed at 
present. 

The moment of a newBccession is alwaj^ a day of hope; 
Bud tie first Diet of a lung in elective monarcbies is 
usually his severest trial. Every old grievance is bi'oaght 
forward, and Hew ones are sought out, that they may be 
included in the expected reform ; quite a new world is 
expected to commence with the new king. The im- 
portant services which, in his insurrection, liieir religious 
confederates in Austria had rendered to Matthias, were 
still fresh in the raiuds of the Protestant free cities, and, 
abdve all, the price which they had e:«cted for their 
seiTices seemed now to serve them also as a model. 

It was by the favor of the Pi'otestant estates in Aus- 
tria and Moravia that Matthias had sought and really 
found the way to hie brother'a throne ; but, hui'ried on 
by his ambitions views, ho never reflected that a way 
was thus opened for the states to give lavss to theu' 
sovereign. This discovery soon awoke him from the in- 
toxication of success. Scarcely had he shown himself 
in triumph to his Austrian subjects, after his victorious 
expedition to Bohemia, when a humble petition avcaited 
him which was quite sufficient to poison his whole tri- 
umph. They required, befoi'e doing homage, unlimited 
religious toleration in the cities and market-towns, per- 
fect equality of rights between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, and n full and equal admissibility of the lat- 
ter to all offices of state. In several places, they of them- 
selves assumed. these privileges, and, reckoning on a 
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chaage of administration, restored the Protestant reli- 
gion wliere the late emperor had stippresseiJ it. Mnt- 
Qiias, it is ti'ue, had not scrapled to make use of the 
grievaDces of the ProtestaDts for his own ends against 
file emperor ; but it was far fram being his intention to 
relieye them. By a firm and resolute t«ne ho hoped to 
check, at once, these presumptuous demands. He spoke 
of his hereditary title to theae territories, and would hear 
of no stipnlations before the act of homage. A hlte un- 
conditional submission had been rendered by their neigh- 
bors, the inhabitants of Styria, to tbe Archduke Ferdi- 
nand, who, however, had soon reason to repent of it. 
Warned by this example, the Austi'ian atatea persisted 
in their refusal ; and, to avoid being compelled by force 
to do homage, their deputies (after urging their Roman 
Catholic coUeagues to a similar resistance) immediately 
left the capital, and began to levy troops. 

They tookateps to renew their old alliance with Hun 
■gnry, drew the Protestant princes into their interests, 
and set themselves seriously to work to accomplish theii 
object by force of arms. 

With the more exorbitant demands of the Hangai-ian: 
Matthias had not hesitated to comply. For Hungai'j 
was an elective monarchy, and the repubfican eonatitutioc 
of the country justified to himself their demands, and tr 
the Roman Catholic world his concessions. In Austria 
on the contrary, his predecessors had exereised far 
higher prerogatives, which he could not relinquish at tht 
demand of the estates, without incuriing the scoi'u o' 
Roman Cathohc Europe, theenmity of Spain and Rome 
and the contercpt of liia own Roman CathoUc subjects 
His exclusively Romish council, among which the Bishop 
of Vienna, Melchio Kiesel, had the chief influence, ex 
horted him to see all the churches extorted fiom him by 
the Protestanta, rather than to concede one to them as a 
matter of right. 

But by ill luck this difficulty oceuiTcd nt a time when 
the Empei'or Rodolph was yet alive, and a spectator of 
this scene, end who might easily have been tempted to 
employ ogainat his brother the same weapons which the 
latter had successfully directed against him — namely, an 
understanding with his rebellious sulijects. To avoid 
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thia blow MatthiHS willingly availed himself of tlia offer 
mado by Moravia, to act aa mediator between him and 
the estates of AusEi'ia. Ecpreseiitatives of both pai'ties 
met in Vienna, when (he Austrian deputies held language 
which would have excited sui'prise even in (he English 
parliament. " The Protestants," they said, " are deter- 
mined to Ik not worse treated in their native country than 
the handful of Romanists. By the help of his Protestant 
nobles had Matthias redaced the emperor to submission ; 
where eighty Papists were to be found, three handjed 
Protestant barons might be counted. The example of 
Rodolph should be a warning to Matthias. He should 
take care that he did not lose the ten-estrial, in attempt- 
ing to malie conquests for the celestial." As the Mora- 
vian states, instead of using their powers as mediators for 
the empewiv's advantage, finally adopted the cause of 
their co-religionists of Austria; as the Union in Ger- 
many came forward to afford them its most active sup- 
port, and as Matthias dreaded reprisals on the part of 
the efnperor, he was at length compelled to make the 
desired declaration in favor of the Evangelical Church. 

This behavior of the Austrian estates toward their 
archduke was now imitated by the Protestant estates of 
the empire toward their empeiw, and they promised 
themselves the same ^vorable I'esults. At his first 
Diet at Batisbon in 1613, when the most pressing atfairs 
Were waiting for decision — ^when a general contribution 
mis indispensable for a W)U' against Turkey, and against 
Bethlem Gabpr in Transylvania, who, by Turkish aid, 
had forcibly usurped the sotereignly of that land, and 
even threatened Hungary— they surprised hini with an 
entirely new demand. The Roman Catholic votes 
were still the most numerous in the Diet ; and as eveiy 
thing was decided by a plurality of voices, the Protes- 
tant party, however closely united, were entirely wicliout 
consideration. The advantage of this majority the Ro- 
man Catholics were now called on to relinquish ; hence- 
forward no one I'eligiona party was to be permitted to 
dictate to the other by means of its invariable superiority. 
And in truth, if the evangelical relinon was really to be 
represented in the Diet, it was self evident fliat it must 
not bo shvit out from the possibility of making use of 
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iJiat privilege, merely from lie eonatitution of the Diet 
itaelf. Complaints of the judicial usurpations of the 
Aulic Coancil, and of the oppression of the Proteataots, 
accompanied this demand, and the deputies of the es- 
tates were instructed to take no part in any genemj 
deliberaliona fell a fiivowible answer should be given on 
this preliminary point. 

The Diet was torn asunder by this dangerous division, 
which threatened to destroy forever the unity of its 
deliberations. Sincerely ss the emperor might have 
wished, after the example of his father Maxiinillan, to 
preserve a prudent balance between the two religions, 
the present conduct of the Protestants seemed to leave 
him nothing but a critical choice between the two. In 
his present necessittSs a general contribution from the 
estates was indispensable to him ; and yet he could not 
conciliate the one parly without sacrificing the support 
of the other. Insecure as he fell; his situation to be in 
his own hereditary dominions, he could cot but tremble 
at tile idea, however remote, of an open war with the 
Protestants. But the eyes of the whole Eoman Catho- 
lic world, which were attentively regarding his conduct, 
the remonsti'nnces of tlie Roman Catholic estates, and 
of the courts of Rome and Spain, as little permitted him 
to favor the Protestant at the expense of the Romish 
religion. 

So critical a situation would have pai-alyzed a greater 
mind than Matthias ; and his own prudence would scarcely 
have extricated him from his dilemma. But the inter- 
ests of the Roman Catholics were closely interwoven 
with the imperial authority ; if they suffered this to fall, 
the ecclesiastical princes, in pailicular, wotild be with- 
out a bulwark against the attacks of the Protestants. 
Now, then, that they saw tlie emperor wavering, they 
thought it high time to reassure his sinking cour- 
age. They impaited to him thesecret of their League, 
and acquainted him witli its whole constitution, re- 
soarces and power. Little comforting as such a revela- 
tion must have been to the emperor, the prospect of so 
powei'fii] a support gave him greater boldness to oppose 
the Proti stauts. Their demands were rejected, and 
the Diet \ roke up without coming to ii decision, But 
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Matthias was the victim of this dispute. The Protea- 
taats refiised him their sapplies, and made htm oloae 
suffer for the inflexibilitj of Uie Koman Catbolica. 

The Turlis, however, appeared willing to proloog tJie 
cessatJOD of hostilities, and Betfalera Gaior wns left in 
peaceable possessioB Of Ti'ansylvania. The empire was 
now fi'.ee from foreign enemies ; and, eren at home, in 
the midst of all these fearful disputes, peace still reigned. 
An unexpected accident had given a singular turn to the 
dispute as to the succession of Juhers. This duchy 
was Btjll ruled conjointly by the Electorate House of 
Brandenbui-g, and Che Palatine of Neubei^; andamar- 
riage between the Prince of Neuberg and a Princess of 
Brandenburg was to have inseparably united the interests 
of the two houses. But the whole scheme was upset 
by a box on the ear, which, in a drunken brawl, the 
Elector of Brandenburg unfortunately inflicted ujion his 
intended son-in-law. From this moment the good un- 
derstanding between the two houses was at an end. 
The Prince of Neuberg embraced popery. The hand 
of a princess of Bavaria rewaided his apostacy, and the 
strong support of Bavaria and Spain was the natural 
result of both. Tosecui'e to the palatine the exclusive 
possession of Juliers, the Spanish troops from the Netli- 
erlands were mai'ched into the palatinate. To rid him- 
self of these guests, the !EiecCor of Brandenburg called 
the Flemings to his assistance, wboni he sought to 
propitiate by embracing the Calvanistic religion. Both 
Spanish and Dutch armies appeared, but, as it seemed, 
only to make conquests for themselves. 

The neighboring war of the Netherlands seemed now 
about to be decided in German ground ; and what an 
inexhaustible mine of combustibles lay here ready for it! 
The Protestants saw with consternation the Spaniai'ds 
establishing tiiemselves upon the Lower Rhine ; with 
still greater anxiety did tbe Roman Catholics see the 
Hollanders bursting through the frontiers of the empu'e. 
It was in the west that the mine vras expected to ex- 
plode which had long been dug under the whole oi 
Germany. To the west, apprehension and anxiety 
turned; but tiie spark which kindled the flame came 
unexpocleiily from tlie east. 
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The titrnqnillity which Eodolph II. 's Letter of Maj- 
esty had BBtabliahed in Bohemia lasted for some time, 
under the administiation of Matthias, till the nomination 
of » now heii' to this kingdom in the person of Ferdinand 
of Grata. 

This prince, whom we shall afterward become better 
acqu^nted with under the title of Ferdinand II., Em- 
peror of Germany, had, by the violent extirpation of the 
Protestant religion within his hereditary dominions, 
announced himself as an inexorable zealot for popery, 
and was consequently looked upon by the Roman Calb- 
olic part of Bohemia as the futare pillar of their chnreh. 
The declining health of the emperor Irought on this 
hour rapidly ; and, relying on so powerful a supporter, 
the Bohemian papists began to treat the Protestants 
with Utile moderation. The Protestant vassals of Bo- 
man Catholic nobles, in paj'tieular, experienced tlieharsh- 
est ti'eaEment. At length, several of the former were 
incautious enough to speak somewhat loudly of their 
hopes, and by threatening Unts to awaken among the 
Protestftnts a suspicion of their future sovereign. But 
this mistrust would never have broken out into actual 
Tlolence, had the Koman Catholics confined themselves 
to general expressions, and not by attacks on individuals 
furnished the discontent of the people with entei'prisiDg 
leaders. 

Henry Matthias, Count Thurn, not a native of Bohe- 
mia, bat pi-oprietoi- of some esates in that kingdom, had, 
by his zeal for .the Protestant cause, and an enthnsiaslic 
attachment to his newly adopted country, gained the 
entire confidence of the Uli'aqnists, which opened liim 
the way to the most important posts. He had fought 
with great glory against the Turks, and won, by a flat- 
tering address, the hearts of the multitude. Of a hot 
and impetuous disposition, which loved tumult because 
his talents shone in it — lash and thoughtless onongh to 
undertake things which cold prudence and a calmer 
temper would not have ventured upon — unscrupulous 
enough, whert the gratificatiori of his pasaons was con- 
cerned, to sport witi the fate of thousands, and at the 
same time politic enough to hold in leading-strings such 
B people as thfl Bohemians then were. He hnr] already 
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taken an active pare in tlie troubles under Rodolpli's 
administration ; and the Letter of Majesty, which the 
states had extorted from that emperor, was chiefly to 
be laid to his merit- The cotirt had intrusted to hiwi, 
as burgrave or castellan of Calstein, the custody of the 
Bohemian crowu, and of the national chai'ter. But the 
nation had placed in his hands something far more im- 
portant — itself— Vfiih. the office of defender or protector 
of flie feulh. The aristocracy, by which the emperor 
was ruled, impnidendy deprived him of -this harmless 
guardianship M the dead, to leave him his full influence 
over the Uving. They took itom him his office of bur- 
grave, or constable of the castle, which had rendered 
him dependent on the court, thereby opening his eyes 
to the importance of the other which remained, and 
wounded his vapity, which yet was the thing that made 
his ambition harmless. Fmin Ibis moment he was act- 
uated solely by a desire of revenge ; and the opportunity 
of giatifying it was not long wanting. 

In the itiyal letter which the Bohemians had extorted 
fivm Eodolph II., as well as in the German religious 
treaty, one material article remained undetermined. 
All Oie privileges granted by the latter to the Protes- 
tants, were conceived in fitvor of the estates or govern- 
ing bodies, not of the subjects ; for only to those of the 
ecclesiastical stotes had a toleration, and that pi'ecarious, 
been conceded. The Bohemian Letter of Majesty, in 
the same manner, spoke only of the estates and imperial 
towns, the mogiatratea of which had contiived to obtain 
equal privileges with the former. These alone were 
free to erect churches and schools, and openly to cel- 
ebrate their Protestant worship ; in all other t«wna, it 
was left entirely to the government to which they be- 
longed, to determine the religion of theinhabitaota. The 
estates of the empire had availed themselves of this 
privilege in its fullest extent ; the secular indeed .with- . 
out opposition; while the ecclesiastical, in whose case 
the declaration of Ferdinand had limited this privilege, 
disputed, not without reason, the validity of that limita- 
tion. What was a disputed point in the religious treaty, 
was left still more doubtful in the Letter of Majesty, in 
the former, the construction was not doubtful, but it wss 
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aquestion how far obedience iiiiglitbe compulsoiyi in tho 
latter, the interpi'etation tchb left to the s1»tes. Tha 
subjects of the ecclesiastical estates in Bohemia thonglit 
themselves entitled to the game Tights which the declar- 
ation of Ferdinand secured to the subjects of German 
bishops : they considered themselves on an equality 
with the subjects of imperial towns, because they looked 
upon the ecclesiastical property as part of the royal de- 
mesnes. In the little town of EJostergrab, subject t« 
the Archbishop of Prague ; and in Braunau, which be- 
longed to the abbot of tiiat monastery, churches were 
founded by the Protestants, and completed, notwith- 
standing the opposition of their superiors, and the disap- 
probation of the emperor. 

In the mean time, the vigilance of the defenders had 
sottiewhat relaxed, and the court thought it might ven- 
ture on a decisive step. By the emperor's orders, the 
church at Klostergrab was pulled down; that at Braa- 
nau forcibly shut up, and the most turbulent of lie 

among the Protestants was the consequence of this 
measure ; a loud outcry was evei-ywhere raised at this 
violation of the Letter of Majesty; and Count Th«rn, 
animated by revenge, and particularly called upon bj 
his oiBce of defender, showed himself not a little busy 
in inflaming the minds of the people. At his instigation 
deputies were summoned to Prague fTOm eveiy circle 
in die empire, to concert the necessoiy measures against 
the common danger. It was resolved to petition the 
emperor to press for the liberation of the piisoners. 
The answer ot the emperor, already offensive to die 
slntes, from its being addressed, not to them, but to his 
viceroy, denounced their conduct as illegal and rebellious, 
justified what had been done at Klostergrab and Brau- 
nau as the result of an imperial mandate, and contained 
Bome passages that might be construed into thi'eats. 

Count Thum did not iail t-o aagment the unfavoi'able 
impression which tliis imperial edict made upon the 
assembled estates. He pointed out to them the danger 
in which all who had signed the petition were involved, 
and sought, by working on their resentment and fears, 
to hnrry them into violent tesolntions To have canned 
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their im mediate revolt Bgniost the emperor, would have 
been, as yet, too bold a meaaure. It was only step by 
step that he would lead them an to this, unavoidable le- 
Hult. He held it, therefore, advisable, first to direct their 
indignation against the emperor's counselors; and for 
that purpose circulated a report, that the imperial proc- 
lamation had been drawn up by the govenirnent at 
Prague, and only signed in' Vienna. Among the impe- 
rial delegates, the chief objects of the popular hatred 
were the President of the Chamber, Slawata, and Baron 
MartiniiK, who had been elected, in place of Count 
Thurn, Burgrave of Calstein. Both had long before 
evinced pretty openly their hostile feelings towai-d the 
Protestants, by alone refusing to be present at the sit- 
ting at which the Letter of Majesly had been inserted 
in the Bohemian constitntion. A threat was made at the 
time to make them I'esponsibje for every violation of 
the Letter of Majesly; and from this moment, what- 
ever evil befell the Protestants was set down, and not 
without reason, to their account. Of all the Roman 
Catholic nobles, these two had Created their Protestant 
vassals with the greatest hai-shness. They were ac- 
cused of hunting them with dogs tn the mass, and of 
endeavoring to compel them to popery by a denial of 
the rites of baptism, mai'i^age, and burml. Against twn 
chaiTictere so unpopulai-, the public indignation was 
easily excited, and they were marked out for a sacrifice 
to the general indignation. 

On the 23d of May, 1618, the deputies appeared 
armed, and in gi'eat numbers, at the royal palace, and 
forced tbeir vray into the hall where the Commission- 
ers, Sternberg, Martinitz, Lobkowitz, and Slawatn, were 
assembled. In a threatening tone they demanded to 
know from each of them, whether he had token any 
pai't, or had consented to, the impe:ial proclamation. 
Sternberg received them with composure, Marticitz 
and Slawata witb defiance. This decided their fate ; 
Sternberg and Lobkowitz, less hated, and more feared, 
were led by the arm out of the room : Martinitz and 
Skwata were seized, dragged to a window, and pi'ecip- 
itated from a height of eighty feet, into the castie trench. 
Their creature, the secretary Fabrtcius, vras thrown 
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aSter tlieni. This singulov mode of execution natui'dliy 
. excited the snrprise of civilized natious. The Bohe- 
uiians justified it as a uatioual custom, end saw DOthiQg 
remarkable iu the whole affdr, excepting that any ono 
should have got up again safe and sound B&ex such a 
fiJl. A dunghill, on which the imperial commissioners 
chanced to be deposited, had saved them fi'om injury. 

It was not to be expected that Itis summaiy mode of 
proceeding would much increase the fever of the pai'- 
ties with the empei'oi-, but this was the veiy position 
to which Count Thucn wished to bring ihom. If, from 
the fear of uncertain danger, they had permitted ihem- 
sekes such an act of violence, the ceitain expectation 
of punishment, and the now urgent necessity for their 
own securi^, would plunge them still deeper into guilt. 
By this brutal act of self-redress, no room was left for 
irresolution or repentance, and it seemed as if a single 
crime could be absolved only by a series of violences. 
As the deed itself could hoc be undone, nothing was 
left but to disarm tiie hand of punishment. Thirty 
directors were appointed to organize a regular insurrec- , 
tion. They seized upon all the offices of state, and ail 
the imperial revenues, took into their oviH service the 
royal functionaries and the soldiers, and summoned the 
Whole Bohemian nation to avenge the common cause. 
The Jesuits, whom the common hatred accused as the 
insUgBtors of every previous oppression, were banished 
the Mngdom, and this harsh measure the estates found 
it necessary to justify in a formal manifesto. These 
various steps were taken for the preseiTation of the 
voyal authority and the laws— the language of all reb- 
els till fortune has decided in their favor. 

The emotion which the news of the Bohemian insur- 
rection excited at the imperial court, was much less 
lively than such intelligence deserved. The Emperor 
Matthias was no longer the i-esolute spirit that foj-merly 
sought out his king and master in the very bosom of his 
people, and hurled him from three thrones. The con- . 
fidence and courage which had animated him in a 
usurpation, deserted him in a legitimate self-defense. 
The Bohemian rebels had Grst taken up arms, and the 
" * ' 'e him to join them. But 
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he could not hope to confine such a i*ar to Bohemia. 
In oil the teiTJtories under his dominion, the Protes- 
tants were united by a dongerons sympathy — the com- 
mon danger of their religion might suddenly combine 
them all into a formidable republic. What could he 
oppose to such an enemy, if the Proteslant portion of 
his subjects deserted him? And wotildnot both par- 
ties exhaust themselves in so roinous a civil war 7 
How much was at stake if he lost; and if he won, 
whom eke would be destiny but his own stibjeets ? 
Considerations such as these inclined the emperoi 
, and his council to concessions and pacific measures, but 
it waa in this veiy spu'it of concession that, as others 
would hare it, lay the origin of the evil. The Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, of Gratz, congratulatfld the emperor 
upon an event which would justify, in the eyes of all 
Europe, the severest measures against the Bohemian 
Protestants. "Disobedience, lawlessness, and insur- 
rection," he said, " went always hand ia hand, with 
Protestantism. Every privilege which had been con- 
ceded to the estates by himself and his predecessor, 
had had DO other effect than to riuse their demands. 
All the tneasures of the heretics were aimed agcun^t 
the imperial authority. Step by step had they advan- 
ced from defiance to defiance up to this last aggression; 
in a short time they would assail all that lemained to 
be ass^led, in the person of the emperor. In arms 
alone was there any safely against such an enemy — 
peace and snbordinadon could be only established upon 
the ruins of their dangerous privileges ; security for the 
Catholic belief vraa to be found only in tile total destruc- 
tion of this sect. Uncertain, it waa true, might be ftie 
event of the wari but inevitable was the ruin if it were 
pretermitted. The confiscation of the lands of the reb- 
els would richly indemnity them for its expenses, while 
the terror of punishment would teach the other states 
the wisdom of a prompt obedience in future." Were 
the Bohemian Protestants to blame, if they ai'med 
themselves in time against the enforcement of such 
maxims ? The insun'ection in Bohemia, beside, was 
directed only agiunst the successor of the emperoi-, not 
against lumself, who had done nothing to JQstify the 
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Bkvm of file Proteatants. To exclude tliis prince from 
the Bohemian thi-oae, arms had before been taken up 
under Matthias, though as long aa tliis emperor lived, 
his subjects had kept within the bounds of an apparent 



But Bohemia was in arms, and, iinavmed, the em- 
pei'or dared not even offer them peace. For this pur- 
pose, Sptun snpplied gold, and promised to send tl'oops 
from Italy and Che Netherlands. Count Bucquoi, a na- 
Ijye of the Nelherlands, was named generalissimo, be- 
cause no native could be ti'usted, and Count Dampien'e, 
another foreigner, commanded rsoder him. Before the 
army took the field, the emperor endeavored to bring 
about an. amicable arrangement, by the publicatfeon of a 
manifesto. In this he assured the Bohemians, " that 
he held sacred the Letter of Majesty — that he had not 
formed any resolutions inimical to their religion or their 
privileges, and that his present prepai'atiDns were foreed 
upon him by their own. As soon as the natjon laid 
down fheu' arms, he also would disband hia army." 
But this gracious letter iailed of its effect, because the 
leaders of the insurrection contrived to hide from the 
people tile emperor's good intentions. Instead of this, 
ihey circulated the most alarming reports from the pul- 
pit, and by pamphlets, and terrified the deluded popu- 
lace with threatened hon'ors of another Saint Baitholo- 
mew's that existed only in their own imagination. AH 
Bohemia, with the exceptioD of thiee towns, Budweiss, 
Krummau, and Pilsen, took part in this insurrection. 
These three towns, inhabited principally by Roman 
Catholics, alone had the courage, in this general revolt, 
to hold out for the emperor, who promised them assist- 
ance. But it could not escape Count Thurn, how dan- 
gerous it was to leave in hostile hands three places of 
such importance, which would at all times keep open 
for the imperial troops an entrance into the kingdom. 
With prompt detei-mination he appeai-ed before Bud- 
weiss and Krumman, in the hope of terriiying them 
into a surrender. Krummau smTendered, but all his 
attacks were steadfastly repulsed hy Budweiss- 

And now, too, the emperor began to show more 
is and energy. Bucquoi and DarapieiTO, wifli 
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two armies, fell upon the Bohemian renitories, which 
they treated na a hostile coundy. But the imperial 
gonei'aJs fouod the march to Prague raoi'e dilScult than 
they hfld expected. Every paaa, eveiy posiljoa that 
was the least tenable, must he opened by the sword, 
and resistance' iocreased at each &esh step they took, 
for the outrages of their ti'oops, chiefly conswting of 
Hungai'ians end Walloons, drove their friends to revolt 
and flieir enemies to desptur. But even now that his 
troops had penetvated into Bohemia, the emperor con- 
tinued to offer the estates peace, and to show himself 
ready for an amicable adjustment. But the new pros- 
pects which opened upon them raised the courage of 
the revolters. Moravia espoused their party; and from 
Germany appeared to them a defender equally in tj'epid 
and unexpected, in the person of Count Mansfield. 

The heads of the Evangelic Uoioa had been silent 
but not inactive spectators of the movements In Bohe- 
mia. Both were contending for the same cause, and 
against the seme enemy. In the fate of the Bohemians, 
their confederates in the faith might read their own ; 
end the cunse of this .people was represented es of sol- 
emn common concern of the Gei'man League. Tme 
to these principles, the Unionists suppoited the eom'age 
of the insurgents by promises of assistance ; and a for- 
tunate accident now enabled theio, beyond their hopes, 
to ftdfill them. 

The instrument by which the House of Austiia was 
hunlbled m Germany, was Peter Ernest, Count Mans- 
field, tlie son of a distinguished Austrian officer, Ernest 
von Mansfield, who for some time had commanded with 
repute the Spanish army in the Netherlands. His first 
campaigns in Juliei's and Alsace had been made, in the 
service of this house, end wnder the banner of the Arch- 
duke Leopold, agiunst the Protestant religion and the 
liberties of Germany. But insensibly won by the prin- 
ciples of this 'i-eligion, he abandoned a leader whose 
selfishness denied him the reimbursement of the mon- 
eys expended in his cause, and he transfeii'ed his zeal 
and a victorious sword to the Evangelic Union. It hap- 
pnned just then that the Duke of Savoy, an ally of the 
Union, demanded assistance in a war Jigainst Stiain 
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They assigned to him their newly acquiied servant, aad 
Mansfield leceived instructions to raise nil army of four 
thousand men in Germany, in the cause and in the pay 
of the duke. Therumy wna rendy tomai'cliat the very 
moment when the dames of war bnrst out in Bohemia 
and tha duke, who atthtmdd ttd 3f 

its services, placed itthdp IfhU 
Nothing could be more w 1 th C j th 

the prospect of aiding tii fed t B fa 

the cost of a diird party M fi Id d d 

forthwith to naarch Trith th f th uh d m 
that kingdom ; and a pr t d d B ] m 

was given to bliad the p bh to th -u h f 

this levy. ■ 

This Mansfield now pp d B 1 m d by 

the occupation of Pilsen ^i ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ''' 

to the emperor, obttuued fi t t g A y 

The, courage of the r I la was forth in as d by 
succors which the Sile n t t diap h d h 
assistance. Between th d h mp n I t 

eral battles were fought, far, d d ft » d b t 

oaly on that account the more 
ed as the prelude to a more 
the vigor of his military operations, a negotiation was 
entered into with the emperor^ and a disposition was 
shown to accept the proffered mediation of Saxony, 
But, before the ©vent could prove how little sincerity 
there was in these proposals, tie emperor was removed 
front the scene By death. 

What now had Matthias dona to justify the expecta- 
tions which he had excited by the overthi'ow of his pred- 
ecessor 1 Was it worth while to ascend a brother's 
tlirone thmugh goilt, and then maintain it with so little 
dignity, and leave it with so little renown 1 As long as 
Matthias sat on the throne, he had to atone for the im- 
prudence by which he had gained it. To enjoy the 
regal dignity a few years sooner, he had shackled the 
free exercise of its prerogatives. The slender portion 
of independence lefi him by the giowing power of the 
estates, was stjll farther lessened by the ecoi-oachments 
of his relations. Sickly and childless, he saw the atten- 
tion of the world turned to an ambitious heir who wm 
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impatiently aaticipating his fato ; and who, by liis iuter- 
ference with tiie closing administration, was already 
opening his own. 

"With Matthias, the reigning line of the German 
House of Austria was in a manner extinct ; for of all 
the sons of JWasimilian, one only was now alive, tiie 
weiik and childless Archduke AJbert, in the Nether- 
lands, who had already renounced his claims to die 
inheritance in favor of me line of Gratz. The Spanish 
house had also, in a secret bond, resigned ibs preteu- 
nions to the Austrian possessions in behalf of the Arch- 
duke Feidinaiid, of Stji'ia, in whom the branch of 
Hapebm-g was about to put forth new shoota, and the 
former gi'eatness of Austi'ia to experience a revival. 

The fiither of Feidinaod was the Archduke Charles 
of Carniola, Carinthia, and Styria, tlie youngest brother 
of the Emperor Maximilian II. ; his mother a princess 
, of Bavaria. . Having lost his father at twelve years of 
a^e, he was intrusted by the archduchess to the guard- 
ianship of her brother ■William, Duke of Bavaria, under 
whose eyes he was instructed and educated by Jesuits 
at the Academy of Ingolstadt. What principles he was 
likely to imbibe by hia intercourse with a prince, who 
fi-om motives of devotion had abdicated his government, 
may be easily conceived. Care was iaken to point out 
to him, on the one hand, the weak indulgence of Max- 
imilian's bouse toward the adherents of tlie new doc- 
ti'ines, and the consequent troubles of then- dominions ; 
on the other, the blessings of Bavai'ia, and the inflexible 
leiigioua zeal of its rulers : between these two exam- 
ples he was left to choose for himself. 

Formed in this school to be a stout champion of tiie 
tmth, and a prompt instrument of the Church, he left 
Bavaria, after a residence of live yeai^, to assume the 
government of his hereditary dominions. The estates 
of Carniola, Carinthia, and Styria, who, before doing 
homage, demanded a guaranty for freedom of religion, 
were told that religious liberty had nothing to do with 
flieir aUegiance. The oath was put to ihem without 
conditions, and unconditionally taken. Many years, 
however, elapsed, ore tlio designs which had been 
■ planned at Ingolstadt were ripe for execution. Before 
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attempting to cairry them iato effect, he sought in per- 
son aC Loretto the favor of the VirgiG, aad I'eceived the 
apostolic benediction in Rome at Sie feet of Clement 

vm. 

These designs were nothing less tlian the expulsion 
of Protestantism from a couutiy where it had the advan- 
tage of numbei'a, and had been legally recognized by a 
formal act of toleration, granted by his father to the no- 
ble and knightly estates of the land. . A grant so for- 
mally ratified could not be revoked without danger; but 
no difficulties could deter the pious pupil of the Jesuits. 
The example of other states, both !Romaa Catholic and 
Protestant, which wilhin theh own teiiitories had exer- 
eised unquestioned a right of reformndon, and the abuse 
which the estates of S^ria made of their rehgions Uber- 
ties, would serve as a, justification of this violent proced- 
ure. Under the shelter of an absurd positive law, those 
of equity and prudence might, it was thought, be safely 
despised. In the execution of these unrighteous designs. 
Ferdinand did, it must be owned, display no common 
eonrage and perseverance. Without tumult, and, we 
may add, without cruelty, he suppressed flje Pi-otestant 
service in one town after another, and in a few years, to 
the astonishment of Germany, this dangerous work was 
brought to a successful end- 
But, while liie Roman Catholics admired him as a 
hero, and the champion of the Church, the Protestants 
began to combine against him as against their most dan- 
gerous enemy. And yet Matthias's intention to bequeath 
l« him the succession, met with little or no oppo t na 
the elective states of Austi'ia. Even the B hem ans 
agreed to receive him as their future king, on ery fa 
able conditions. It was not until afterward, w I n tl ^ 
had experienced the pernicious induenco of h un Is 
ou the administration of the emperor, that the an ty 
was first excited ; and then several projects, in h hand 
writing, which unlucky chance threw into then hands, 
as they plainly evinced his disposition toward them, car- 
ried their apprehensions to the utmost pilch. In particu- 
lai', they were alarmed by a secret family compact with 
Spain, by which, in default of heirs-male of his own body, 
Ferdinand bequeathed to that ci'own the kingdom of 
5 F 3 
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Bohemia, without first consulting flie wiahes of that na- 
tion, and without regard to its right of free electioa. 
The many enemies, too, which by liia reforms in Styria 
that prince had provoked among the Protestants, were 
very prejudicial to bis intertiBts in Bohemia ; and some 
Styrian emigrants, who had taken refwge there, bring- 
ing with them into their adopted country hearts over- 
flowing with a desire of revenge, were particularly active 
in exciting the flame of revolt. Thus ill-affected did 
Ferdinand And die Bohemians, when he succeeded 
Matthias. 

So bad an undei'standicg between the nation and the 
candidate for the thione wonM have raised a storm even 
in the most peaceable succession ; how much more so 
at the present moment, before the ardor of insurrection 
had cooled ; when the nation had just recovered its dig- 
nity, and reasserted ila rights ; when they still held 
arms in their hands, and the consciousness of unity had 
awakened an enthusiastic reliance on ttieir own strength ; 
when, by past success, by the promises of. foreign assist- 
ance, and by visionary expectations of the future, their 
courage had been r^sed to an undoubting confidence. 
Disregarding the rights already conferred on Ferdinand, 
the estates declared the throne vncant, and then' right o( 
election entirely unfettered. All hopes of their peaceful 
sobmission were at an end, and if Ferdinand wished still 
to wear the crown of Bohemia, he must choose between 
purchasing it at the sacrifice of all that would make a 
crown desirable, or winning it sword in hand. 

But with what means was it to be won T Turn his 
eyes where he would, the fire of revolt was burning. 
Silesia had already joined the insurgents in Bohemia; 
Moravia was on the point of following its example. In 
Upper and Lower Austria the spirit of libei'lj was awake, 
as iC had been under Rodolph,ji.nd the estates refused to 
do homage. Hungary was. menaced with an inroad by 
Prince Bethlem Gabor, on the side of Transylvania; a 
secret arming among the Turks spread consternation 
among the provinces to the eastward ; and, to complete 
his perplexities, in his hereditary dominions, the Protes- 
tants also, stimulated by the general example, were 
again raising their liaad^. In Ihnt tjunitei', tbeiv num- 
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bera were overwhelming; in most places they had poa- 
BBBsion of the revenues which Ferdinand would need 
for the maintenance of the wav. The neutral began to 
waver, the faithful to be discouraged, tke turbulent alone 
10 be animated and confident. One half of Germany eu- 
coaraged the rebels, the other inactively awnited the 
issue ; Spanish aaaistance was still very remote. The 
moment which hod bTOnght him every thing, threatened 
also to deprive him of all. 

And vfhen he now, yielding to the stern law of ne- 
cessity, made overtures to the Bohemian rebels, all his 
pi'oposals for peace were insolently rejected. Count 
Thurn, at the head of an ai'my, entered Moravia to 
bring this province, which alone continued to waver, to 
a decision. The appearance of their friends ia the sig- 
nal of revolt for the Moravian Protestants, Bl'Onn is 
taken, the remainder of the country yields with free will, 
throughout the province governniaht and reli^on ere 
changed. Swelling as it flows, the torrent of rebellion 
pours down upon Austria where a party, holding wmi- 
hi sentiments, receives it with a joyfiil concurrence. 
Henceforth, there should be no more distinctions of re- 
ligion; *equality of rights should be gnaraiitied to all. 
Christian churches. They hew that a foreign force has 
been invited into the country to oppress the Bohemians. 
Let them be sought out, and the enemies of liberty pur- 
sued to the ends of the earth. Not an arm is raised in 
defense of the archduke, and the rebels, at length, en- 
camp before Vienna to besiege their sovereign. 

Ferdinand had sent his children from Gratz, where 
they were no longer safe, to the Tyrol ; he himself 
awaited tlie insurgents in his capital. A handful of sol- 
diers was all he coald oppose to the enraged multitude ; 
these few were without pay or provisions, and therefore 
Uttle to be depende'd on. Vienna was unprepared for 
a bug siege. The party of the Protestants, I'eady at any 
moment to join the Bohemians, had the preponderance 
in the city; those in the country had already begun to 
levy troops agiunst her. AUeady, in imagination, the 
Protestant populace saw the emperor shut up in a 
monastery, his tcmtories divided, and his children edu- 
cated as rrotastanta. Confiding in secret, and surrounded 
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by public enemies, he saw the cLasm eveiy moment 
widening to engulf his hopes aotl ovop himself. The 
Bohemian bullets were already falling upon the imperial 
palace, when sixteen Anstrian barons forcibly entered 
hii9 chamber, and inveighing against him with loud and 
bitter reproaches, endeaeored to force him into a con- 
federation with the. Bohemians. One of them, seizing 
htm by the button of his doublet, demanded, in a tone of 
menace, " Ferdinand,' wilt thou sign it !" 

Who would not be pardoned h^ he wavered in this 
finghtful situation ? Yet Ferdinand still remembered the 
dignity of a Eoman emperor. No alternative seemed left 
to hiin but an immediate Hight or submission ; laymen 
urged him to the one, priests to the other. If be aban- 
doned the CL^, it would fall into the enemy's hands ; 
with Vienna, Auati-ia was lost; ■with Austria, the impe- 
•"ial throne. Ferdinand abandoned not his capital, and 
as httle would he hear of conditions. 

The ai'chduke is still engaged in altercation with the 
deputed barons, when all at once a sound of trumpets is 
heard in the palace square. Terror and astonishment 
lake possession of all present ; a, fearful report pervades 
theffflJaoe; onedepnty afberanotherdisappears. Many 
of the nobility and citizens hastily take refuge in tJie 
camp of Thm'n. This sudden change ia effected by a 
regiment of Dampierre's cuirassiers, who i»t that moment 
marched into the city to defend the archduke. A body 
of infantry soon followed ; reassured by their appear- 
ance, several of the Roman Catholic citizens, and even 
the students themselTes, take up arms. A report which 
arrived just at the same time from Bohemia, made bia 
deliverance complete. The Flemish general, Bucquoi, 
had totally defeated Count Mansfeld at Budweiss, and 
was mai-ching upon Prague. The Bohemians hastily 
broke up iheir camp before Vienna,' io protect their own 
capital. 

And now also l}te passes were free which the enemy 
nad taken possession of, in order to obsll'uct Ferdinand's 
progress to his coronation at Frankfort. If the acces- 
sion to the impei'ial throne was important for the plane 
of the King of Hungary, it was of stiil greater eonse- 
quenco at the present niomcnt, when his nomination as 
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empordr would nffoi'dtiie most unsuspicious and decisive 
proof of the digniQ' of his pei'soo, and of the justice of 
his cause, while, at the same time, it would give him. a 
kope of support fi'om tiie empue. But llie same cabal 
which- opposed him in hb hereditary dominioDs, labored 
also tocouutetacthiminhis canvass for tihe imperial dig- 
nity. No AuslJ-ian prbce, they maintained, ought to 
ascend the throne ; least of all Ferdinand, the bigoted 
persecutor of their religion, the slave of Spain and of 
the Jesnits. To prevent this, the crown had been offered, 
even during liie lifetime of Matthias, lo' the Duke of Ba- 
varia, and on his refusal, to the Duke of Savoy. As some 
difficulty was experienced in settling witti the latter the 
conditions of acceptance, it was sought, at all events, to 
delay the election till some decisive blow in Austria or 
Bohemia should annihilate aQ the hopes of Ferdinand, 
and incapacitate him from any competition for this dig- 
nity. The members of the Union left no stone unturned 
to gain over from Ferdinand the Electorate of Saxony, 
■which was bound to Austrian interests; they repre- 
sented to this court the dangers with which the Protes- 
tant religion, and even the conslitufjon of the empire, 
were threatened by the principles of this prince and his 
Spanish albance. By the elevation of Ferdinand to the 
imperial thi'one, Germany, they further asserted, would 
be involved in the private quarrels of this prince, and 
bring upon itself the arms of Bohemia. But in spile of 
all opposing influences, the day of election was fixed, 
Fei-dinand summoned to it as lawful king of Bohemia, 
and his electoral vote, after a fruitless resistance on 
the part of the Bohemian estates, acknowledged to be 
good. The votes of tlie three ecclesiastical electorates 
were for him. Saxony was favorable to him, Brandenburg 
made no opposition, and a decided majority declared liim 
emperor in 1619. Thus he saw the most doubtful of 
his crowns placed first of all on his head ; bat a few days 
after he lost that which he had reckoned among the most 
certain of his possessions. While he was thus elected 
emperor in Frankfort, he wQs in Prague deprived of tlie 
Bohemian throne. 

Almost all of bis German hereditaiy dominions had in 
the mean time entereid into a formidable league with the 
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Bohemians, whose insolence now exceeded all bounds. 
Ill a general Diet, the latter, on the 17th of Augnst, 
1619, proclaimed the emperor an enemy to the Bohe- 
mian religion and liberties, who by his pernicious coun- 
sels had alienated from them tbe affections of &e late 
emperor, had furnished troops to oppress them, had 
given their country as a prey to foreigners, and finally, 
in contravention of the national rights, had bequeathed 
the ci'own, by a secret compact, to Spain : they there- 
fore declared that he had forfeited whatever title he 
might otherwise have had to the crown, and immediately 
proceeded to a new election. As this sentence was prO: 
nounoed by ProtealantB, their choice could not well fall 
upon a Roman Catholic prince, though, te save appear- 
ances, some voices were raised for Bavaria and Savoy. 
But the violent religious animosities which divided the 
evMigelicai and the reformed parties among the Protes- 
tants, impeded for some time the election even of a 
Protestant king; till at last the address and activily of 
the Calvinists carried the day from the numerical supe- 
riority of the Lutherans. 

Among all the princes who were competitors for this 
dignity, Che Elector Palatine Frederick V. had the best 
OTounded claims on the confidence and gratitude of the 
Bohemians ; and among them all, there was no one in 
whose case the private interests of particular estates, and 
the attachment of the people, seemed to be justified by 
so many considerations of state. Frederick V. was of 
a free and lively spirit, of great goodness of heart, and 
regal liberality. He was the head of the Calvinistjc party 
in Germany, the leader of the Union, whose i-eaources 
were at his disposal, a near relation of the Duke of Ba- 
varia, and a son-in-law of the King of Great Britain, who 
might lend him his powerful support. All tliese con- 
siderations were prominently and successfully brought 
foi-ward by the Calvinists, and Frederick V, was chosen 
king by the Assembly at Prague, amid prayers and 
tears of joy. 

The whole proceedings of the Diet at Prague had 
been premeditated, and Fiederick himself had taken too 
active a share in the matter to feel at all surprised at the 
offer made to him by the Bohemiaos. But now the im- 
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niodinte glitter of Ciiis tlirorie dazzled him, and the mag- 
nitude l)Oth of his elevation and his delinqaeocy made 
his weak mind to tremble. After the usual manner of 
pusillanimona spirits, he sought to conlirm himself in his 
piHTJose by ihe opinions of others ; bu6 these opinions 
had no weight with him when they ran counter to his 
own cberjshed wishes. Saxony and Bavaria, of whom 
he sought advice, all his brother electors, all who com- 
pared the magnitude of the design with his capacities 
and resources, warned hirn of the danger into which he 
was about to rash. Even King James of England pre- 
ferred to see his son-in*lBW deprived of this crown, than 
that the sacred majesty of kings siiould be outraged by 
so dangerous a precedent. But of what avail was the 
voice of prudence against the sednetjve gUtter of a 
ciuv^n? In the moment of boldest determi nation, when 
they are indignantly rejecting the consecrated branch of 
a race which had governed them for two centuries, a 
free people throws itself into his ai'ms. Confiding in his 
courage, they choose him as their leader in the danger- 
oils career of glory and liberty. To him, as to its born 
chMUpion, an oppressed religjon looks for shelter and 
support against its persecutors. Could he have liie 
weakness to listen to his fears, and to betray the cause 
of religion and liberty ? This religion proclaims to him 
its own preponderance, and the weakness of its rival- 
two tJiirds of the power of Austria are now in arms 
Bgainst Austria itself, while a formidable confederacy, 
already formed in Transylvania, would, by a hostile at- 
tack, further disti'act even tlie weak remnant of its 
power. Could inducements such as these fail to awaken 
his ambition, or such hopes to animate and inflame his 
resolution ? 

A few moments of calm considei'ation would have 
sufficed to show the danger of the undertaking, and the 
comparatire worthlessness of the prize. But me temp- 
taJiion spoke to his feelings ; the wai'ning only to his rea- 
son. It was his misfortune tkat his neai'est and most 
inflnentiol cotmselors espoused the side of his passions. 
The aggi'andiaement of their master's power opened to 
the ambition and avarice of his Palatine servants an 
unlimited field for their gi'atiiieation ; this anticipated 
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triumph of tLeir church kindled tho ardor of flie Ca!- 
vinisljc foimtics. Could a mind so weak as that ofFer- 
dinaud I'eaist the delusiona of his counselors, who ex- 
aggei'ated his resources and his sti'eugth, as much as 
they uodeirated those of his enemies ; or the exhorta- 
tions of his preachers, who announced the effusions of 
their fanatical zeal as the immediate inspiration of 
heaven 1 The dreams of asti'ology "fiiled his mind with 
TisioDBry hopes ; even iove conspired, with its iiTesist- 
ible fascination, to complete the seduction, " Had you," 
demanded the electress, "confidence enough in your- 
self to accept the hdnd of a king's danghter, and have 
you misgivings about taking a crown which is volunta- 
rily offei-ed you I I would rather eat bread at thy kingly 
table, than feast at fliy Electoral board." 

Frederick accepted the Bohemian ci'own. Tba cor- 
onation was celebrated wilh unexampled pomp at Piugae, 
for the nation displayed all its riches in honor of its own 
work. Silesia and Moravia, the adjoining provinces to 
Bohemia, followed their example, and did homage to 
Frederick. The reformed faim was entooned in aJi 
the churches of fee kingdom ; the rejoicings were un- 
bounded, their attachment to their new king bordered 
on adoration. Denmark and Sweden, Holland and 
Venice, and several of the Dutch states, acknowledged 
him as lawful sovereign, and Frederick now prepared 
to maintiuD his new acquisition. 

His principal hopes rested on Prince Bethlem Gabor 
of Transylvania. This formidable enemy of Austria, 
and of the Eoman Catholic church, not content with the 
principality which, with the assistance of the Turks, ha 
had wieBted from his legitimate prince, Gabriel Bathosi, 
gladly Bei^ed this opportunity of aggrandizing himself 
at the eapense of Austria, which had hesitated to ac- 
knowledge him as sovereign of Transylvania. An attack 
upon Hungary and Austria was concerted with the Bo- 
hemian rebe&, and both armies were to unite before 
the capital. Meantime, Bethlem Gabor, under the 
mask of friendship, disguised the titie object of his war- 
like preparations, artiufly promising the emperor to lure 
the Bohemians into the toils, by a pretended offer of 
1, and to deliver up to him alive the leaders of 
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the insurrection. All at otice, bowever, he appeiiiecl 
in a hostile attitude in Upper Huiigiii7. Before him 
went terror, and devastation behind; all oppOaitiori 
yielded, aad, at Presbui^, he received flie Hungai'ian 
crown. The emperor's brother, who governed in Vi- 
enna, tiembled for the capital. He hastily summoned 
Geneva! Buoqaoi to his assistance, and the retreat of 
the imperialists drew the Bohemians, a second time, be- 
fore the walls of Vienna. Reinforced by twelve thou- 
sand Transylvanians, and soon after joined by the vic- 
torious arOiy of Bethlem Gabor, they again menaced 
tile capital with asaaxJt; all the connlry ronnd' Vienna 
was Ifud waste, the navigation of the Danube closed, all 
supplies cut off, and the horrors of famine were threat- 
ened. Ferdinand, hastily recalled to his capital by this 
ui^ent danger, saw himself a second time on the brink 
of ruin. But want of provisions, and the inclement 
weather, finally compelled the Bohemians to go into 
quarters, a defeat in Hungary recalled Bethlem Gabor, 
and thus once more bad fortune rescued the emperor. 

In a few weeks the scene was changed, and by his 
p'udence and activity, Ferdinand improved his position 
as rapidly as Frederick, by indolence and impolicy, 
ruined his. The estates of Lower Austria were re- 
gained to their allegiance by a confirmation of tiioir priv- 
ileges; and the few who still held out were declared 
guilty of lise-majesti and high treason. During the 
election of Franl^fort, he had contrived, by personal rep- 
resentations, to win over to his canse the ecclesiastical 
electors, and also Maximilian, Jltike of Bavaria, at Mu- 
nich. The whole issue of the war, the fate of Fred- 
erick and the emperor, were now dependent on the 
part which the Union and the League should take in 
the troubles of Bohemia. It was evidentiy of impor- 
tauce to all the Protestants of Germany that the King 
of Bohemia should be supported, while it v/bs equally 
the interest of the Roman Catholics to prevent tiie ruin 
of the eroperor. If the Protestants succeeded in Bohe- 
mia, all the Roman Catholic princes in Germany might 
tremble for their possessions ; if they failed, the em- 
peror would give laws to Protestant Germany. Thus 
Ferdinand put the League, Frederick the tfnioo vii 
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motion. The ties of relationship and o personal attach- 
ment to the emperor, his brodier-in-lttW, with whom he ' 
had been educated at Jngolstadt, seal for the ELomau 
Catholic religion, which aeemed to be in the moat immi- 
nent peril, and the 8tigj;estion8, of the Jesuits, combined 
with the suspicious movements of the Union, moved 
the Duke of Bavaria, and all the princes of ihe League, 
to malte the cause of Ferdinand their own. 

According to the terms of a treaty with the emperor, 
which assured to the Duke of Bavaria compensation for 
all the expenses of the war, or the losses he might bus- ' 
tain, Maximilian took, with full powers, the 'comsnand 
of the troops of the Leagne, which were oi-dered to 
march to the assistance of the emperor against tiie Bo- 
hemian rebels. The leaders of the Union, instead of 
delaying by every means this dangerous coalition of the 
League with the emperor, did every thing in their 
power to accelerate it. Could they, they thought, but 
once drive the Roman Catholic League to take an open 
part in the Bohemian war, they might reckon on siraiiai' 
measures from all the members and allies of the Union. 
Without some opea step taken 1^ the Roman Catholics 
against the Union, no effectual confederacy of flie Prot- 
estant powers was to be looked for. They seized, there- 
fore, the pi'esent emergency of the troubles in Bohemin 
to demand from the Roman Catholics the abolition ot 
their past giievances, and full security for the future ex- 
ercise of their religion. They addressed this demand, 
which was, moreover, couched in threataning language, 
to the. Duke of Bavaria, bm the head of the Roman 
Catholics, and they insisted on an immediate and cate- 
gorical answer. Maximilian might decide for or against 
them, still their point was gained ; his concession, if he 
yielded, would deprive the Roman Catholic parly of 
its most powei-ful protector ; his refusal would arm the 
whole Protestant paily, and render inevitable a war in 
which they hoped to be the conqueroi-s. Maxhnilian, 
firmly attached to the opposite party from so many other 
considerations, took the demands of the Union as a for- 
mal declaration of hostilities, and quickened ' his prep- 
aratiovis. While Bavaria and the League were thus 
arming in tlio emperor's cause, negotiations for a subsidy 
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we™ opened with the Spanish court. Al! the difiical- 
tjes with which the indolent poUcj of that ministry met 
this demand were happily surmounted by the imperinl 
ambassiidor at Madrid, Count KhevenhuHer. In addition 
to a subsidy of a million of florins, which, from time to 
time, were doled out by this court, an attack upon the 
Lower Palatinate, from the side of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, was aC the same time agreed upon. 

During these attempts to draw all t}ie Roman Cath- 
olic powei's into the League, the ProtestFinte labored 
with equal activity to cement their confederacy. To 
this end, it was important to alarm the Elector of Saxony 
and the other Evangelical powers, and acccordingly the 
Union were diligeat in propagating a rumor that the 
preparalions of the League had for their object to der 
prive them of the ecclesiastical foundations they had 
secularized. A written nssul'ance to the contrary calmed 
the fears of the Duke of Saxony, whom, moreover, pri- 
vate jealonsy of the Falaljne, and the insinuations of his 
chaplain, who was in the pay of Austria, and mortiiica- 
tion at having been passed over by the Bohemians in 
the election to the throne, strongly inclined to the side 
of Austria. The fanaticism of tiie Lutherans conld 
never forgive the reformed party for having drawn, aa 
they expressed it, so many fair provinces iiito the gulf 
of Calvinism, and rejecting the Koman Antichrist only 
to make way for an Helvetian one. 

While Ferdinand used every effort to improve the 
un£tvorable situation of his aflairs, Frederick was daily 
injuring his good cause. By his close and questionable . 
connection with the Prince of Transylvania, the open 
ally of the Porte, he gave offense to weak minds; and 
■ a general rumor accused him of furthering his own am- 
bition at the expense of Christendom, and arming the 
Turks against Germany. His inconsiderate zeal for the 
Calvinistic scheme irritated the Lutherans of Bohemia, 
his attacks on imnge-worship incensed the papists ot 
this kingdom against him. New and oppressive imposts 
alienated the affections of all his subjects. The disap- 
pointed hopes df the Bohemian nobles cooled their zeal; 
the absence of foreign succor abated their confidence. 
Instead of devoting himself with untiring energies to the 
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affairs of his kingdom, Frederick ■wasted his time in 
amnsementa : instead of filling his treasury by a wisn 
economy, he squandered his revenues by a needlesa 
theatrical pomp and a misplaced mnnificence. With a 
lighc-minded carelessness, he did but gnze at himself 
in his new dignity, and in the ill-tjmed desire to enjoy 
has crown, lie forgot the more pressing duty of securing 
it on his head. 

But greatly as men had erred in their opinion of him, 
Frederick himself had not less miscalculated his foreign 
resources. Most of the members of the TJnion consid- 
ered the affairs of Bohemia as foreign to the real object 
of their confederacy ; others, who were devoted to him, 
were overawed by fear of the emperor. Sdsooy and 
Hesse Darmstadt had already been gained over by Fer- 
dinand; Lower Austria, on which side a powerful 
diversion had been looked for, had made its submission 
to the emperor; and Bethlem Gabor had concluded a 
trace with him. By its embassies, the court of Vienna 
had induced Denmark to remain inactive, and to occupy 
Sweden in a war with the Poles. The republic of Hol- 
land had enough to do to defend itself against the ai-ms of 
the Spaniards ; Venice and Saxony remained inactive ; 
King James of England was overreached by the artifice 
of Si™n. One friend after another wilSidrew; one 
hope vanished after another — so rapidly in a few months 
was every thing changed. 

In die mean time, the leaders of the Union assembled 
an army; the emjieror and the League did the same: 
the troops of the iatter were assembled under the ban- 
ners of Maximilian at Donauwerth, those of the Union 
at Uim, under the Margrave of Anspaeh. The decisive 
moment seemed at length to have arrived which was to 
end these long dissensions by a vigorous blow, and irrev- 
ocaWy to settle the relation of the two churches in Ger- 
many. Anxioush" on the stretch was the expectation 
of both parties. How great then was their astonishment 
when suddenly the intelligence of peace amved, and 
both armies separated without striking a blow ! 

The inteiTention of France effected this peace, wliicli 
was equally acceptable to both parties. The French 
cabinet, no longer swayed by th'i ron.isels of Heiu'v the 
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Great, and whose maxims of state were, perhaps, not 
applicable to the present condition of tliat kingdom, was 
now far less alarmed at tlie prepondei'ance of Austriii, 
than of the increase which would accrue to thestrengtii 
of the Calvinists, if the Palatine house should be able 
to retain the throne of Boiiemia. Involved at the time 
in a dangerbua conflict with its own Calvinistic subjects, 
it was of the utmost importance to France that the 
FiDteatant faction in Bohemia should be suppressed be- 
fore the Huguenots conld copy their dangerous example. 
In order, dlerefore, to facilitate the emperor's operatjons 
agmnst the Bohemians, she offered her mediation to the 
Union and the League, and effected this unexpected 
treaty, of which the main aiticle was, "That the Union 
should abandon all interference in the affairs of Bohe- 
mia, and confine the old which they might afford to 
Frederick V., to his Palaljne (emlflries." To ihis dis- 
graceful trealj', the Union were moved by the firmness 
of Maximilian, and the fear of being pressed at once by 
the troops of the League, and a new imperial army 
which was on its march from the Netherlands. 

The whole force of Bavaria and the League was now 
at the disposal of the emperor to b? employed against 
the Bohemians, who, by the pacification of Ulm, were 
abandoned to their fate. With a rapid movement, and 
before a rumor of the proceedings at Ulfn could reach 
there, Haximihan appeared in Upper Austiia, when the 
estates, surprised and unprepared foi' an enemy, pur- 
chased the emperor's pardon by an immediate and un- 
conditional submission. In Lower Austria, the duke 
formed a junction with llie troops from the Low Coun- 
tries, uUder Bucquoi, and without loss of time the united 
toperial and Bavarian forces, amounting tn fifly thousand 
men, entered Bohemia. All the Bohemian troops, which 
were dispersed over Lower Austria and Moravia, were 
driven before them ; every town which attempted re- 
sistance was quickly taken by storm ; others, terrified 
by the report of the punishment inflicted on these, vol- 
untarily opened their gates ; nothing, in short, inter- 
rupted the impetuous career of Maximihau. The Bo- 
fienuan army, commanded by the brave Prince Chratian 
of Anbalt, retreated to the neighborhood of Prague ; 
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where, undei' tlie walls of the city, Maximilian olieieci 
him battle. 

The wret^jhed condition in which ha hoped to sur 
pi'isB the insurgents justified the rapidity of the duke's 
movements, and secured him the victory. Fi'ederich's 
army did not amount to diii-tythonsand men., Eight thon- 
Band of these were furntelied by the Prince of Anhalt; 
ten thousand were Hungarians, whom Bethleiii Gaboi 
had dispatched to his assistance. An inroad of the Elec 
tor of Saxony upon Lusatia had cut off all succors from 
that country, and from Silesia ; the pacification of AuS' 
tria put an end to all his expectations from that quarter ; 
Bethlem Gabor, his most powerful ally, remained iuae 
live in Transylvania ; the Union had betrayed his causa 
to the emperor. Nothing remained to him but his Bo- 
hemians ; and they were witiiout good- will to his cause, 
and ■without unity and courage. The Bohemian mag. 
nates were indignant that German generals sliowld be 
put over their heads ; Count Mansfeld i-em^ed in Pil- 
sen, at a distance from the camp, to avoid the mortifi- 
cation of serving under Anhalt and Hohenlohe. The 
soldiers, in want of necessaries, became dispirited; and 
the little discipline that was observed, gave occasion to 
bitter complaints fiDm the peasantry. It was in vain 
that Frederick made his appearance in the camp, in 
the hope of Reviving the courage of the soldiers by his 
presence, and of kiodfing the emulation of the nobles by 
his example. 

The Bohemians had begun to intrench themselves 
on the White Mountain near Prague, when they were 
attacked by the imperial and Bavai'ian armies, on the 
8th of November, 1 620. In the beginning of the action, 
some advantages were gained by the eavahy of the 
Prince of Anhalt ; l)ut the superior numbers of the 
enemy soon neutralized them. The charge of the Ba- 
varians and Walloons was irresistible. The Hungaiian 
cavalry was the first. Co reti'eat. The Bohemian infan- 
tiy soon followed their example ; and the Germans 
were at last carried along with them in flie general 
flight. Ten cannons, composing the whole of Fredei'- 
ict's artillery, were taken by the enemy ; four thon- 
sand Bohemians fell in the flight and on the field ; while 
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of the imperialists and soldiers of the League only a 
few hundred were killed. In less than an hour this 
decisive action was over. 

Frederick was seatflc! at table in Prague, while his 
aimy was thus cut to pieces. IC is pixibable that he 
had not expected the attack on this day; since he had 
oidered an entertainment for it. A messenger sum- 
moned him from table, to show him from the walla tlie 
whole ti ightf ul scene. He requested a cessation of hos- 
tiliiea foi twenly-fonr hours for delU)eratiOD, but eight 
was alt the Duke of Bavaria wonid allow him. Fred- 
erick availed himself of these to fly by night from the 
capital, witb his wife, and the cliief officers of his army. 
This flight mas so huiried, that the Prince of Anbalt 
left behind him his most pi'ivate papers, and Frederick 
his Clown " I know now what I am," said this unfor- 
tunate prince to those who endeavored to comfort him; 
" there are virtues which misfortune only can teach ua, 
and it is in adversity alone that princes leam to know 
. themselves." 

Prague was not irretrievably lost when Frederick'y 
pnsillBnimity abandoned it. The light troops of Mans- 
teld were still in Pilsen, and were not engaged in flie 
action. Bethlem Gabor might at any moment have 
assumed an offensive attitude, and drawn off tiie em 
pei-or'a army to the Hungarian frontier. The defeated 
Bohemians might raDy. Sickness, famine, and the 
inclement weatiier, might wear out die enemy ; but all 
these hopes disappeared before the immediate alarm. 
Frederick di'eaded the fickleness of the Bohemians, who 
might probably yield to the temptntion to purchase, by 
the surrender of his pewon, the pardon of tho emperor. 

Thum, and those of this parly who were in the same 
condemnation with him, fpund it equally inexpedient to 
await their destiny within the walls of Prague. They 
retired toward Moravia, with a view of seeking refuge 
in Transylvania. Frederick fled to Breslau, where, 
however, he only remained a short time. He removed 
from thence to the court of the Elector of Brandenburg, 
and finally took shelter in Holland. 

The battle of Prague had decided the fate of Bohe- 
mia, Prague surrendered the next day to the victors; 
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the other towns followed die esamplo of the capitnl. 
The estates did homage without conditions, and the 
same was done by those of Silesia and Moravia. The 
emperor allowed three months lo elapse before JaBtitu- 
IJng any inquiry into the past Keasanred by this appa- 
rent clemency, many who, at first, had fled in terror, 
appeared again in lie capital. All at once, however, 
die storm burst forth ; forlj-eight of the most active 
among the insurgents were ari'eated on the aanie day 
and hour, and tried by an extraordinary commission, 
composed of native Bohemians and Austrians. Of 
these, twen^-seven, and of the common people an 
jminense number, expired on the scaiFold. The ab- 
senting offenders were summoned to appear to their 
tnal, and failing to do so, condemned to death, as trtdt- 
ora and offenders against his Catholic Majesty, their 
estates confiscated, and their names affixed to the gal- 
lows. The property also of the rebels who had fallen 
in the field was seized. This tyranny might have been 
borne, as it affected individuals only, and while the ruin 
of one enriched another; but more intolerable was the 
oppi'ession which extended to the whole kingdom, with- 
ont exception. All the Protestant preachers were ban- 
ished from the country ; the Bohemians first, and after- 
ward those of Germany. The Letter of Mt^esty Fer- 
dinand tore with his own hand, and burnt the seal, 
years after tiie battle of Prague, the toleration 
Protestant religion within the kingdom was en- 
tirely revoked. Bat tiie violence which the emperor 
allowed himself against the reUgious piivileges of his 
subjects, he carefiilly abstained iroai exercising against 
their pditical constjtudon ; and while he deprived them 
of the liberty of thought, he magnanimously left thent 
the pi'erogative of texing themselves. 

The victory of the White Mountain put Ferdinand 
In possession of all his dominions. It even invested him 
with greater authority over them tiian his predecessors 
enjoyed, since their allegiance had been uncondition- 
ally pledged to him, and no Letter of Majesty now ex- 
isted to limit his sovereignty. All his wi^es were now 
gratified, to a degree surpassing his most sanguine ex- 
pectations. 
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It WES now in his power to dismiss his nllies, and 
disband hia Briny. If he wos just, there was an end of 
the war — if he was both magnanimous and just, pun- 
ishment was also at an end. The fate of Germany was 
in his hands ; the happiness and misery of millions de- 
pended on file resolution he should take. Never was 
HO great a decision resting on a single mind ; never did 
the blindness of one man pi'oduce so much min. 



BOOK 11. 

The resolution which Ferdinand now adopted, gave to 
the war a new direction, a new sijene, and now &ct6rs. 
From a rebellion in Bohemm, and the chastisement of 
rebels, the war extended first to Germany, and afterward 
to Europe. It is, therefore, necessary to talce a gen- 
eral survey of the state of afflurs both in Germany and 
the rest of Europe. 

Une.qually as the territory of Germany and the priv- 
ileges of its members were divided among the Roman 
Catholics and the Fi'otestants, neither party conld hope 
t« maintain itself against the enoroaohm.enta of its ad- 
versary otherwise 5ian by a prttdect use of ita peculiar 
advantages, and by a politic union among themselves. 
If the Eoman Catholics were the more numerous parly, 
and more fevored by the constitution of the empire, the 
Protestants, on lite other hand, had the advantage of 
possessing a more compact and populous line of territo- 
ries, valiant princes, a warlike nobility, numerous armies, 
flourishing free towns, the command of the sea, and 
even at the worst, certainty of support from Roman 
Catholic states. If the Catholics could arm^pain and 
Italy in their fevor, the republics of Venice, Holland, 
and England opened their ti'easui'es to the Pivilestants, 
while the states of the North, and the formidable power 
of Turkey, stood ready to afford them prompt assist- 
ance. Brandenburg, Saxony, and the Palatinate, oppo- 
sed three Protesla.nt to three Ecclesiastical votes in tho 
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Electoi'iil College ; while t« the Elector of Bohemia, us 
to the Archduke of Austi'ia, the poaseesion of the impe- 
rial digoity was an important checlt, if the Protestaots 
properly availed themselves of it. The sword of the 
Tfuion might keep within its sheath the sword of tlie 
League; or if matters actoally came to a war, might 
make the issue of it doubtful. But, unfoitunately, pri- 
vate interests dissolved the band of union which should 
have held together the political members of the empire. 
This critical conjuncture found none but second-rate 
actors on the political stage, ond.lJie decisive moment 
was neglected because the courageous were deficient in 
power, and the powerful in sagacity, courage, and reso- 
lution. 

The Elector of Saxonywaa placed at the head of the 
German Protestants, by the services of his ancestor 
Maurice, by the extent of his territories, and by the 
influence of his electoral vote. Upon the resolution he 
might adopt, the fate of the contending, pai'ties seemed 
to depend ; and John George was not insecsible to the 
advantages which this important situation procured him. 
Equally valuable as an ally, both to the emperor and to 
the Protestant Union, he cantiously avoided committing 
himself to either party ; neither trasting himself by any 
irrevocable declaraljon entirely to the gratitude of the 
emperor, nor renouncing the advantages which were to 
be gained from his fears. Uninfected by the contagion 
of religions and romantic enthusiasm which hurried sov- 
ereign after sovereign to ilsk both crown and life on the 
hazard of war, John George aspired to the more soUd 
renown of improving and advancing the interests of his 
teiTitories. His cotemporai'ies accused him of forsaliing 
the Pi-otestant canse in the very midst. of the storm ; oi 
prefening the aggrandizement of his house to the eman- 
cipation of his country; of esposiug the whole Evangel- 
ical or Lutheran church of Germany to ruin, rather 
than raise an arm in defense of the Reformed or Cal- 
viniats ; of injuring the common cause by his suipicious 
friendship more, seriously than the open enmity of its 
avowed opponents. But it would have been well if his 
accusers had imitated the wise policy of tiie elsctor. 
If, despite of the prudent policy, the Saxon" "iJ^ ail . 
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Others, groaned at the cruelties which marked the em- 
pewr's pi'ogreaa ; if all Germany was a witneas how 
Ferdinand deceived his coufeiierates and tiitled with 
hia engagements ; if even the elector himself at last 
perceived this— the more shame to the emperor who 
could eo basely betray such implicit confidence. 

If an excessite reliance on the emperor, and the 
hope of enlarging his territoi-ies, tied the hands of the 
Elector of Saxony, theweak George 'WiJIiani, Elector of 
Brandenbui'g, was still more shamefully fettered by fear 
of Austria, and of the loss of his dominions. What was 
made a reproach against these princes would have pre- 
eerred to the Elector Palatine his fame and his kingdom. 
A rash confidence in his untried strength, the influence 
of French counsels, and the temptation of a crown, had 
seduced that unfortunate prince into an enterprise for 
which he bad neither adequate genius nor polilical ca- 
pacity. The pai'titien of his territories among discord- 
ant princes enfeebled the PaJalinale, whiqh, nnit«d, 
mi^t have mode a longer resistance. 

This paitidon of territory was equally injurious to the 
House of Hesse, in which, between Darmstadt and 
Cassel, religious dissensions had occasioned a fatal divi- 
sion. The line of Darmstadt,, adhering to die Confes- 
sion of Augsburg, had placed itself under the emper- 
or's protection, who favored it at the expense of flie 
Calvinista of Cassel. While hia reli^ous confederates 
were shedding iheir blood for their laitli and their lib- 
erties, the Landgrave of Daimatadt was won over by 
the emperor's gold. But William of Cassel, every way 
worthy of his ancestor who, a ceutuiy befoi'e, had da- 
fended lie freedom of Germany against the formidable 
Charles V., espoused the cause of danger and of honor. 
Superior to that pusillanimity which made far more 

Eowerful princes bow before Fei'dinand's might, the 
landgrave William was the first to join the hero of 
Sweden, and to set an example xo the princes of Ger- 
many which ail had hesitated to begin. The boldness 
of his resolve was equaled by the steadfastness of his 
perseverance and the vator of his exploits. He placed 
himself with unshrinking resolution before his bleeding 
country, and hoidly confronted the fearf'il enemy, whoso 
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hands were still reakiog from iho carnnge of Magde- 
burg. 

The Landgrave William deserves to descend to im- 
mortality with the heroic race of Ernest. Thy day of 
vengeanee was loag delayed, unfortunate John Frec!- 
ericii ! Noble ! never-to-be-forgotten prince ! Slowly 
but brigbtty it brake. Thy times retaroed, and thy 
heroic spirit descended on thy grandson. An intrepid 
race of princes issnes from the Thuringian forests, to 
shame, by immortal deeds, the unjust sentence which 
robbed Ihee of the electoral crown — to avenge tliy 
offended shade fay heaps of bloody sacrifice. The sen- 
tence of the conqueror could deprive thee of thy terri- 
tories, but ni)t that spirit of pftti'iotism which staked 
them, nor that chivalraua courage which, a century 
afterward, was destined to shake the tJirone of his de- 
scendant. Thy vengeance and that of Germany whet- 
ted the sacred sword, and one heraic hand after the 
other wielded the irresistible steel. As men, they 
achieved what as sovereigns they dared not undertalte ; 
they met iu n glorious cause as the valiant soldiers of 
liberly. Too weak in territory to attack the enemy 
with their own forces, ihey directed foreign artillery 
against them, and led foreign bannei's to victory. 

The liberties of Germany, abandoned by the more 
powerful states, who, however, enjoyed most of the 
proaperiM' accrjiing fi'om them, were defended by a few 
princes lor whom Siey were almost without value. The 
possession of terril«ries and dignities deadened courage ; 
the want of both made heroes. While Sasony,Bran- 
denbnrg, and the rest drew back in terror, Anhalt, 
Mansfeld, the Prince of "Weimar, and others, wei'e 
shedding iheir blood in the field. The Dukes of Poni- 
erania, Mecklenburg, Luueburg, and Wirtembni^, and 
the free cities of Upper Gemiany, to whom the name 
of emperor was of coarse a formidable one, anxiously 
avoided a contest with such an opponent, and crouched 
murmuring beneath his mighty arm. 

Austria and Roman Catholic Germany p 
Maximilian of Bavaria a champion as pi-udent a: 
powetfnl. Adhering tlironghout the wai' to one fixed 
plan, never divided between his rehgion and his political 
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iQterests; not the slavish depondent of Austria, w*io 
was laboring for ftis advancement, and trembled before 
her powerful protector, Maximilian earned the terrimi- 
iies and dlgniUea that rewaided his e^^erljons. Tue 
Other Roman Catholic states, which were chiefly eecio- 
Biastical, too nnwarlike to resist thd multitudes whom tf^e 
pro^peiity of their territories allured, became the vk- 
tims of the war one after another, and were content"^ 
to persecute, iD the cabinet and in the piJpit, the eneif-f 
whom they could not openly oppose in the field. All 
of them, daves either to Austria or Bavaria, sunk inm 
insignificance by the side of Maximilian ; in his haud 
alone their united power could be rendered available. 

The formidable moaarchy which Charles V, and his 
eon had unnaturally constructed of the Netlierlandj, 
Milan, and the two Sicilies, and their distoit possessions 
in tlie East and West Indies, was, under Philip lit. 
and Philip IV., fast verging to decay. Swollen to a 
sudden greatness ty unfruitful gold, this power was 
now sinking under a visible decline, neglecting, as it 
did, agriculture, the natural support of states. The- 
conquests in the West Indies had reduced Spain itself 
to poverty, while they enriched the markets of Europe ; 
the bankers of Antwerp, Venice, and Genoa, were nrak- 
ing profit on the gold which was still buried in the 
mines of Peru. For the sake of India, Spain had been 
depopulated, while the treasures dwwn thence wei-e 
■wasted in the re-conquest of Holland, in the chimerical 
project of changing the succession to the crown of 
France, and in an unfortunate attack upon England. 
But the pride of this court had survived its greatness, 
as the hate of its enemies had outlived its power. Dis- 
ti'ust of the Protestants suggested to the ministiy of 
Philip III. the dangerous policy of his father ; and tha 
reliance of the Roman Cadiolics in Germany on Span- 
' ■ ■ s as firm na their belief in the wonder 



monarchy was oozing; and the belief of its streagth 
survived, because it still maintained the lofty tone of iia 
golden days. Slaves in their palaces, and sfa-angers 
even upon &ien own tiirones, the Spanish nominal king) 
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Still gave laws to their German relations ; though it ia 
vei-y doubtful if the suppoit Ihey afforded was worth the 
dependence by which the emperors purchased it. The 
fate of Europe was decided behiud the Pyrenees by 
ignorant monks or vindictive fiivorites. Yet, even in ita 
debasement, a power must always be formidable, which 
yields to none in extent ; which, ii'om custom, if not 
from the steadfastness of its views, adhered f^thfullylo 
one system of policy ; which possessed well -disciplined 
armies and consummate generals; which, where the 
sword ffuled, did not scruple to employ the dagger ; and 
converted even its ambassadors into incendiaries and 
assassins. What it had lost in three quai-ters of the 

flobe it now sought to regain to the eastward, and all 
lurope was at its mercy, if it couM succeed in its long 
cherished design of .uniting with the hereditary domin- 
ions of Auslria all that lay between ^he Alps and the 
Adriatic. 

To the great alai'm of the native states, fliis formida- 
ble power had gtuned a footing in Italy, where its con- 
tinual encroachments made (he neighboring sovereigns 
to tremble for their own possessions. The Pope him- 
self was in the most dangerous situation; hemmed in 
on both sides by the Spanish viceroys of Naples on the 
one side, and that of Milan upon the other. Venice 
was confined between the Austrian Tyrol andthe Span- 
ish territories of Milan. Savoy was surrounded by the 
latter, and by France. Hence the wavering and equiv- 
ocal policy, which, from the time of Charles V., had 
been pursued by the Italian states. The characters 
which the Popes held caused them perpetually to vacil- 
late between two contradictory systems of poUcy. If 
the successors of St. Peter found in the Spanish prin- 
ces their most obedient disciples, and the most steadfest 
supportei-s of the papal see, yet the pi-inces of the 
states of the Chureh had in these monareha their most 
dangerous neighbors, and most formidable opponents. 
If, in the one capacity, their dearest wish was the de- 
struction of the Protestants, and the triumph of Aus- 
tria, in the other, tiiey had reason to bless the arms of 
the Protestants, which disabled a dangerous enemy. 
The one or the other sentiment pi'evailed, according 
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m tJie love of tampoi'al dominioD, or zeol for spiritual 
siipretnacy, predomuiated in the mind of the Pope. 
But the policy of Eome was, on the whole, directed to 
immediate dangers ; and it is well known how far more 
powerful is tie apprehension of losing a present good, 
than anxiety t« recover a long lost possession. And 
thus it becomes intelligible how the Pope should iirst 
cftmbino with Austria foi' the destmction of heresy, and 
then conspire with these very hei'otics for the destruc- 
tion of Austria. Strangely blended are the threads of 
human affairs. What would have become of the Ref- 
ormation, and of the liberties of Germany, if the Bishop 
of Kome and tbo Prince of Rome had had bat one 

France had lost with its great Henry all its impor- 
tance and all Its weight in the political balance of EU' 
rope. A turbulent miooriQ? had desti'oyed all the ben- 
elits of ihe able administration of Henry. Incapable 
ministers, the creatures of court intrigue, squandered 
in a few years the treasures which Sully's economy and 
Henry's frugality had amassed. Scarce able to m^- 
lain ^elr gi'ound agidnst internal factions, they were 
compelled to resiga to other hands the helm of Euro- 
pean affairs. The same civil war which aimed Ger- 
many against itself, excited . a similar commotion in 
France ; and Louis XIII. attained majority only to 
wage a war with hia own mother and his PTOtestant 
subjects. This party, which had been kept qaiet by 
Henry's enlightened policy, now seized the opportunity 
to take up oi'ms, and, under the command of some ad- 
venturous leaders, began to form themselves into a party 
within the state, and to Hx on the strong and powei'ful 
town of Kocheile as the capital of their intended king- 
dom. Too. little of a statesman to suppress, by a pru- 
dent toleration, this civil commotion in its bii'th, and too 
little master of the resources of his kingdom to direct 
thera with energy, Louis XIII. was reduced to the 
degradation of pui'chsBing tlie submission of the rebels 
by large sums of money. Though policy might incline 
hira, in one point of view, to assist the Bohemian insur- 
gents against Austria, the son of Henry IV. was now 
compelled to l>e an inactive spectator of their desri'uc- 
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lion, happy enough if the Calvlnista, in his own doinin 
ions, did not unseasonably bethink them of their confed- 
(irntes beyond the Rhine. A great mind at the helm 
of state would have reduced the Protestants in Fwjice 
to obedience, while it fougbt for the independence of 
their Gemmn brethren. But Henry IV. was no more, 
and Richelieu had not yet revived bis system of policy. 

While the glory of France was thus upon the wane, 
the emancipated republic of Holland was completing the 
fabi^c of its greatness. The enthusiastic courage had 
not yet died away, which, enkindled by the House of 
Orange, bad converted this mercantile people int« (V 
n^on of heroes, and had enabled Jbeni to maint^n 
tbeir independence in a bloody wnr a^inst the Spanisli 
monarchy. Awure how much they owed tiimv own 
liberty to foreigni support, these republicans were ready 
to assist their German brethren in a similar cause, and 
the more so, as both were opposed to the same enemy, 
and the liberty of Germany was the best warrant for 
that of Holland. But a republic which had still to bat- 
tie for its very existence, which, with all its wonderful 
exertions, was scarce a match for the formidable enemy 
within its own temtories, could not be expected to 
withdraw its troops from the necessary work of self-de- 
fense to employ them with a magnanimous policy lit 
protecting foreign states. . 

England, too, though now united with Scotland, no 
longer possessed, tmder the weak James, that influence 
in UiB affairs of Europe which the governing mind of 
Elizabeth had procured for it. Convinced tbat the we^ 
fere of her dominions depended on the security of the 
Piutastanta, this politic princess had never swerved from 
the pi'inciple of promoting every enterprise which had 
for its objective diminution of the Austrian power. Her 
successor was no less devoid of capacity to comprehend, 
than of vigor to execute, her views, while the econom- 
ical Elizabeth spared not her treasures to suppoit the 
Flemings against Spain, and Henty IV. against the 
League, James abandoned his daughter, his soo-in-law, 
and his grandchild, to the fury of his enemies. While 
he exhausted his learning to establish the divine right of 
kings, he allowed his own dignity to sink into tlie ditst: 
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■while he exerted his rhetoric to prove the absolnte 4 o- 
ttaority of kings, he reminded the people of theirs ;£«d, 
by a useless profusion, sacrificed troe royalty— thi iis- 
peDsing with his parliament, and thua silencing the 
voice rf freedom. An innate horror at the sighj-of a 
naked, sword averted him from the most jnst of wars ; 
while his favorite Buckingham practiced on his weak- 
ness, and his own complacent vanity rendered him an 
easy dupe of Spaniah artifice. While his son-in-law 
was ruined, and the inheritance of his grandson given 
to others, tiiis wealt prince was imbibine, with satisfac- 
tion, the inoense which was offered to him by Austria 
and Spain. To divert hia attention fi'om the German 
war, he was amused \nth the proposal of a Spanish 
marriage for his son, and the ridieuloijs parent encour- 
aged the romantic youth in the foolish project of pay- 
ing, his addresses in person to the Spanish princess. 
But his son lost his bride, as his son-in-law lost the 
crown of Bohemia and the Palatine Electorate; and 
death alone saved him tram the danger of closing his 
pacific reiga by a "war at home, which he never had 
courage to maintain, even at a distance. 

The domestic disturbances which hia misgovemment 
had gradually excited, burst forth tinder his unfortunato 
son, and foMed him, after some unimportant attempts, 
to renounce all further participation in the German 
war, to extinguish within his own kingdom the rage of 
faction. 

Two illustrious raonarchs, fiir unequal in personal rep- 
utation, but equal in power and desire of fame, made 
the North at this time to be respected. Under the long 
and active reign of Christian IV .; Denmari had risen 
into importance. The personal qualifications of this 
prince, an excellent navy, a formidable army, well- 
ordered finances, and prudent alliances, had combined 
to give her pi'osperity at home and influence abiiDad. 
GustavQs Vasa had rescued Sweden from vassalage, 
reformed it by wise laws, and had introduced, for the 
first time, ths newiy organized state into the field of 
European politics. What this gi'eat prince had merely 
sketched in rude outline, was filled up by Gustavas 
Adolphus, his still greater grandson. 
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These twokiiigdoms, once uanatuvaU; naited, and en' 
feebled bj their union, had Ijeen yioleotly separated ot 
the lime of the Refororation, and this eeparetion was the 
epoch of their proaperilj. Injurious os this eompnlaoiy 
union had proved to both kingdoms, equally necessai^ 
to each apart were neighborly friendship and hai-mony. 
On both the evangelical church leaned ; both had the 
EEme seas to protect: a common interest ought to unite 
tliem against the same enemy. But the hatred which 
bad dissolved the union of these monaichies continued 
long after their separation to divide the two nations. 
The Banish kings could not abandon their pietensions 
to the Swedish crown, nor the Swedes baach the le- 
membraiice of Danish oppression. The contiguous 
boundaries of the two kingdoms luinished constantly 
materials of national quarrels, while the watchful jeal- 
ousy of both kings, and the unavoidable coBision of their 
commercial interests in the North seas, were an inex- 
haustible soui'ce of dispute. 

Among the means of which Gustavus Vesa, the 
founder of the Swedish monai'cfiy, availed himself to 
strengthen his now edifice, the Reformation had been 
one of the principal. A fiindamental law of the king- 
dom excluded the adherents of popeiy from all offices 
of the state, and prohibited eveiy future sovereign of 
Sweden from (iltering the religious constitution <rf the 
kingdom. But the second sod and second successor 
of Oustavus had reli^ised into popeiy, and his EC 
mund, also King of Poland, hod been guilty of n: 
which menaced both the constitution and the estnblished 
church. Headed by Charles, Duke of Sudermanin, the 
third son of Gusiavus, the estates made a courageous 
resistance, which terminated, at last, in an open civil 
war between the uncle and nephew, and between the 
king and the people. Duke Charles, administrator of 
the kingdom duiing the absence of the king, had availed 
himselfof Sigismund's long residence in Poknd, and the 
just dbpleesure of the states, to ingratiate: himself with 
the nation, and gradually to prepare bis way to the 
tiirone. His views were not a littJe forwarded by Sigis- 
mund's imprudence. A general Diet ventured to abol- 
ish, ill favor of the Pietector, the rule of primogeci- 
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ture whicb Gustayas had established in the sucoesaion, 
and placed ibe Duke of Sudermania on the thiniie, fi^ni 
which Sigiemund, with his whole posterity, were sol- 
emnly excluded. The son of the new kieg (who 
reigned under the name of Charles IX.) was Gustavus 
Adolphus, whom, as l3ie son of a osnrper, the adherents 
of Sigismund refused to recognize. But if the obliga- 
tions between mouarcby and subjects are reciprocal, 
and states aie not to be transmitted, like a lifeless hair- 
loom, from hand to hand, a nation acting with tmaniniity 
must have the power of renouncing their allegiance to a 
sovereign who has violated his obligations to them, and 
of filling his place by a worthier object. 

Gustavus Adolphus had not completed his seventeenth 
year, when the Swedish throne became vacant by the 
death of his lather. Bnt tlie early maturity of hia ge- 
nius enabled tJie estates to abridge iu his fevor the legal 
period of minority. With a glorious conquest over him- 
self, he commenced a reign which was to have victory 
for its constant attendant — a cai'eer which was to begin 
and end in success. The young Countess' of Brahe, 
the daughter of a subject, had gtuned his early affec- 
tions, and he had resolved to share with her the Swed- 
ish tbrone. But, constrained by time and circumstances, 
he made his attachment yield to the higher duties of a 
king, and heroism again took exclusive possession of a 
heart which was not destined by nature to confine, itself 
within the hmits of quiet domestic happiness. 

Christian IV. of Denmark, wbo had ascended the 
throne before tlie birth of Gustavus, in an inroad upon 
Sweden, had gained some considerable advantages over 
the fiither of that hero. Gustavus Adolphus hastened 
to put an end to this destructive war, and by prudent 
sacrifices obtained a peace, in order to turn his arms 
against the Czar of Muscovy. The questionable fame 
of a conqueror never tempted him to spend the blood 
of hia subjects in unjust wars; but he never shrunlt 
from a just one. His arms were successful against 
Bussia, and Sweden was aogmeaced by several impor- 
tant provinces on tiie east. 
In the mean time, Sigismund of Poland retained against 
ta of hostility which the fethor 
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had pvovoked, and left no artifice nnfried to shake the 
alligiance of his subjects, to cool the ardov of his friends, 
and to iiubitCer his enemies. ' Neithei' the gi'eat quali- 
ties of his rival, nor the repeated proofs of devotioa 
which Sweden gave to her loved monarch, could ex- 
tinguish in this infatuated prince the fooUah hope of re- 
gaining his lost throne. All Gnstavus's oveilnres were 
haughtily rejected. Unwillingly was this really peace- 
ful king involved in a tedions war with Poland, in which 
the whole of Livonia and Polish Pruwia were succes- 
sively conquered. Though constantly victorious, Gus- 
tavua Adolphua was always the first to hold out the hand 
of peace. 

This contest between Sweden and Poland fells some- 
where about lie beginning of the ThiiMy Years' "War in 
Germany, with which it ia in aorae ineaswre connected. 
It was enough that Sigismund, himself a Roman Catho- 
lic, was disputing the Swedish crown with a Protestant 
prince, to assure him the active support of Spain and 
Atiatria ; while a double relationslup to the emperor 
gave him a still shonger claim to his protectJon; It was 
his reliance on this powerful assistance that chiefly en- 
couraged the King of Poland to continue the war, which 
had hitherto turned out so uufevorsbly for him, and tha 
courts of Madrid and Vienna failed not to encourage him 
by high-sounding promises. While Sigismund tost one 
place. after another in Livonia, Courlaad, and Prussia, 
he saw his afly in Germany advancing, from conquesv 
after conquest, to nnDmited power. No wonder, then, i{ 
his aversbn to peace kept pace with his losses. The 
vehemence with which he nourished his chimerical 
hopes blinded him Ki the artful policy of his confederates, 
who at his expense were keeping the Swedish hero 
employed, in order to overturn, without opposition, the 
liberties of Germany, and then to seize on the exhaust- 
ed North as an easy conquest. One circumstance which 
had not been calculated on — the magnanimity of Gus- 
tavus — overthrew this deceitful policy. An eight years' 
war in Poland, so far from exhausting the power of 
Sweden, had only served to mature the military genius 
of Gustavus, to inure the Swedish army to warfare, and 
insensibly to perfect that system of tactics by which 
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they were aftei'WHi'il to perform such, wonders ia Ger- 

Atler this iiecesaary digressioD on the existing circum- 
stances of Europe, I now resume the thread of ray his- 
tory. 

Ferdinand had regained his domioiona, but had not 
iDdemnified himself rar ttie expenses of recovering them. 
A. sum of forty millions of florins, which the confiscationa 
in Bohemia end Moravia had produced, would have suf- 
ficed to reimburse both him and his allies ; but the . 
Jesuita and his f&vorites soon squandered this sum, large 
as it was, Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, to whose victo- 
tions arm, principally, the emperor owed the recovery 
of his dominions ; who, in the service of religion and the 
emperor, had saci'iliced his near relation, had the sti'ong- 
est olmms on his gratitude ; and, moreover, in a treaty 
which, before the war, the duke had concluded with the 
emperor, he had expressly stipulated for the reimburse- 
ment of all expenses. Ferdinand felt the full weights of 
the obligation imposed upon him by this treaty and by 
these services, but he was not disposed to discharge it at 
his own cost. His purpose was to bestow a brilliant re- 
wai'd upon the duke, but without detriment to himself. 
How could this he done better than at the expense of 
the unfortunate prince who, by his revolt, had given the 
emperor a right to punish him, and whose offenses might 
be painted in colors strong enough to justify the most 
vident meaaui'es under the appearance of law. That, 
then, Maximilian may be re^roiied, Frederick must be 
further persecuted and totaliy mined ; and to defray the 
expenses of the old war, a new one must be commenced. 

But a still stronger motive combined to enforce the 
flrat. Hitherto Ferdinand had been contending for ex-, 
istence alone ; he had been fulfilling no other duty iho-a 
that of self-defense. But now, when victory gave him 
freedom to act, a higher du^ occurred to him, and he 
remembered the vow wluch he had made at Lorelto and 
at Rome, to his generaliaaima, the Holy Virgin, to ex- 
tend her worship even at the risk of his crown and life. 
With this object the oppression of the Protestants was 
inseparably connected. More favorable circumstances 
for its accomplishment could not offer than those which 
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n to able him to place Che PalatJnate in the 

h d h Catholics; and the importance of this 

h tl Catholic interesta in Germany would be 

m ab Thus, in rewarding tae Duke of Bavaria 

fv h b po Is of his relation, lie at once gi'atijied his 
sa ns, and fliliiliod his most exalted duties; he 
ciushed an enemy whom he hated, and spared his ava- 
rice a painful sacrifice, while he believed he was win 



In tile emperor's cabinet the ruin of Frederick had 
been resolved upon long before fortune had decided 
against him ; but it was only after this event that they 
ventured to direct against him the thunders of arbitrary 
power. A decree of the emperov, destitute of all the 
fot'malities required on such occasions by the laws of 
the empire,, pronounced the elector, and three other 
princes who had borne arms for him aC Silesia and Bo- 
hemia, as offenders against the imperial majesty, and 
dLsturbera of the public peace, under the ban of the em- 
pire, and deprived them of their tides and territ«iies. 
The execution of this sentence against Frederick, 
namely, the seizure of his lands, was, in fm'lher con- 
tempt of law, committed to Spain as sovereign of the 
circle of Burguridy, to the Duke of Bavmia and the 
League. Had the Evangelical Union been worthy oftho' 
name it bore, and of the cause which it pretended to de- 
fend, insuperable obstacles might have prevented the. 

power which was iarfi-om a match even for the Spanish 
troops in the Lower Palatinate to contend against the 
united strength of the emperor, Bavaria, and the League. 
The sentence of proscription pronounced upon the 
elector soon. detached the fiee cities from the Union; 
and the princes quickly followed their example. Fortu- 
nate in preserving their own dominions, they abandoned 
the elector, their former chief, to the emperor's mercy, 
renounced the Union, and vowed never to revive it 

"*^""'' inces de- 
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Silesia, and Moravia aiibmiHed to the emperor, o sipgle 
man, a soldier of foi'tune, whoae only treasure was his 
eword, Ei'nest Count Mansfeld, dared, in the Bohemian 
town of Pilsen, to defy tbe -whole power of Austria. 
Left without assistance, after the batde of Prague, by 
the elector, to whose sei'vice he had devoted himself, 
and even uncertain whether Frederick would thank him 
for his perseverance, he aione for some time held out 
against liie imperialists, till the ganiaon, mutinying for 
want of pay, sold the town to, the emperor. Undismayed 
by tills reverse, he immediately commenced new levies 
in the Upper Palatinate, and enlisted the disbanded 
troops of the Union. A new army of twenty thousand 
men was soon assembled under his banners, the more 
formidable to the provinces which might be the object 
of its attack, because it must subsist by plunder. Un- 
certain where this swarm might light, the neighboring 
bishops trembled for their rich possessions, which offered 
a tempting prey to its ravages. But, pressed by the 
Dnke of Bavaria, who now entered the Upper PalatJ- 
uate, Mansfeld was compelled to retire. Eluding, by a 
successful atratagem, the Bavarian general, Tilly, who 
was in pursuit of him, he suddenly appeared in the 
Lower Palatinate, and there wreaked upon the bishop- 
rics of the Rhine the severities he had designed for those 
of Franconia. "While the imjierial and Bavariau^allies 
thus overran Bohemia, the Spanish general, Spinola, had 
penetrated witli a numerous army from the Netherlands 
into the Lower Palatinate, which, however, the pacifi- 
cation of Ulm permitted the Union to defend. But their 
measures were so badly concei'ted, that one place after 
another fell into the hands of the Spaniards; and at last, 
when the Union broke up, the greater part of the cound'y 
was in the possession of Spain. The Spanish general, 
Corduba, who commanded these troops after the recall 
of Sjnnola, hastjfy raised the siege of Frankenthal, when 
Mansfeld entered the Lower Palatinate. But, instead 
of driving the Spaniai'ds out of this province, he hastened 
across the Rhine to secure for his needy ti'oops shelter 
and subsistence in Alsace. The open countries on which 
this swarm of mai'auders threw themselves w^re con- 
verted into frightful deserts, and only by e 
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Eiibutions could die cities purchase an exemption from 
pluodei Reinforced liy tliis expedition, Manafeld 
agim appeared on tke Rhine to cover the Lower 
PatetiDHte 

So long as such an arm fought for him, the cause of 
the Elector Frederick was not irretrievaiily lost. New 
Iprospncts began to open, and misfoitune raised up fi'ieQds 
who had been silent during his prosper)^. King Jamea 
of England, who had looked on wili indifference while 
his son-in-law lost the Bohemian crown, was aroused 
from bis insensibility when the \ery existence of hia 
duugitter and grandson was at stake, and the victorious 
enamy ventured an attack upon the electorate. Late 
enougn, he at last opened his treasures, and hastened to 
^ord, supplies of money and troops, firat to the Union, 
which at mat time was defending the Lower Pal&tinate, 
and afterward, when they retired, to Count Mansfeld. 
By hia means his near relation, Christian, King of Den- 
mark, was induced to afford his active support. At the 
sBcie time, the approaching expiration of the truce be- 
tween Spain and Holland depi'ived the emperor of aH 
tlie supplies which otherwise he might expect irom the 
side of the Netherlands. More important still was the 
asaistanoe which the Palatinate received from Transyl- 
vania and Hungaiy. The cessation of hostilities between 
Gabor and the emperor was soai-cely at an end, when 
this old and formidahle enemy of Austria overran Hun- 
gary anew, and caused himself to be crowned king in 
Presburg. So rapid was his pi'ogi'ess that, to protect 
Austria and Hungary^ Eucquoi was obliged to evacuate 
Bohemia. This brave general met hia death at the 
siege of Neuhausel, as, shortly before, the no less valiant 
Dampierre had fallen before Presburg. Gabor's march 
into the Anstrian territoi'y was irresistible ; the old 
Count Thnm, and several oliier distinguished Bohe- 
mians, had united iheir hatred and their strength with 
t&is irreconcilable enemyof Austria. A vigorous attack 
on the side of Germany, while Gabor pressed the em- 
peror on that of Hungaiy, might have reti'ieved the for- 
tunes of Frederick ; but, unfortunately, tlie Bohemians 
and Germans had always laid down their arma when 
Gabor took the lield; and the latter was always ex- 
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hausted at the veiy moment that the formor began to 

Meanwhile, Frederick had not delayed to join his pro- 
tector, Mansfeld. In disguise he entered the Lower 
Palatinate, of which the possession ivas at that time dis- 
puted between Mansfeld and the Bavarian geuei-al, Tilly, 
the Upper PalatiDate having been long conquered. A 
ray of hope shone upon him as, from the wreclt of the 
U w friends came forward. A former member of 

h U , George Fi'ederich, T'largrave of Baden, hod 
time been engaged in assembling a military' 
w ch soon amounted to a coneidetable army. Its 
d n was kept a secret till he Suddenly took the 

fi d oined Mansfeld. Before commencing the war, 

h igned his mai^aviate to his son, in the hope of 

d g by ihia precaution, the emperor'arevenga, if his 
te p should be unsuccessful. His neighbor, the 
Duke Wirtenibvirg, likewise began to augment his 
m orce. The courage of lire Palatinate revived, 

d abored as.='duo«s]y to renew the Protestant 

U was now VJme for Tilly to consult for his owd 

af ty d he bastaly summoned the Spanish troops, 
ad C duba, to his assistance. But while the enemy 
V/a ng his strenglti, Mansfeld and the margrave 

p 'ated and the latter was defeated by the Bavarian 
g ra ear Wimpfen (1622). 
T d end a king whom his nearest relation perse- 
d d who was deserted even by his own fether- 
w here had come forward an adventurer without 
nd whose very legitimacy was questioned. A 
g had resigned possessions over which he 
peace to hazard the uncertain fortune of war 
I a behalf of a sti'anger. And now another soldier of for- 
tune, poor in territorial posGessions, but rich in illustri- . 
ous ancestry, undertook the defense of a cause which 
die former despaired of. Christian, Duke of Brunswick, 
idmiDisti:atorofHalberstadt, seemed to have learnt from 
Count Mansfeld the secret of keeping in the field an 
armyof twenty thousand men without money. Impelled 
by youthful presumption, and influenced partly by the 
wish of establishing his reputation at the expense of the 
Eoman Catholic pnesthood, whom he cordially detested, 
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and partly by a thirst for plunder, he assembled a con- 
siderable army in Lower Saxony, under tbe pieCeit of 
espousing the defense of Fredericli, and of the liberies 
of Germany. " God's Friend, Priest's Foe," was the 
motto Ite chose for his coinage, wbich was struck out of 
church plate ; and his condnct belied one hall" at least of 
the device. 

The progress of this bandiftiwas, as usual, markedly 
the most frightful devastation. Enriched by the spoils 
of the chapters of Lower Saxony and "Westphalia, they 
gathered strength to plunder the biahoprioa npon the 
Upper Rhine. Driven thence, both by friends and ibes, 
the administrator approached the town of Hoechst on 
tlie Jllaine, which he crossed after a murderous action 
with Tilly, who disputed with lum the passage of the 
river. With the loss of lialf his ai-my he reached the 
opposite bank, where lie quickly collected his shattered 
troops, and formed a junction with Mansfeld. PursueJ 
1^ Tilly, this united host threw itself again into Alsacti 
to repeat their former ravages. While the Elector 
Frederick followed, almost like a fugitive mendicant, 
sun'ounded iy a posse which acknowledged him as its 
lord, and dignified itself with his name, his friends were 
busily endeavoring to eifect a reconciliation between bim 
and the emperor. Ferdinand took care not to deprive 
them of all hope of seeing the palatine restored to his 
dominion. FiiU of artifice and dissimulatioD^ he pre- 
tended to be wiUing to enter into a negotiation,' toping 
thereby to cool their ardor in the field, and to prevent 
tliera from driving matters tfl extvemi^- James L, ever 
the dupe of Austrian canning, contributed not alitUe,by 
his foolish intermeddling, to promote the emperor's 
schemes. Ferdinand in^sted that Frederick, if he 
would appeal to his clemency, should, first of all, lay 
dqwn his arms, and James considered tliis demand ex- 
tremely reasonable. At his instigation the elector dis- 
missed his only real defenders. Count Mansfeld and the 
administrator, and in Holland awaited his own iatefi'om 
the mercy of the emperor. 
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War was their object; it was all the same to rfiem in 
whose cause or name it was waged. After some vain 
Bttempta on the part of Mansfeld to be received into the 
emperor's service, both marched into Lorraine, where 
the excesses of ftieir Hoops spread terror even to the 
heart of France.- Here they long waited in vain for n 
maaterwilling to pnrchoae their services; lili the Dutch, 
pressed by the Spanish general, Spinola, offered to take 
them into pay. After a bloody fight at Fleuma with 
the Spaniards, who attempted to intercept them, they 
reached Holland, where their appearance compelled the 
Spanish general forthwith to raise the siege of Bergen; 
op-Zoom. But even Holland was- soon weary of these 
unwelcome guests, and availed herself of the first mo- 
ment to get rid of Iheir dangerous assislaiice. Mansfeld 
allowed his troops to recruit themselves for new enter- 
prises in the fertile province of East Frieseland. Puke 
Christian, paasiiinately enamored of the ElecCress Pala- 
tine, with whom he had become acquiunted in Holland, 
and more disposed for war than ever, led back his army 
into Lower Saxony, bearing that pi'incess's glove in his 
hat, and on his standards the motto, " All for God and 
Her." Neither of these adventurers had aa yet run 
their career in this war. 

AH the imperial teiTitories were now free from the 
enemy ; die Union was dissolved ; the Margrave of 
Baden, Duke Chi'istian, and Mansfeld driven from the 
field, and the Palatinate overrun by tfte executive troops 
of the empire. Manheim and Heidelberg were in pos- 
session of Bevaiia, and Frankenlhal was shortly after- 
ward ceded to the Spaniards. The palatine, in a 
distant coraer of Holland, awaited the disgraceful per- 
mission tp appease, by abject submission, the vengeance 
of the emperor ; and an Electoral Diet was at last 
summoned to decide his fiite. That fete, however, had 
been long before decided at the court of the empei'or ; 
though, now, for the first time, were circumstances 
favorable for giving pubUcity to the decision. After his 
past measures toward the elector, Ferdinand beBeved 
that a sincere reconciliation was not to be hoped for. 
The violent course he had once begun must be com- 
pleted successfully, or recoil upon himself. What w:ib 
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ali'eady lost waa irrecoverable ; Pi'ederick couid never 
hope to regain his dominions ; and a prince witbout ter- 
ritory and withont aubjecta had little chance of retaining 
the electoral crown. Uaepiy as the palatine had of- 
fended against the House of Austi'ia, the services of 
the Duke of Bavaria were no less meriHiriouB. If the 
House of Austria and the Roman Catholic chai'ch had 
much to di-ead, ft-om the resentment and religions rancor 
of the palatine family, they had as much to hope from 
iho gratitude and religious zeal of the Bavarian. Lastly, 
by the cession of the palatine electorate to Bavaris, the 
Roman Catholic reli^on would obttun a decisive pre- 
ponderance in the Electoral College, and -secure a per- 
manent tnamph in Germany. 

The last circumstance was sufficient to win the sup- 
port of the three ecclesiastical electorsto this innovation; 
and among the Protestants, the vote of Saxony waa alone 
of any importance. But could John George be expected 
to dispute with the empei'or a right, withont which he 
would expose to question his own title to the electoi-al 
dignity] To a piince whom descent, dignity, and po- 
litjcai power placed at the head of the Protestant church 
in Germany, nothing, it is true, ought to be more sacred 
than the defense of l^e rights of that church agtnnst all 
the encroachments of the Roman Catholics. But the 
question here was not whether the interests of the 
Protestants were to.be supported against the Roman 
Catholics, but which of two religions, equally detested — 
the Calvinistic and the Popish, was to triumph over the 
other ; to which of the two enemies, equally dangerous, 
the palatinate was to be assigned ; and in this clarfiing of 
opposite duties, it was natural that private hate and pri- 
vate gain should determine the event. The bom pro- 
teoi»rof the libei-ties of Germany and of the Protestant 
religion eucoui'aged the emperor to dispose of the pal- 
atinate by his impeiial prerogative, and to appi'ehend ne 
resistance on the part of Saxony to his measures on the 
mere ground of form. If the elector was afterward dis- 
posed to retract this consent, Ferdinand himself, by 
driving the Evangelical preachers from Bohemia, waa 
tJie cause of this change of opinion ; and, in the eyes of 
the elector, the transference of the palatine electorate 
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to Bavaria ceased to be illegal as soon as Ferdinand was 
prevailed upon to cede Luaatia to Sasony, in consider- 
ftljon of six millions of dollnts, as tlie expenses of tlie war. 
Thus, in defiance of al) Protestant Germany, and in 
mockery of the fundamental laws of the empire, which, 
at his election, he had swovn to maintain, Feidinand, al 
Eataabon, solemnly invested the Bnke of Bavaria with 
the palatinate, without prejudice, as the form ran, Ui 
the rights which the rehitions or descendants of Fred- 
erick might aftei'ward establish. That unfortunate prince 
thus sawhimselfin'evocnbly driven from his possessions, 
withont having been even heard before tlie tiibtinal 
which condemned him — a privilege which Iha law allows 
to the meanest subject, and even to the most aurociotis 
criminal. 

This violent step at last opened the eyes of the King 

of England ; and as the negotiations for the maiTinge of 

his son with the Infanta of Spain were now bi'oken off, 

James began seriously to espouse the cause of his son- 

in I ^ A change in the French minisl^'y had placed 

C d nal Richelieu at the head of affairs, and this fallen 

k gd n soon began to feel that a great mind was at the 

h 1 n f tate. The attempts of the Spanish viceroy in 

M Ian gain possession of the Valtelline, and thus to 

f m a J notion with the Austrian hereditary dominions, 

d he olden dread of this power, and with it the 

ply f Henry the Great. The marriage of the Prince 

f W 1 with Henrietta of France established a close 

n n b tween the two crowns; and to this alliance, 

H II d Denmark, and some of the Italian states pres- 

ly eded. Its object was to expel, by force of 

&ia Spain from the Valtelline, and to compel Austria 

n te Frederick; but only the iirst of these de- 

g as piosecuted with vigor. James I. died, and 

Ch t I., involved in disputes with his parliament, 

uld bestow attention on the affairs of Germany. 

Savoy and Venice withheld their assistance ; and the 

French minister thought it necessaiy to subdue the 

Huguenots at home, before he suppoited the German 

Protestants against tlie emperor. Great as were the 

hopes which had been formed from this alliance, they 

were yet equaled by the disappointment of the event. 
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Mansfeld, depviyed of all support, r< 
on the Lower Rhine; and Dulse Christian of BruoB- 
wick, after an unsuccessful catapax^a, whs a second time 
driven out of Germany. A fresh irruption of Bethlem 
Gabor into Moravia, frustrated by the want of supporl; 
from tlie Germans, terminated, like all the rest, in & 
formal peace with the emperor. The Union was no 
moi*.; no Protestant prince was iu arms; end on the 
frontiers of Lower Germanj the Bavarian geueral, 
Tilly, at the head of e victorious ai'my, encamped in the 
Protestant territory. The movements of the Dulte of 
Bmnswicli had drawn him into this quarter, and even 
into the circle of Lower Saxony, when he made himself 
master of the administrator's magazines at Lippstadt. 
The necessity of cbsei-ving this enemy, and preventing, 
him from new inroads, was the pretext assigned for con- 
tinuing Tilly's stay in the country. But, in truth, both 
Mansfeld and Duke Chrisdan had, from want of money, 
disbanded their nnnies, and Count Tilly had no enemy 
to dread. Why, then, still burden the country with his 
presence ? 

It is difficult, amid the uproar of contending panies, 
to distjnguish Ihe voice of truth ; but certainly it was 
matter for alarm that the League did not lay down its 
arms. The premature rejoicings of the Eoman Cath- 
olics, too, were calculated to increase apprehension. 
The emperor and the League stood ajTned and victo- 
rious in Germany, wilhoat a power to oppose them, 
should they venture tfl attack the Protestant states and 
to annul the religious treaty. Had Ferdinand been in 
reality far from disposed to nbuse his conquests, still, the 
defenseless position of the Protestants was most likely 
to suggest Ihe temptation. Obsolete conventions could 
not bind a prince who thought that he owed all to re- 
ligion, and believed that a religious creed would sanctify 
any deed, however violent. Upper Germany was al- 
ready overpowered. Lower Germany alone could check 
his despotic nulhoi'ity. Here tlie Protectants still pre~ 
dominated ; the church had been fowibly deprived of 
most of its endowments, and the present appeared a 
favorable moment for recovering these lost possessions. 
A gi'eat part of the strength of the Lower German 
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princes consisted io these choptcvs, and the plea of re- 
storing its own to tbe chuiish afforded an eKoellcnt pi'e- 
text for weakening these princes. 

Unpardonable would have been their negligence, had 
they remEuned inactive in this danger. The remem- 
brance of the ravages whicli Tilly's ax'my had committed 
in Lower Saxony was too recent cot to arouse the 
estates to measures of defense. With all haste, the 
circle of Lower Saxony began to arm itself. Extraor- 
dinary contributions were levied, troops collected, and 
magazines fiUed. Negotiations for subsidies were set 
on foot with Venice, Holland, and England. They de- 
iiberated, too, what power should be placed at the head 
of the confederacy. The kings of t&e Sound and the 
Baltic, the natural allies of this circle, would not see 
with indifference the emperor treating it as a conqueror, 
and establishing himself as their neighbor on the shores 
of tJie North Sea. The twofold interests of religion 
and policy urged them to put a stop to his progress ia 
Lower Germany. Christian IV. of Denmark, as Duke 
of Holstein, was himself a prince of the circle, and by 
considerations equally powerful, Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden was induced to join the confederacy. 

These two kings vied with each other for the honor 
of defending Lower Saxony, and of opposing the for- 
midable power of Austiia. Each offered to raise aweli- 
disciplined army, and to lead it in person. His victo- 
rious campaigns against Moscow and Poland gave weight 
to the promises of the King of Sweden. The shos'es of 
the Baltic were full of the name of Gustavus. But the 
fame of his rival excited lie envy of llie Danish mon- 
arch ; and the more success he promised himself in this 
campaign, ihe less disposed was. he to show any favor 
to his envied neighbor. Both laid their conditions and 
plans before the English ministiy, and Christian IV. 
finally succeeded in .outbidding his rival. Gustavus 
Adolphus, for his own security, had demanded the ces- 
sion of some places of strengtli iu Germany, where he 
himself had no territories to afford, in case of need, a 



a defeat, lie could always i 
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Eager to get the start of his competitor, the King ol 
Denmark hastened to take the fieid,' Appointed gener- 
aKssimo of the circle of Lower Saxony, he soon had an 
army of sixty thousand men in motion ; the administra- 
tor of Magdebm'g, and the Dukes of Brunswick and 
Mecklenburg, entered int« an alliance with him. En- 
couraged by the hope of assistance from England, and 
the possession of so large a foree, he flattered himself 
he should be able to terminate the war in a single cam- 

At Vienna it was officially notified that the only ob- 
ject of these preparations was the piotection of the cir- 
cle and the maintenanco of peace. But the negotia- 
tions with Holland, England, and even France, the ex- 
traordinary exertions of the circle, and the rmsing of so 
formidable an army, seemed to have something nnre in 
view than defensive operations, and to conteinpmte noth- 
ing less than the complete restoration of the elector 
palatine and the humiliation of the dreaded power of 
Austria. 

After negotiations, exhortations, commands, and threats 
had in vain been employed by- tlie emperor in order 
to induce the King of Denmark and flie circle of Low- 
er Saxony to lay down their arms, hostilities com- 
menced, and Lower Germany became the theater of 
war. Coont Tilly, marching along the left bank of the 
Weser, made himself master of all tlie passes as far as 
Minden. After an unsuccessful attack on Nieuburg, he 
crossed the river and overran the p'ineipality of Calem- 
berg, in which he quartered his troops. The king con- 
ducted his operations on the riglit bank of the river, and 
spread his forces over the territories of Brunswick; but, 
having weakened his main body by too powerful detach- 
ments, he could not engage in any enterprise of imports 
ance. Aware of his opponent's superiority, he avoideda 
decisive action as anxiously as the general of the League 
songht it. 

With the exception of the troops from the Spanish ' 
Netherlands, which had poui-ed into the Lower Palati- 
nate, the emperor had hitherto made use only of the 
arms of Bavaria and the Leagne in Germany. Maximil- 
ian conducted the war as executor of the ban of the 
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empire, and Tilly, who commanded the army of oxecu- 
tion, was in the Bavai'ian aorvico. The emperor owed 
superiorily in the field to Bavaria and the League, and 
his fortunes were in flieir hands. This depeadence on 
their good-will, but il! accorded witb the grand schemes 
which ihe brilliant commencement of the war had led 
the imperial cabinet to form- 
However active the League had ^own itself in the 
omperor'a defense, while thereiiy it secured its own 
welfare, it could not be expected that it would enter as 
I'eadily into hia views of conquest. Oi', if they still con- 
Ijnuea to lend their armies for that potpose, it was too 
much to be feared that they would share with the em- 
peror nfithing but general, odium, while they appropii- 
ated to themselves ail advantages. A strong army under 
his own orders could alone tree him from this debasing 
dependence upon Bavaria, and restore to him his former 
preeminence in Germany. But the. war had already 
exhausted the imperial dominions, and they were un- 
equal to tlie expense of such an aimament. In these 
eircomstances, nothing could be more welcome to the 
emperor than the proposal with which one of his officers 
surpi'ised him. 

This was Count Wallenstein, an experienced officer, 
and ihe richest nobleman in Bohemia. From his ear- 
liest youth he had been in the service of the House of 
Austria; and sevei-al campaigns ag^st the Turts, 
Venetians, Bohemians, Hungai-ians, and Transylvanians 
had established hia reputation. He was pi-esent as col- 
onel at the battle of Prague, and afterward, as major- 
general, had defeated a Hungarian force in Moravia, 
The emperor's gratitude was equal to his services, and 
a large share of the confiscated estates of the Bohemian 
insurgents was dieir reward. Possessed of immense 
properly, excited by ambitious views, confident in hia 
own good fortune, and still more encouraged by the ex- 
isting state of circumstances, he offered, at his own 
expense and that of his friends, to faise and clothe an 
army for tlie emperor, and even undertook the cost of 
maintaining it, if he were allowed to augment it lo fif^ 
tliDusand men. The project was universally ridiculed 
as tlie cbiiiierical offspring of a visionary brrtin ; but the 
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offer was hlgbly voluable, if its promises ghoiUtl be but 
partially fulfilled. Certain circles ia Bohemia were as- 
signed to him as dep6ts, with authority to appoint his 
own officers. In a few months he had twenty thousand 
tuen under arins, with which, quitting the Austi'ian ter- 
ritories, he soon afterwai'd appeared on tbe fronliei'aof 
Lower Saxony with thhty thousand. The emperor had 
lent this armament nothing bnt his name. The i-eputa- 
tion of the general, the prospect of rapid promotion, and 
the hope of plunder, attracted to his standard adventur- 
ers fixim all quai-ters of Germany, and even sovereign 
princes, stimulated by the desire of glray or of gain, 
offered to raise regiments for the service of Austria. 

Now, therefore, for the first lame in this war, an im- 
perial ai'my appeared in Germany 5 which was mena- 
cing to the Protestants, and scarcely moi'e acceptable to. 
the Roman Cafliolics. Walienstein had orders to unite 
his army with the troops of the League, and, iu conjunc- 
tion with the Eavai'ian genera!, to attack the King of 
Denmark. But, tong jealous of Tilly's fame, he showed 
no disposition to share with him the liiurels of the cam- 
paign, or, in the splendor of his rival's achievements, to 
dim the liister of bis own. His plan of operations was 
to support the latter, but to act entirely independent of 
him. As ha had not resources, like Tilly, for supplying 
the wants of his army, he was obliged to march his 
troops into fertile countries which had not as yet suf- 
fered from war. Disobeying, therefore, the order to 
form a junction with tlie general of the League, he 
marched into die territories of Halberstadt and Magde- 
burg, and at Dessau made himself master of tlie Elbe. 
AU the lands on eitber bank of this river were at his 
command, and from them he could either attack the 
King of Denmark in the rear, or, if prudent, enter the 
tei'ntories of that prince. 

Christian IV. was fully aware of the danger of his 
. situation between two such powerful armies. He had 
already been joined by the administralor of Halberaladt, 
who had lately returned from Holland ; he now also ac- 
knowledged Mansfeld, whom previously he had. refused 
to recognize, and supported him to the best of his abili- 
ty. Mansfeld amply requited this service. He alone 
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kept at bay the army of Wallenstein upon the Elbe, and 
prevented its junction with thatof Tiliy, and a combined 
attack on the King of Denmarli. Notwitli standing the 
enemy's aupei'iority, this inti-epid geneial even approach- 
ed the bridge of Dessau, and ventured to entrench him- 
self in presence of llie imperial lines. But, attacked 
in the rear by the whole force of the imperialists, he 
was obliged to yield to superior numbers, and to abandon 
his post with the loss of three thousand killed. After 
this defeat, Mansfeld withdi'ewinto Bvondenbiu-g, where 
he soon recruited and reinforced his army; and sudden- 
ly turned into Silesia, with the view of marching thence 
into Hungaiy ; and, in conjunction with Bethlem Gabor, 
carrying the war into the heart of Austria. As the 
Austrian dominions in that quaiter weie entirely de- 
fenseless, "WallensMin received immediate oi'ders to 
leave the King of Denmark, and, if possible, to intercept 
Mansfeid's pi-ogress through Silesia. 

The diversion which this movement of Mansfeld had , 
made in Ihe army of Wallenstein enabled the king to 
detach a part of his force into Westphalia, Ijiseize the 
bishopiics of Munster and Osnaburg. To check this 
movement, "Tilly suddenly moved fi'om the Weser; but 
the operations of Duke Christian, who threatened the 
tenitories of the League with an inroad in the direction 
of Hesse, and to remove thither the seat of war, re- 
called him as rapidly from Westphalia. In order to 
keep open his communication with these provinces, and 
to prevent the junction of the enemy with the Land- 
grave of Hesse, Tilly hastify' seized all the tenable posts 
on the Werha and Fulda, and took up a sti'ong position 
in Minden, at the foot of the Hessian Mountains, and at 
the confluence of these rivers with the Weser. He soon 
made himself master of G5ttlngen, the key of Bruns- 
wick and Hesse, and was meditating a similar attack 
Tipon Nordheim, when the king advanced upon him with 
his whole army. After ihiowing into this place the ne- 
cessaiy supplies for a long siege, the latter attempted to 
open a new passage through Eichsfeld and Thuringia,. 
into the territories of the League. . He had already 
reached Duderstadt, when Tilly, by forced mai^hes, 
came up with him. As the army of Tilly, which had 
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been reinforced by some of "WaHonsfein's regiments, 
wns superior in mimbers M> his own, the king, to uvoid 
a battle, i-etreated toward Bmnswick. Bnt Tilly in- 
cessantly harassed his retreat, and after three days' 
BbirmisIiiQg, he was nt length obliged to await the enemy 
near the village of Luttev in Barenberg. The Danes 
began the attack with great bravery, and thrice did 
their intrepid monarch lead them in person against the 
enemy ; but at length the superior numbers and disci- 
pline of the impeii^ists prevailed, and the general of tlie 
jjeague obtained a complete victory. The Danes lost 
dxty standards and their wboJe avUitery, baggage, and 
ammunitioQ. Several ofiicei's of distinction and about 
fourthousand men were killed in the field of battle; and 
several companies of foot, in the flight, who had tlirown . 
themselves into the town-house of Lutt^r, laid down 
thMr arms and surrendered to the conqueror. 

The king fled with his cavalry, and soon coDected the 
wreck of his army which had survived this serious defeat. 
Tilly pursued his victory, made himself master of the 
Weser aud Brunswick, and foi'ced the king ta retire 
into Bremen. Rendered more cautious by defeat, the 
latter now stood upon the defensive, aud determined at 
all events to prevent the enemy from ci'ossing the Elba. 
But while he threw gan'isons into evei'y tenable place, 
he reduced his own diminished ai'my to inactivity; and, 
one after another bis scattered troops were either de- 
feated or dispersed. The forces of the League, in com- 
mand of the Weser, spread themselves along the ER>e 
and Havel, and everywhere drove the Danes before 
them. Tilly himself, crossing the Elbe, penetrated with 
his victorious army into Brandenburg, while Wallen- 
Btein entered Holstein to remove the seat of waj' to fhe 

Thisgeneralhadjust returned from Hungary, whither 
he had pursued Mansfeld, without being able to obstioicC 
his march, or prevent his junction with Bethlem Gebor. 
Constantly persecuted by fortune, but always superior 
to his fete, Mansfeld had made his way against count- 
less difficulties, through Silesia and Hungary, to Tran- 
sylvania, where, after all, he was not very welcome. 
Relying upon the assistance of England, and a powerful 
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diversion in Lower Saxony, Gaborhad HgaiD broken tlie 
truce with the emperor. But in place of flie expected di 
version in his favor, Mansfeld had drawn upon himself the 
whole strength of Wallenstein, and instead of bringing, ■ 
required pecuniaiy assistance. The want of concert in 
the Protestant counsels cooled Gabor's ardov; and he 
hastened, as usual, ta avert the coining storm by aspeedy 
peace. Firmly determined, however, to break it, wilh 
the iirat ray of hope, he directed Mansfeld, in the mean 
time, to apply for assistance to Venice. 

Cat off fi'om Germany, and unnble to support the 
weak remnant of his troops in Hungary, Manafeld sold 
his ETtJllery and baggage- [rain, and disbanded his sol- 
diers. "With a few followers, he proceeded through 
Bosnia and Dolmatia, toward Venbe. New schemes 
swelled his bosom, but his career was ended. Fate, which 
had so restlessly sported with him thronghout, now pre- 
pai'ed for him a peaceful grave in Dalmatia. Death 
overtook him in the vicinity of Zara in 1626, and a short 
Ume before him died the faithful companion of his for- 
tunes. Christian, Duke of Brunswick — two men worthy 
of immortality, had they but been as superior to their 
times as they were to their adversities. 

The King of Denmark, with his whole ai'my, was 
unable to cope with Tilly alone; much less, therefore, 
■ with a shattered foi-ce could he hold his ground agmnst 
the two imperial generals. The Danes retired from all 
their posts on the Weser, the Elbe, and the Havel, and 
the army of Wallenstein poured, like a torrent, into 
Brandenburg, Mecklenburg, Holstein, and Silesia. That 
general, too proud to act in conjunction with another, 
had dispatched Tilly across the Elbe, to watch, as he 
gave out, the motions of the Dutch in that quarter ; but 
in reality, that he might terminate the vrar against the 
king, and reap for himself the fruits of Tilly's conquests. 
Christian had now lost all his forti'esses in the German 
states, with the exception of Gluckstadt ; hia armies 
were defeated or dispereed; noassistance came from Ger- 
many ; from England, little consolation ; while hia con- 
federates in Lower Saxony were at l3ie mercy of the 
oonquei'or. The Landgrave of Hesse Cassel had been 
forced by Tilly, soon after the battJe of Lutter, to re- 
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appeai-ance before Beilin leduced the Elector of Bran- 
denburg to Bubraisaion, and compelled him to recognize, 
as legitimatB, Maximilian's title to the Palatine Elector- 
ate. The greater part of Mecklenburg was now over- 
run by imperial troops, and both dukes, as adherents of 
the King of Denmark, placed under I]ie ban of the em- 
pire, and driven fi-om their dominiona. The defense of 
the German liberties againat illegal enci'OBchDients, waa 
punished as a crime deserving the losa of all dignities 
and territories; and yet this was hut the pi'elude to the 
still more citing enormides which shortly followed. 

The Bewet how Wallenstein had purposed to fulfill 
his exti'avagant designs was now nianifest. He had 
leai'ned the lesson fi-om Count Mansfeld; but the scholar 
surpassed his master. On Ihe principle that war must 
support war, Mansfeld and the Duke of Bi'uiismck had 
subsisted theu' troops by 'contributions levied indiscrimi- 
nately on friend and enemy ; but this predatory life was 
attended with all the inconvenience and insecurity which 
accompany robbery. Like a fugitive banditti, they were 
obliged to steal through exasperated and vigilant ene- 
mies ; to I'oam from one end of Germany to another ; 
to watch their opportunity with anxiety ; anii to abandon 
the most fertile territflrieswhenever they were defended 
by a superior lu'my. If Mansfeld and Duke Christian 
bad done such great things in the face of these diffi- 
culties, what might not be expected if the obstacles 
were removed ; when the army raised was numerous 
enough to overawe in itself the most powerful states of 
the empire ; when the nnme of the emperor insured 
impunity to every outrage ; and when, under the high- 
est authority, and at the head of an ovenvhelming force, 
the same system of warfai'e was pureued, which these 
two adventurers had hitherto adopted at their own risk, 
and with only an untrained multitude? 

"SVallensteiri had all this in view when he made his 
bold offer to the emperor; which now seemed extrava- 
gant to no one. The more his army was augmented, 
th.e less cause was there to fear for its subsistence, be- 
cause it could irresistibly bear down upon the refractory 
states: the more violent its outrages, the more probable 
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W8B impunity. Tovrard hostile slates it had the plea of 
right ; toward the favorably disposed it could alledge ne- 
cessity. The inequality, too, with which it dealt "vt its 
oppressions, prevented any dangerous union among the 
states; while the exhaustion of their teiritories deprived 
. them of the power of vengeance. Thus the whole of 
Germany became a kind of magazine for the imperial 
army, and theemperor was enabled to deal wilii the 
other states as absolutely as wilh his own hereditajy do- 
minions. "Universal was the clamor for redress before 
the imperial throne; but thei'e was nothing to fear from 
the revenge of the injured princes so long as they ap- 
pealed for justice. The genera! discontent was directed 
equally against the emperoi-, who had lent his name to 
these barbarities, and the geneiiil who exceeded his 
power, and openly abused the authority of his master. 
They applied to die emperor for pi-otection against the 
outrages of his general ; but Wallenstein had no sooner 
felt himself absolute in the fti-my than he threw off his 
obedience to his sovereign. 

The eshanstion of the enemy made a speedy peace 
probable ; yet "Wallenstein continued to augment tho 
imperial armies until they were at least one hundred 
thousand men strong. Numberless commissions to 
colonelcies and inferior commands, the regal pomp of the 
commander-in-chief, immodei-ate largesses to his favor- 
ites (for he never gave less than a thousand florins), 
enormous sums lavished in cormpting the court at 
Vienna— ail this had been effected wiUiout burdening 
the emperor. These immense sums were rsused by the 
contribuljons levied from the lower German provinces, 
where no distinction was made between friend and foe ; 
and the territories of all princes were snbjected to the 
same system of mai-ching and quartering, of estorlJoQ 
and outrage. If credit is to be given to an extravagant 
cotemporaiy statement, "Wallenstein, during his seven 
yeflrs'con)mand,hadexactednot less than sixty thousand 
miDions of dollars from one half of Germany. The 
greater his extortions, the greatei" the rewards of his 
soldiers, end the gi'eatar the concourse to his standard, 
for the world always follows fortune. His armies flour- 
ished "while all the states thi'ough which they ]iassed 
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withered. What cared he for the detesfatioa of the 
people, and the compkiats of princes? I-Iis army adored 
him, and the guilt itself enabled him to bid defjance to 



It would be unjust to Ferdinand, were we to lay all 
these u'regalaritiea to his charge. Had he foreseen 
that he was abandoning the German states to the mercy 
of his general, he would have been sensible how dan- 
gerons to himself so absolute a general would prove. 
The closer the connection becacae between the array 
and the leader from whom flowed favor and fortune, the 
more the ties which united both to the emperor were 
relaxed. Every thing, it is true, was done in the name 
of the latter ; but Wallenstein only availed himself of 
the supreme majesty of the-emperor to crush the au- 
thority of other states. His object was to depress the 
princes of the empire, to destroy al! gradation of rank 
between them and the emperor, and to elevate the 
power of the latter above all competition. If the em- 
peror were absolute in Germany, who, then, would be 
equal to the man intrusted with the execution of his 
will 1 The height to which "Wallenstein had raised the 
imperial authority astonished even the emperor himself; 
but as thegreatnessof the master was entirely the work 
of the servant, the creation of "Wallenstein would ne- 
cessarily sink again into nothing upon the withdrawal 
of its creative hand. Not without an object, therefore, 
did Wallenstein labor to poison the minds of the Ger- 
man princes against the emperor. The more violent 
their hatred of Ferdinand, the more indispensable to the 
emperor would become the man who alone could ren- 
der their ill-will powerless. His design unquestionably 
was, that bis sovereign should stand in fear of no one in 
nil Germany — beside himself, the souree and engine of 
this despotic power. 

As a step toward this end, Wallenstein now demand- 
ed the cession of Blecklenburg to be held in pledge till 
[he repaynieot of his advances for the war. ■ Ferdinand 
had already created him Dake of Friedland, apparently 
with the view of exalting his own general over Bavaria; 
but an ordinary recompense would not satisfy Wallen- ■ 
stoii's n"nb;tinn. In vain was lihis new demand, which 
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uDuld be granted only at the 6xpease of two piinces of 
liia empire, actively resisted in the Imperial Council ; 
in vain did the Spaniards, who had !oog been offended 
by his pride, oppose hia elevation. The powerful sup- 
port TThich WftllenBteiii had purchased from the impe- 
rial counselors prevailed, and Ferdinand was determined, 
at whatever cost, to secure the devotion of so indispen- 
sable a minister. For a slight offense, one of the oldest 
Germaa houses was expelled from their hereditaiy do- 
minions, that a creatnre of the emperor might be en- 
riched by their spoils (1626). 

Wallenstein now began to assume the title of gener- 
alissimo of the emperor by sea and land. Wismarwaa 
t^en, and a firm footing gtuned on the Baltic. Ships 
were required from Poland and the Hans towns to carry 
the war to the other side of the BaltJc ; to piirsue the 
Danes into the heart of their own country, and to com- 
pel them lo a peace which might prepare the way t« 
move important cpnquesCs. The comnrunicaljon be- 
tween the Lower German states and the northern 
powers wotild be broken, could the emperor place him- 
self between them, and encompass Germany, from the 
Adriatic to the Sound (the intervening Kin^m of Po- 
land being already dependent on him), witti an unbro- 
6en line of territory. If such was the emperor's plan, 
Wallenstein had a peculiar interest in its execution. 
These possessions on the Baltic should, he intflnded, 
form the first foundation of a power which had long 
been the object of hia ambition, and which should 
enable him to throw olF his dependence on the em- 

To effect this object, it was of esti'eme importance 
to gain possession of Stralsund, a town on the Baltic. 
Its excellent harbor, and the short passage from it to 
the Swedish' and Danish coasts, peculiarly fitted it for 
a naval station in a war with these powers. This town, 
■the sixth of the Hanaeatio Tieagae, enjoyed great priv- 
ileges under the Duke of Pomerania; and, totally inde- . 
pendent of Denmark, had taken no share in the war. 
But neither its neutrabty nor its j^ivileges could protect 
it against the encroachments of 'Wallenstein, when he 
dad once cast a longing look upon it. 
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The lequest he made, that Stralsuad should recelv« 
BQ imperial gan-isoD, had been firmly aoA honorably 
rejected by the tnagiati'acy, who also refused hia cun- 
ningly-demanded permission to march his troops through 
the town. Wailenstein, therefore, now proposed to be- 

The independence of Sh'aiaund, as securing tiie free 
navigation of the Baltic, was equally important to the 
two northern kings. A common danger overcame, at 
last, the private jealousies which bad long -divided these 
princes. In a treaty concluded at Copenhagen in 1638, 
they bound themselves to assist Stralsund with their 
combined force, and to oppose, in common,, every for- 
eign power which should appear in the Baltic with hos- 
tile views. Christian IV. also threw a snflicient gar- 
rison into Stcnlsnnd, and by his personal presence ani- 
mated tbe courage of the citizens. Some ships of war, 
which Sigisrannd, King of Poland, had sent to the as- 
sistance of the imperial general, were siinli by the Dan- 
ish fleat; and 8S Lubeck refused him the use of its 
shipping,, this imperial generalissimo of Che sea had not 
even ships enough tfl blockade this single harbor. 

Nothing could appear more adventurous than to 
attempt the conquest of a strongly fortified sea-port with- 
out first blockading its hoi'bor. Wailenstein, however, 
who as yet had never experienced a check, wished to 
conquer nature itself, end to perform impossibilities. 
Stralsund, open to the sea, continued to be supplied 
with provisions and reinforcements! yet Wailenstein 
mtuntained bis blockade on the land side, and endeavor- 
ed, by boasSng menaces, to supply his want of real 
strength. " I will take this town," said he, " though it 
were festened by a chain to llie heavens." The em- 
peror himself, who might have cause to regret an enter- 
prise which promised no very glorious result, ,oyf«l]y 
av^led himself of the apparent submission and accepta- 
ble propositions of the inhnbilants, to order the general 
to retire from the town. Wailenstein despised the 
command, and continued to harass the besieged by 
incessant assaults. As the Danish garrison, already 
much reduced, was unequal to the fatigues -if this pro- 
longed defense, and the king wnf unebU fv detach any 
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fiirOier troops to their support, Strnlsund, \vith Chris- 
tian's ccrasent, threw itself under the protection of the 
King of Sweden." The Danish commander left Uie 
town to maUe way for a Swedish governor, who giori- 
oosly defended 'a. Here "Wallenstein's good fortune 
fpraook him ; and, for the first time, his pride experien- 
ced tbe humlMation of relinquislung his prey, eiter the 
loss of maiiy months and of twelve thousand men. The 
necessity to which he reduced the l«wn of applying for 
protection to Sweden, laid the foundation of a close alli- 
ance between Gustevus Adolphus and Stralsund, which 
greatly facilitated ifae entrance of the Swedes into Ger- 

Hitherto invariable success had attended tbe arras of 
the emperor and the League, and Christiim IV., de- 
[■-■•■" y^ j,£[j sought refuge in his own 

Itic checked the further pi'ogress of 
'he want of ships not only stopped 
king, but endangered iheir previous 
union of the two monarchs was most 
Lise, 90 bug as it lasted, it effectually 
eror and his general from acquiring 
tic, or effecting a landing in Sweden, 
liui, iL iiiDj t.uuiu succeed in dissolving this union, and 
especially in seeming the friendship of the Danish lung, 
they might hope to overpower the insulated force of 
Sweden. The dread of the inlei-ference of foreign 
powers, the insubordination of the Protestants in his 
own states, and still more the storm which wns gradu- 
ally daritening along the whole of Protestant Germany, 
inclined the emperor to peace, which his general, from 
opposite motives, was equally desirous to elFecE. Far 
from wishing for a state of thiogs which would reduce 
him from the meridian of greatness and glory to the ob- 
scurity of private life, he only wished to change the 
theaU'e of war, and by a partial peace to prolong the 
general confusion. The fiiendship of Denmark, whose 
neighbor he had become as Archduke of Mecklenbin'g, 
wna most important for the success of his ambitious 
views ; and he resolved, even at the sacrifice of his sov- 
ereign's interests, to secm'e its alliance. 

By the treaty of Copenhagen, Christian IV had ex- 
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pressly engaged oot to conclude a sepai'ate peace with 
tlie erapei-or, without the consent of Sweden. NoE- 
■withstaadibg, Wnlienstein'a pTOpositioa waa reaclily re- 
ceived by him. In a conference at Lubeck in 1629, 
from which Walleestein, with studied contempt, exclud- 
ed the Swedish ambassadors who came to iiitei'cede tor 
Mecklenburg, all die conquests taken by the imperial- 
ists were restored to the Danes. The conditions im- 
posed upon the king were, that he should interfei-e no 
farther with the affairs of Garmany than was called for 
by his chamcter of Duke of Holstein ; that he should 
on no pretext harass the chapters of Lower Gei'many, 
and should leave the dulces of Mecklenburg to their 
fate. By Christian himself had these prjnces been 
involved in the war with the emperor ; he now sacri- 
ficed them, to gtdn the favor of the usurper of their ter- 
ritories. Among the motives which had engaged him 
in a war with the emperor, not the least was the res- 
toration of his relation, the Elector Palatine — yet the 
name of that unfortunate prince was not even mention- 
ed in the treaty; while in one of its articles the legiH- 
macy of the Bavarian election was expressly recognized. 
Thus meanly and ingloriously did Christian IV, retire 
from the field. 

F di d had it now in his power, for the second 
ti -e the ti-anquillity of Geimany ; and it de- 

p d I 1 ly on his will whether the treaty with Dea- 
k h Id or should not be the basis of & general 
p ac F m every quarter arose the cry of the un- 
f p itioning for an end of tilieir sufferings ; the 

n I t his soldiers, and the rapacity of his generals, 

h d d d all bounds. Germany, laid waste by the 

a I g b nds of Mansfeld and the Duke of Bruns- 
w k nd by the still more terrible hordes of Tilly and 
Wall te D lay exhausted, bleeding, wasted, and sigh- 
i g f p e. An anxious desire for peace was felt by 
all the e^tes, and by the emperor himself; involved 
ps he was in a war with France in Upper Italy, ex- 
hausted by his past warfai'e in Germany, and apprehen- 
sive of the day of reckoning which was appvoaching. 
But unfortunately, the conditions on which alone the 
two religious parties were willing I'ospectJvely to sheath 
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the sword, were irreconcilable. The Roman Catholica 
wished to terminate the war to their own advantage; 
the Protestants advanced equal pretenaions. The em- 
■ peror, instead of uniting both pai'tiea by a prudent mod- 
eraljon, sided wiiii one ; and thus Germany was again 
jilunged in the horrors of a bloody war. 

From the very close of the Bohemian troubles, Fer- 
dinand had carried on a counter reformation In his he- 
reditary dominions, in which, however, from regard to 
some of the Pi'otestant estates, he proceeded, at first, 
with moderation. But the victories of his generals in 
Lower Germany encouraged him to tlirow off all reserve, 
Accoi'dingly he hatl it intimated to all the Protestants in 
these dominions, that they must either, abandon their 
religion or their native country— a bitter and dreadful 
oltematdve, which excited the most violent commotions 
among his Aus&ian subjects. In the Palatinate, imme- 
diately after the expulsion of Frederick, the Protestant 
religion had been suppressed and its piofessors expelled 
fium the University of Heidelberg. 

All this was but the prelude to greater changes. In 
the Electoral Congi'Oss held at Mijhlberg, the Rowan 
CathoUcs had demanded of the emperor that all the 
ai'chbishoprics, bishoprics, mediate and immediate, ab- 
bacies and monasteries, which, since the Diet of Augs- 
burg, had been secularized by the Protestants, should 
be restored to the Church, in order to indemnify them 
for the losses and sufferings in the war. To a Roman 
Catholic prince so zealous as Ferdinand was, such a hint 
was not likely to be neglected; but he still thought it 
would be premature to arouse the whole Protestants of 
Germany by so decisive a step. Not a single Protestant 
prince but vrould be deprived, by this revocation of the 
religions ibundations, of a part of his lands ; for where 
these revenues had not actnally been diverted to secu- 
lar purposes, they had been made over to the Protestant 
church. To this source, many princes owed Hie chief 
pnrt of their i-evenues and importance. All, without 
exception, wonld be irritated by this demand for resto- 
ration. The religious trealy did not expressly deny 
dieir right to these chapters, although it did not allow 
it. But a possession which had now been held for 
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nearly a century, the silence of fonr preceding emperors, 
and the law of equity, which gave them en equal- right 
with the Roman Catholics to the fouadntions of their 
common ancestors, might be strongly pleaded by them 
as a valid title. Baaide the actual loss of powei' and 
audiority, ■which the smrender of these foundations 
would occasion, beside the inevitable confusion which 
wonld necessarily attend it, one important disadvantnge 
to which it would lead, was, that the realoration of the 
Koraan Catholic bishops would increase the strength Of 
tliat party in the Diet by bo many additional votes. Such 
grievous sacrilices likely to fall on the Protestants, made 
the emperor apprehensive of a formidftbJe opposiljon; 
and until the militaiy ai'dor should have cooled in Ger- 
many, he had no wish to provoke a party formidable by 
its union, and which in tiie Elector of Saxony had a 
powerful leader. He resolved, therefore, to try the 
experiment at first on a small scale, in order to ascer- 
tain how it was likely to succeed on a larger one. Ac- 
cordingly, some of the fiee cities in Upper Germaiy, 
and the Duke of Wh'temburg, received orders to sur- 
render to the Roman Catholics several of the confisca- 
ted chapters. . 

The state of affairs in Saxony enabled the emperor 
to make some bolder experiments in that quarter. In 
the bishoprics of Magdeburg and Halberstadt, the Prot- 
estant canons had 'not hesitated to elect bishops of their 
own reli^on. Both bishoprics, with the exception of 
the town of Magdebui^ itself, were overran by the 
. troops of Walienstein. It happened, moreover, that 
by the death of the Administrator, Duke Christian of 
Brunswick, Halberstadt was vacant, as was also the 
archbishopric of Magdeburg by the deposition of Chris- 
tian William, a prince of the House of Brandenbui^, 
Fei'dinand took advantage of the circumstance to I'e- 
store the see of Halberstadt to 'a Roman Catholic 
bishop, and a prince of his own house. To avoid a sim- 
ilar coercion, the Chapter of Magdeburg hastened to 
electa son of the Elector of Sasony as archbishop. But 
the Pope, who with his arrogated authority interfered 
in this matter, confen-ed the arehbishopric of Magde- 
hui-g also on tlie Austrian prince. Thus, with all lus 
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pioua zeal fov religion, Ferdinand never lost sight of the 
interests of his femily. 

At length, when the peace of Lubeck had delivered 
ihe emperor from all' apprehensions on the side of Den- 
mark, and the Germaii Protestants seemed entirely 
powerless, the Leagne becoming louder and more ur- 
gent in its demands, Ferdiaand, in 16S9, signed the 
Edict of Beslitution (so femous by its disasti'oas conae- 
craeecos), which he had preTiously laid before the fonr 
Roman Catholic electors for their approbation. In the 
preamble, he claimed the prerogative, in right of his 
imperial authority, to interpret the meaning of the re- 
ligious ti'eaty, the ambiguities of which had already 
caused so many disputes, and to decide as supreme arbi- 
ter and Judge between the contending parties. This 
preTOgntive he founded upon the practice of his ancea- 
toi's, and its previous recognition even by Pi-otestant 
states. Saxony had actuoJIy acknowledged this right ol 
the emperor; audit now became evident how deeply 
diis coiu't had injured the Protestant cause by its de- 
pendence on the House of Austria. But though the 
meaning of the religious ti'eaty was really ambignous, 
as a century of religions disputes sufficiently proved, 
yet for the emperor, whomnst be eilherli Pi-otestant or 
a Roman Catholic, and tlierefore an interested party, to 
assume the right of deciding between the disputants, was 
cleai'ly a violaliou of an essential ailicle of the pacifica- 
Ijon. He coald not be judge in his ovvn cause, without 
reducing the liberties of the empire to an empty sound. 
And now, in virtue of this uanrpafion, Ferdhiand de- 
cided, " That every secwlarization of a religious founda- 
tion, mediate or immediate, by the Protestants, subse- 
quent to the date of the treaty, was contrary to its 
spu'it, and must be revoked as a breach of it." He fur- 
tiier decided, "That, by the religious pence. Catholic 
proprietors of estates were no further bound to their 
Protestant. subjects than to allow them full liberty to 
quit their temtoides." In obedience to this decision, 
all unlawful possessors of benefices — the Protestant 
states, itishort, without exception — were ordered, under 
pwQ of the ban of the empire, immediately to surrender 
their OBorped possst^Kions to the ii!i[ierial cotnmiFiBionsrs. 
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This sentoiico applied to no lesa than two arclibish- 
oprics and twelve bishoprics, beside iDnumerable abba- 
cies. Tbe edict came like a thnnderbolt on the whole 
of Protestant Germany; di'endful ereo in its immediate 
consequences ; but yet more so fi'om the fnrtiier calam- 
ities it seemed to tlureaten. The Protestants were now 
couTioced that the suppression of their religimi had 
been resolved on by the emperor and the League, and 
that the overthrow of German liberty would soon follow. 
Their remonsti'Snces were unheeded : the commis- 
sioners were named, and an army assembled to enforce 
obedience. The edict was first put in force in Augs- 
burg, where the treaty was concluded ; the city was 
again placed under the government of its bishop, and 
six Protastaot churches in the town were closed. The 
Duke of "Wirtemburg was, in like manner, compelled 
to sun'ender his abbacies. These severe measures, 
though they alBimed the Protestant states, were yet 
insufficient to, rouse them to an active resistance. Their 
fear of the emperor was too strong, and many were dis- 
posed to qtiiet submission. The hope of attaining their 
end by gentle measures, induced the Koman Catholics 
likewise to delay for a year the execution of the edict, 
and this saved tiie Protestants ; before the end of that 
period, the success of the Swedish arms had totally 
changed the state of affiiirs. 

In a Diet held at Ratisbon, at which Ferdinand was 
present in person (in 1630), the necessity of taking some 
measures for the immediate restoration of the general 
peace to Germany, and for the removal of all grievances, 
was debated. The complaints of the Roman Catholics 
were scarcely leas numerous than those of the Protes- 
tants, however Ferdinand had flattered himself that by 
the Edict of Restitution he had secured the members 
of tbe League, and its leader by thegift of the electoral 
dignity, and the cession of great part of the Palatinate. 
But the good undei'atanding between die emperor and 
the pinces of the League had rapidly declined since 
the employment of "WaUenstein. Accustomed to give 
law to Germany, and even to sway tie emperor's own 
deatiEy, the haughty Elector of Bavaria now at once saw 
himself supplanted by the imperial generai, and, with 
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that of the Leogue, his own impoi-tance completely uii 
derraiued. Another had now stepped in to reap the 
fi-iiit9 of his victoiies, and to bury his past seiTices in 
oblivion. Wallenstein'a imperious cliaiucter, whose 
dearest triumph was in degi'sding the authority of 
Maximilian, and giving ai> odious latitude to that of the 
emperor, tended not a little to augment the irritation of 
the elector. Discontented with die emperor, and-dis- 
Irustfnl of his intentions, he had entered into an alliance 
with France, which the other members of the League 
were suspected of favoring. A fear of the emperor's 
plans of aggrandizement, and discontent with existing 
evils, had extinguished among them all feelings of grat- 
itude. Wallenstein's exactions had become altogether 
intolerable. Brandenburg estimated its losses at twenty, 
Fomerania at ten, Hesse Cassel at seven millions of 
dollars, and the rest in proportion. The cry for redress 
was loud, urgent, and univeraal ; all prejudices were 
hushed; Roman Catholics and Protestants were united 
on this point. The terrified emperor was assdled on all 
sides by petitions against Wallenstein, and his ear filled 
with the most fearful descriptions of his outrages. 
Ferdinand was not naturally cruel. If not totally inno- 
cent of the atrocities which were pi'acttced in Germany 
under the shelter, of his name, he was ignorant of their 
extant; and he was not long in yielding to the represen- 
tations of the pnnces, and reduced his standing army by- 
eighteen thousand cavalry. While this reduction took 
place, the Swedes were actively pi'eparing an expedition 
into Germany, and the greater part of the disbanded im- 
perialists enlisted under tlieir banners. 

The empewsT's concessions only encouraged the Elect- 
or of Bavaria to bolder demands. So long as the Duke 
of Friedland retained the supreme command, bis tri- 
umph over tiie emperor wns incomplete. The princes 
of the League were meditating a severe revenge on 
Wallensteia for that haughtiness with which^he had 
tieated them all alike. His dismissal was demanded 
by the whole college of electora, and even by Spain, 
with a degree of unanimity and ui^ency which aston- 
ished the emperor. The anxiety with which Walien- 
■ ■ ' ' s pressed for his dismissal, ought to have 
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convinced the emperor of the impovtnoce of his services. 
Wallenstein, informed of the cabals which were forming 
against him in Rntisbon, lost no time in opening the eyes 
of the emperor to the real views of the Electra- of Ba- 
varia. He himself appeared in Ratiabon, with a pomp 
which threw bis master into the shade, and increased 
the hatred of his opponents. 

Long was the emperor undecided. The sacrifice de- 
manded WBS a painful one. To the DuUe of Friedland 
alone he owed his preponderance; he felt how much 
he would lose in yielding him to the indignation of the 
princes. But at this moment, unfortunately, he was 
tmder the necessity of conciliating the electors. His son 
Ferdinand had already been chosen King of Hungary, 
and he was endeavoring to procure his election as his 
successor in the empire. For this purpose, the support 
of Maximilian was indispensable. This consideration 
was the we^htiest, nnd to oblige the Elector of Bavaria 
he scrupled not to sacrifice his mosl valuable sei'vant. 

At the Diet at Ratisbon, there were present ombas- 
sadors from France, empowered to adjust tbe differences 
which seemed to menace a war in Italy between the 
emperor and their sovereign. Tincent, Duke of Man- 
tua and Montferrnt, dying without issue, his next rela- 
tion, Charles, Duke of NeVers, had taken possession of 
this inhentance, without doing homage to the emperor 
»i3 liege lord. of the principality. Encouraged by the' 
support of Fmnoe and Venice, he refused to surrender 
these terj'itflries into the hands of the imperial commis- 
s'Diters, until Ills title to tbem should be decided. On 
the other hand, Ferdinand had taken np arms at the in- 
^gation of the Spaniards, to whom, as possessors of 
Milan, the near neighborhood of a vassal of France was 
peculiarly- alarming, and who welcomed this pi'ospect of 
m^ing, with the assistance of the emperor, additional 
conquests in Italy. In spite of all the exeitions of Pope 
Urban VIH. to avert a war in that country, Ferdinand 
mBrehecTa German army aci'oss the Alps, and threw the 
Italian states into \ general consternation. His arms 
had been suceeasful tm'ooghout Germany, and exagger- 
itad fears revived tbe olden appvehenaion of Austria's 
iirojects of universEtl monarchy. All the horrors of the 
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Geraan war now spread like a deluge over those favored 
countriea which the Po waters ; Mantua was taken by 
storm, and tlie suiTounding districts given up to the rav- 
ages of a lawless aoldieiy. The curse of Italy was tnus 
added to the maledictions upon ihe eraperor which re- 
sounded through Germany ; and even in the Roman 
Conclave, silent prayers were offered for the success of 
the Protestant arms. 

Alflfmed by the universal hatred which this Italian 
oampougn itad drawn upon him, and wearied out by the 
urgent remonstrances of the electors, who zealously 
supported the application of the French ambassador, 
the emperor promised tlie investiture to the new Duke 
of Maiitna. 

This important service on the part of Bavaria, of 
course, required an equivalent from France. The ad- 
justanent of the treaty gave the envoys of Richelieu, 
during their residence in Eatisbon, the desired, oppor- 
tunity of eatangling the emperor in dangerous intrigues, 
of inflaming tlie discontented princes of the League Bti]l 
more strongly against him, and of turning to his disad- 
vantage all the transactions of the Diet. For this pur- 
pose Richelieu had chosen an admirable instrument In 
Father Joseph, a Capuchin friar, who accompanied the 
ambassadors without exciting the least suspidon. One 
of his principal instructions was assiduously to bring 
abpat the dismissal of Wallenstein. With the general 
who had led it to victory, the army of Austi'ia would 
lose its principal sti'ength ; many armies could not com- 
pensate for the loss of this individual. It would there- 
fore be a master-stroke of policy, at the veiy moment 
when a victorious monarch, the absolute inaster of his 
operations, was arming against the empei'oT, to remove 
from the head of llie imperial armies the only general 
who, by ability and military experience, was able to cope 
with the French king. Father Joseph, in the interests 
of Bavaria, undertook to overcome the in'esolution of the 
empei'or, who was now' in a manner besieged by tlie 
Spaniards and the Electoral Council. " It would be 
fixpedient," he thought, " to gratify the electors on this 
occasion, nod thereby facilitate his son's election to the 
Roman crown. This object once gained, Wallenstein 
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could at any time resume his foi'mer station." The ' 
artful Capuchin was too auie of his men to touch upon 
diis ground of consolation. 

The voice of a monk was to Fevdinand II. the voice 
of God. "Nothing on earth," writes his own confessor, 
" was more sacred in his eyes than a priest. If it could 
happen, he used to say, that an angel and a Kegolar 
were to meet him at the same time and place, tlie 
Regular sjiould receive his first, and the angel his, sec- 
ond obeisance." Wallenstein's dismissal was determin- 
ed upon. 

In return for this pious concession, the Capuchin 
dextrously counteracted the emperor's scheme to pro- 
cure for the King of Hungaiy tlie fiirther dignity of 
Kiug^of the Romans. In an express clause of the 
treaty just concluded, the French ministers engaged 
in the name of tiieir sovereign to- observe a complete 
eeulmlity between the emperar and his enemies ; while, 
at the same time, Richelieu was actually negotiating 
with the King of Sweden to declai'e war, and pressing 
upon him tiie alliance of his master. The latter, in- 
deed, disavowed the lie as soon as it had served its pur- 
pose. Slid Father Joseph, confloed to a convent, must 
atone for the alleged oJfense of exceeding his instruc- 
tions. Ferdinand perceived, when too late, that he had 
been imposed upon. "A wicked Capuchin," he was 
heard Co say, " hfts disarmed me with his rosary, and 
thrust nothing less than six electoral crowns into his 

Ailifice and tiickery thus ti'lumphed over the em- 
perar, at the moment when he vtaa be!i*eved to be om- 
nipotent in Germany, and actually was so in the field. 
With the loss of eighteen thousand men, and of a gen- 
eral who alone was worth whole aimiies, he left Ratisbon 
without gaining the end for which he had made such 
sacrifices. Before the Swedes had vanquished him in 
the field, Masimifian of Bavai'ia and Father Joseph had 
given him a mortal blow. At this memorable Diet at 
Ratisbon the war with Sweden^was resolved upon, and 
that of Mantua terminated. Vainly had the princes 
present et it interceded for the dukes of Mecklenbui'g ; 
and eipislly fruitless had been an application by the 
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lA ftUenstc as at ihe head of an army of neaj'ly a 
hnnd ed tho sand men who adored him, when the sen- 
tence of his dismissal ari'ived. Most of the officers were 
his creatates — with the common soldiers his hint was 
law. His ambition was boundless, his pride indomitable, 
his imperious spirit coald not brook an injui-y unavenged. 
One momentwoulcl now precipitate him from the height 
of grandeur into the obscurity of a private stalioii. To 
execute such a. sentence upon such a delinquent seemed 
to require more addressthan it cost to obtain it from the 
iudge. Accordingly, two of Woilenstein's most intimate 
friends were selected as hei-alds of dieae evil tidings, 
and instructed to soften them as much as possible, by 
flattering assurances of the continuance of the emperQi''s 

■Wallenstelnhad ascertained the purport of their mes- 
sage before the imperial ambassadors arrived. He bad 
time to collect him se1£ and his countenance exhibited an 
external calmness, while grief and rage were storming 
in his bosom. He had made up his mind to obey. The 
emperor's decision had taken him by surprise before cir- 
cumstances were ripe, or his preparations complete, for 
the bold measures he had contemplated. His extensive 
estates were scattered over Bohemia and Moravia ; and, 
by tlieir confiscation, the emperor might at once destroy 
the sinewa of his power. He looked, therefore, to the 
future for revenge ; and in this hope he was encouraged 
by the predictions of an Italian astrologer, who led his 
imperious spuitlike a child in leading strings. Senihad 
read in the stars, that his master's brilliant career was 
not yet ended; and that bright and glorious prospects 
slili awaited him. It was, indeed, unnecessaiy to con- 
sult the stai's to foretell that an enemy, Ciustavus Adol- 
phus, would ere long render indispensable the services 
of such a general as Wallenstein. 

" The emperor is betiayed," said Wallenstein to the 
messengers; "I pity, butfoi-give him. It is plain that 
the grasping spirit of the Bavarian dictates to him. I 
giieve that, with so mnch. weakness, he has sacrificed 
me ; but I will obey." He dismissed the e 
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with pi-lncely presents i and itiahiimblB letter besought 
the continuance of the emperor's favoi', and of the dig- 
nities he had bestowed upon him. 

The mnrmnrs of the ai-my were universal, on hear- 
ing of the dismissal of their general -, and the greater 
pflit of his officers immediately quitted Uie imperial ser- 
vice. Many followed him to his estates in Bohemia and 
Moravia ; others he attnched to hia interests liy pensions, 
in order to command their services when the oppoitunily 
should offer. 

Bnt repose was the last thing that Wallenstein con- 
templated when he returned to private life. In hia 
retreat he suri-ounded himself with a regal pomp, which 
seemed to mock the sentence of degradation. Six gates 
led Wi the palace he inhabited in Prague, and a hundred 
houses wei'e pnlled down to make way for his court-yard. 
Similar palaces were built on his other numerous estates. 
Gentlemen of the noblest bouses contended for the 
honor of serving him, and even imperial chamberlains 
resigned the golden key to the emperor, to fill a similar 
office under Wallenstein. He maintained sisfy pages, 
who were insti'ucCed by Ihe ablest masters. His ante- 
chamber was protected by fifty life guards. His table 
never consisted of less than one hundred covers, and his 
seneschal was a person of distinction. When he ti'aveled, 
hia' baggage and suite accompanied him in a hundred 
wagons, drawn by six or four horses ; hia court followed 
in sixty caiTiages, attended by fifty led hoi'ses. The 
pomp of his liveries, the splendor of his equipages, and 
the decorations of his apai'tments, were in keeping with 
all the rest. Six barons and as many knights were in 
constant attendance abont his person, and ready to exe- 
cute his slightest order. Twelve pati'ols went their 
rounds about the palace, to pi'event any disturbance. 
His busy genius required silence. The noise of conches 
was to be kept away from his residence, and the sti-eets 
leading to it were frequently blocked up with chains. His 
own circle was as silent as the approaches to his palace: 
dark, reserved, and impenetrable, he was more sparing 
of his words than of his gifts ; while the little tto: he 
spoke was harsh and imperious. He never smiled, and 
the coldness of his temperament was proof against sans- 
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oal seductions. Ever occupied with grand soiiemes, he 
despised all those iiile aiiiiiseinenis in which so many 
waste their lives. The corraspondence he kept op with 
the wliole of Europe was chiefly managed by himself, 
and, that as little as possible might be trusted to the 
^ence of others, most of tile letters were written by his 
own band. He was a mao of targe stature, thin, of a 
eal]owcomplexion,'Vfith short, red hidr, and small spark- 
ling eyes. A ginomy and forbidding serioasnoss sat 
upon his brow ; and hiB magnificent presents aliDae re- 
tained the trembling crowd of his dependents. 

In this stately obscurity did Wallenstein silently, but 
not inactively, await the hour of revenge. The victo- - 
rious career of Gustavus Adolphus soon gave him a pi'e 
sentiment of its approach. Not one of his lofty schemes 
bad been abandoned ; and the emperor's ingratitude had 
loosened tiie curb of his ambition. The dazzling splen- 
dor of his private life ibeapoke high-soaring projects; ocd, 
lavish as a king, he seemed already to reckon among his 
certain possessions those which he contemplated with 

After Wallenetein's dismissal, and the invasion of 
Gustavus Adolphus, a new generalissimo was to be ap- 
pointed ; and it now appeared advisable to unite both 
the imperial army and that of the League under one 
general. Maximilian of Bavaria songht this appoint- 
ment, which wonld have enabled him to dictate Jo the 
emperor, who, from a. conviction of this, wished to pro- 
cure the command for his eldest sod, the King of Hun- 
gary. At last, in oi'der to avoid offense to either of the 
competitors, the appointment was given to Tilly, who now 
exchanged the Bavarian foi' tlie Austrian service. The 
imperial army in Germany, after the retirement of Wal- 
lenstein, amounted to about forty thousand men ; that oi 
the League to nearly the same number, both commanded 
by excellent officei-s, trained by the experience of several 
campaigns, and proud of a long series of victories. With 
snch a force, little apprehension was felt at the invasion 
of the King of Sweden, and the leas so as it commanded 
both Pomerania and Mecklenburg, the only countries 
through which he could enter Germany. 

After the unsucoessfii! altempC of the King of Den-- 
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mark Co check "Aie eiiipei-or's pi-ogress, Guatavus A,dol- 
phus was tlie only prince in Europe from ■whom ,op- 
pvessed liberty could look for protection — the only one 
■who, while he ■was personally qualified to" conduct such 
an enterprise, had both political motives to recommend 
and wrongs to jastify it. Before the commencement of 
the war in Lower Sflxony, impojtant political interests 
indticed him, as well as the King of Denmark, to offer 
his services and his army for Ihe defense of Germany ; 
but the offer of ihe latter had, to his own misfortune, 
been prefeiTed. Since that time, Wallenstein and the 
emperOr had adopted measures -which must have been 
equally offensive to him as a man and as a king. Impe- 
rial troops had been dispatched to the aid of the Polish 
king, Sigiamund, to defend Prussia against the Swedes. 
When me king complained to Wallenstein of this act of 
hostility, he received for answer, " The emperor has 
more soldiers than he wants for himself; he must help 
his friends." The Swedish ambassadors had been inso- 
lently ordetedjjy Wallenstein to withdrawfrom the con- 
ference at Lubeok ; and when, unawed by this com- 
mand, they were courageous enough to remMn, contrary 
to the law of nations, he had threatened them ■with vio- 
lence. Ferdinand had also insulted &e Swedish flag, 
and intei'cepted the king's dispatehes to Transylvania. 
He also threw every obstacle in the way of a peace be- 
tween Poland and Sweden, supported the pi'etensions 
of Sigismund to the Swedish throne, and denied the 
right of Gustavus to the title of king. Deigning no re- 
gard to the repeated remonstrances of Gustavus, he 
rather a^ravated the offense by new grievances, than 
acceded^e required satisfaction. 

So many personal motives, supported by important 
considerations, both of policy and religion, and seconded 
by pressing invitalions from Germany, had their ful 
weight with a piince.who was naturally ^e more jeal- 
aua of his royal preroptive the more it was questioned, 
who was flattered by the gloiy he hoped to gain as Pro- 
tector of the Oppi'essed, and pas^onately loved war as 
the element of his genius. But, until a imce or peace 
with Poland should set his hands free, a now and dan- 
gerous war was not to be thought of. 
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Cardinal Richelieu had the merit of effecting this 
tmce with Poland. This great etatesman, who guided 
the helm of Ewope, while in France he repressed the 
rage of faction and the insolence of the nobles, pursued 
steadily, amid the cares of a stormy administration, his 
plan of lowering the ascendency of the House of Aus- 
tria. But droKmstances opposed considerable obstacles 
to the execution of his designs ; and even the greatest 
minds cannot, with impuniw-, defy flie prejudices of the 
age. The minister of a Koman Catholic king, and a 
cardinal, he was preventod by the purple he bore from 
joining the enemies of that church in an open attack on 
a power which had the address to sanctify its ambitions 
encroachments under the name of religion. The ex- 
ternal deference which B.ichelieu was obhged to pay to 
the narrow views of his contemporaries limited his ex- 
ertions to secret negotiationa, by which he endeavored 
to gain the hand of others to accomplish the enlighten- 
ed projects of his own mind. After a fruiHesa attempt 
to pi'evont the peace between Denmark and the em-, 
peroi-, he had recourse to Gustavus Adolphus, the hero 
of his age. No exertion was spared to bring this mon- 
arch to a &varable decision, and, at the same time, to 
facilitate the execution of it. Charnasse, an unsuspect- 
ed agent of the cardinal, proceeded to Polish Pniasia, 
where Gustavus Adolphus was conducting the war 
against Sigismund, and alternately visited these princes, 
in order to persuade them to a truce or peace. Gusta- 
vus had been long inclined to it, and the French minis- 
ter succeeded at last in opening the eyes of Sigismuiid 
to his ti-ue interest, and to the deceitful policy of the 
emperor. A ti'uce for six years was agi'eed on, Gusta- 
vus l>eing allowed to retain all his conquests. This 
treaty gave him aJso what he had bo long desired, the 
liberty of directing his arms against the emperor. For 
this the French ambassador offered him the alliance of 
his sovereign and considerable subsidies. But Gustavus 
Adolphus was justJy apprehensive lest the acceptance 
of the assisladce should make him dependent upon 
France, and fetter him in his career of conquest, while 
an alliance with a Uoman Catholic power might excite 
distrust among the Protestanta. 
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If Che 'WOl' was just and necessary, the ch'cumBtttnees 
under which it was tindei-taken were not less promis- 
ing. The nnme of the emperor, it is true, was formid- 
aljle, his resources inexhaustible, his power hitherto 
invincible. So dangerous a contest would have dismay- 
ed any other than Guatavus. He saw all the obstacles 
and dangers which opposed his undertaking ;. but he 
knew also the means by which, as he hoped, tliey might 
be conquered. His army, though not numerous, was 
weL disciplined, inured to hardship by a severe climate 
and campaigna, and trained to victory in the war with 
Poland. Sweden, though poor in men and money, and 
overtaxed by an eight years' war, was devoted to its 
monai'ch with an enthusiasm which assured him of the 
ready support of his subjects. In Gei'many, the name 
of the emperor was at least as much hated as feared. 
The Protestant princes only awaited the arrival of a 
deliverer to throw oft' his intolerable yoke, and openly 
declare for the Swedes. Even the Roman Catholic 
slates would welcome an antagonist to the emperor, 
whose opposition might control bis overwhelming influ- 
ence. The first victory gained on Gorman ground 
would be decisive. It would encourage those princes 
who still hesitated to declare themselves, sti'engthen the 
cause of his adherents, augment his troops, and open 
resourees for tlie maintenance of the campaign. If file 
greater part of the German states were impoverished 
by oppression, the flourishing Hanse towns had escaped, 
and they could not hesitate, by a small voluntary sncri- 
lico, to avert the general ruin. As the imperialists 
should be driven from the different provinces, their 
armies would diminish, since they were subsisting on 
the countries in which they wei-e encamped. The 
strength, too, of the emperor had been lessened by ill- 
timed detachments to Italy and the Netherlands; while 
Spain, weakened by the loss of the Manilla galleons, 
and engaged in a serious war in tlie Netherlands, could 
afford him little support. Great Britain, on the other 
hand, gave the King of Sweden hope of considerable 
subsidies; and France, now at peace with itself, came 
forward with the most favorable offers. 

But the strongest pledge for the success of tua under- 
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taking Goatavus found — in himself. Pmdence den and 
ed that he sliould einljirnce all the foreign assistance he 
could, in ovdev to guard his enterprise from tl e mpu 
tation of rnsbness ; but all his confide iice and co uage 
were entirely derived from himself. He was nd pu 
tably the greatest general of his age, and the b nvesl 
soldier in the army which he had formed. 1 an 1 a 
with the taotics of Greece and Eorae, he had d scovered 
a more effecfive system of warfare, which was adopted 
as a model by the most eminent commanders of s b e 
qnent times. He reduced the unwieldy squadrons of 
cavalry, ahd rendered their movements more 1 ght and 
rapid ; and, with the same view; he widened the mter- 
vals between his battalions. Instead of the usual array 
in a single line, he disposed his forces in two lines, that 
the second might advance in the event of the first giv- 
ing way. 

He made op far his want of cavalry, by placing infan- 
try among the horse ; a practice which fi-equently de- 
cided the victory. Em-ope first learned from him tlie 
importance of infantiy. All Germany was astonished 
at the strict discipline which, at the first, so creditably 
distinguished the Swedish army within their territories;, 
all disorders were punished with the u 



partjcularly impiety, theft, gambling, and duelling. The 
Swedish articles of war enforced frugality. In the 
camp, the king's tent not excepted, neither silver nor 
gold WHS to bo seen. The general's eye looked as vig- 
ilantly to the morals as to the martial Kravery of his sol- 
diers; every regiment was d ed to f d ts 
chaplain for morning and e gp y I H h 
points the lawgiver was a p A 
and ardent piety exalted h g E fl 
from the coaise infidelity wh p 
the barbarian without a co ti — d "i 
ing superstition of Ferdina d wh h n b h 
the dust before the Suprero B g whi h h gh 
ily trampled on his fellow- — th gh f 

height of bis devotion, a k g d T h d 

ships of wai- he shared with h h 

army; maintained a calm seienity amid the hottest fi«y 
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of battle ; bis glance wns omnipresent. Bad he intrepidly 
forgot the danger while he exposed himself to the gi'eat- 
est peril. Hia natural courage, indeed, too often forgot' 
the duty of a general ; and the life of a king ended in 
the death of a common soldier. But such a leader waa 
followed to victory alike by the coward and the brave, 
and his eagle glance marked every heroic deed which 
his example had inspired. The feme of their sovereign 
excited in the nation on enthusiaatic sense of their own 
importance ; proud of their king, the peasant in Finland 
and Gothland joyfully contributed hia pittance ; the 
soldier willingly shed his blood ; and the lofty energy 
which his single mind had imparted to the naiion long 
Bni-vived its creator. 

The necessity of the war was acknowledged, but the 
best plan of conducting it was a matter of much ques-. 
tion. Even to the bold Chancellor Oxenstlern, an otfen- 
sive war appeared too daring a measure ; the resources 
of his poor and conscieotious master appeared to him 
too slender to compete with those of a despotic sover- 
eign, who held all Germany at his command. But Ihe 
minister's timid scruples were overruled by the hero's 
penetrating prudence. "If we await the enemy iu 
Sweden," said Gustavns, "in the event of a defeat ev- 
ery &ing would be lost ; by a fortunate commencement 
in Germany eveiy thing would be gained. The aea is 
wide, and we have a long line nf coast in Sweden to 
defend. If the enemy's fleet should escape us, or our 
own be defeated, it would, in eitlier case, be impossible 
to prevent the enemy's landing. Every thing depends 
on the retention of Stralsund. So long as this httbor 
is open to us, we shall both command the Baltic nud 
secure a retreat from Germany. But to protect this 
port we must not remtun in Sweden, but advance at 
once into Pomerania. Let us talk no more, then, of a 
defensive war, by which we should sacrifice oar great- 
est advantages. Sweden mast not be doomed to behold 
a hostile banner; if we ai'e vanquished in Germany, it 
will be time enough to follow your plan." 

Gustavus resolved to cross the Baltic and attack the 
emperor. His preparations were made with the utmost 
expedition, and hia precautionary n 
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ess prudent Xhoa die cesolntjon itself wns bold and mag- 
nammous^ Before engaging in so dJat^iDt a wai', it was 
necesaaiy to secure Sweden ngaiast its neighbors. At 
a pei-aonnl interview with the King of Denmark at Mav- 
kai'oed, Guatavua assured himself of the friendship of 
that monarch ; his fronljer, on the side of Moscow, was 
well gaai'ded ; Poland might be held in check frota . 
Germany, if it betrayed any design of infringing the 
tmce. Falkenberg, a Swedish ambassador, who visited 
the conrts of Holland and Germany, obtained the most 
flattering promises from several Protestant princes, 
though none of them yet possessed conrage or self- 
devotion enough to enter into a forma! alliance with 
him. Lubeck and Hamburg engaged to advance' him 
. money, and to accept Swedish copper in return. 
Emisaaries were also dispatched to the Prince of 
Transylvania to excite Ihat implacable enemy of Austria 

In the mean time, Swedish levies wero made in Ger- 
many and Che Netherlands, the regiments increased tt 
their full complement, new ones raised, transports pro 
vided, a fleet fitted out, provisions, nulitary stores, and 
money collected. Thirty ships of war were in a short 
time prepared, fifteen thousand men equipped, and two 
hnndred transports wei'B ready to convey them across 
the Baltic- A greater force Gustavus Adolphua was 
unwilling to carry into Germany, and even the mainte- 
nance of this exceeded the revennes of his kingdom. 
But, however small his army, it was admirable in all 
points of discipline, courage* and experience, and might 
"servB as the nucleus of a more powerful armament, if it 
once gained the German frontier, and its first attempts 
were attended with success. Oxenstiern, at once gen- 
' eral and chancellor, was posted, with ten thousand men, 
in Prussia, to protect that pi-ovince against Poland. 
Some regular tioops, and a considerable body of militia, 
which served as a nursery for the main body, remained 
in Sweden, as a defense against a sudden invasion by 
any treacherous neighbor. 

These were the. measures taken for the external de- 
fense of the kingdom. Its internal administration was 
provided for with equal cave. ' The government was in- 
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trusted to the council of state, tind the fiiiancea to the 
Palatine John Caaimir, the brother-in-law of the king, 
while his wife, tenderly as he was attached to hei', was 
excluded from all share in the government, for which 
her linntted talents incapacitated her. He set his house 
in order like a dying man. On the aotli of May, 1630, 
when all his measures were arranged, and all was ready 
for his departure, the king appeared in the Diet at 
Stockholm, to bid the states a solemn farewell. Taking 
in his arms his daughter Christina, then only fonr years 
old, who, in the cradle, had been aolinowledged ns his 
Bucceaaor, he presented hei' to the states as the futui-e 
Eoveveign, exacted from them a renewal of the oath of 
allegiance to her, in case he should never more return ; 
and then read the ordinances for the government of the 
kingdom during his ahsence, or the minority of his daugh- 
ter. The whole assembly was dissolved in tears, and 
the king himself was some time before he could attain 
sufficient composure to deliver his farewell address to 
the slates. 

" Not lightly nor wantonly," said he, " am I about to 
involve myself and you in this new and dangerous war : 
God :s my witness that I do not fight to gratify my own 
ambition. But tlie emperor has wronged me roost; 
shamefully in the person of my ambRssador. He has 
snpported my enemies, pei'seculed my friends and breth- 
ren, tj'ampled myrellgioD in the dust, and even stretched 
his revengeful arm against my crown. Tho oppressed 
states of Germany call loudly for aid, which, by God's 
help, we will give them. 

"I am fully sensible of the dangers to which my life 
will be exposed. I have never yet shrunk from them, 
nor is it likely that I shall escape them all. Hithei-t«, 
Providence bes wonderfully protected me ; hut I shall 
at last fall in defence of my country. 1 commend you 
to the protection of Heaven. Be just, be conscientious, 
act uprightly, and we shall meet again in eternity. 

" To you, my counselors of state, I address myself 
first. May God enlighten you, and (ill you witJt wis- 
dom, to promote the vvelfare of my people. You, too, 
my bravo nobles, I commend to the divine nroCeotion. 
Continue to prove yotu-salves tlie worthy s . 
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those Gothic heroes, whose braveiy humbled to the 
diist the pride of ancient Rome. To you, miniaters of 
Toligion, I recommend moderation and unity; bs yonr- 
aelves exampfes of the virtues which you preach, and 
abuse not your indueuce over the minds of my people- 
On yon, deputies of the burgesses and the peasantry, I 
entreat the blessing of heaven; may your industry be 
rewarded by a prosperous harvest; your stores plente- 
ously filled, and may you be crowned abundantly with 
all the bleasinga of tiiis life. For the prosperity of all 
my subjects, absent and present, I offer my warmest 
prayers to Heaven. I bid you all a sincere — it may be 
an eternal farewell." 

The embarkation of the troops took place at Elfskna- 
ben, where the fleet lay at anchoi-. An immense con- 
course flocked thither to witness this magnificent spec- 
tacle. The hearts of the spectators wei-e agitated by 
vai'ied emotions, as Ihey alternately considered the vast- 
noss of eke enterprise, and the greatness of the leader. 
Among tlie supei'ior officers who cominanded in this 
strmy were Gnstavus Horn, the Rhinegrave Otto Lewis, 
Henry Matthias, Count Thurn, Ottenberg, Baudissen, 
Banner, Teufe), Tott, Mutseniahl, Falkenberg, Kaip- 
hausen, and other distinguished names. Detaiued by 
y winds, the fleet did not sail till June, and on 
f that month reached the island of Rugen in 
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Gustavus Adolphus was the first who landed. In the 
presence of his suite he knelt on the shore of Germany, 
to retui'n thanks to the Almighty for the safe aiTivai of 
his fleet and his army. He landed his troops on the 
islands of Wollin and Usedom ; upon bis approach, the 
imperial garrisons abandoned then' entrenchmonts and 
fled. He advanced rapidly on Stettin, to secure this 
jmi>ortant place before the appearance of the imperial- 
ists. B(^islaus XIV., Duke of Pomerania, a feeble and 
superannuated prince, had been long tired out by the 
pa committed by Ihe latter within his territories ; 
lO weak to resist, he had contented himself with 
urs. The appearance of his deliverer, instead of 
animating his courage, increased his fear and anxiety. 
Severely as his country had suffered from the imperiid- 
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iats, the risk of incurring the emperor'8 vengeance pre- 
vented him from declaring openly for the Swedes. Gus- 
lavus Adolpima, who was encamped under the walls of 
the town, summoned thecity to receive a Swedish garri- 
son. Bogislaus appeai'ed in person in the camp of Gua- 
tavns, to c!«precote this condition, " I come to you," said 
Guatavus, "notasaneDBmy,bataftiend. I wage no war 
against Pomeraaia, nor against the Gerraan empire, but 
against the enemies of both. In my hands llua duchy 
shall be sacred ; and it shall be restored to you at the 
conclusion of the campiugn, by me, with more certainly 
than by any other. Look to the traces of the imperial 
force within your territories, and to mine in TJsedom- 
and decide whether you will have the emperor or me 
as your friend. What have you to expect if the era- 

Eeror should makehimseH" master of yoiir capital? Will 
e deal with you more leniently than I ? Or is it your 
intention to stop my progress ? The case is pressing : 
decide at once, and do not compel me to have lecoiirse 
to more violent measures." 

The alternative was a painful one. On the one side, 
the King of Sweden was before his gates with a formi- 
dable army; on the other, he saw the inevitable ven- 
geance of the emperoi-, and tfie fearful example of so 
many German princes, who were now wandering in 
misei-y, the victims of that revenge. The more imme- 
diate danger decided his resolution. The gates of Stet- 
tin were open to the king; the Swedish troops entered ; 
and the Anstrians, who were advancing by rapid march- 
es, anticipated. The capture of this place procured for 
the king a firm footing in Pomerania, the command of 
the Oder, and a magazine for his ti'oopa. To prevent 
■ a charge of treachery, Bogislaus was careful to excuse 
tHs step Ki tlie omperor on the plea of necessity; but 
aware of Ferdinand's implacable disposition, he entered 
into a close alliance with his new protector. By tliis 
league with Pomerania Gustavua secured a powerful 
friend in Germany, who covered his rear, and main- 
tained his communication with Sweden. 

As Ferdinand was already the aggreaaor in Prussia, 
Gustavus Adolphua thought hi msetfab solved from die 
usual formalities, and commenced hostilities without any 
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aeelaration of war. . To the other European /lowera 
be justiiied his condnct in a manifesto, in which he ds' 
.tailed the grounds which had led him to take up arms. 
Meanwhile he contimied hia progress, in Pomei'aiiia, 
while he saw liis army daily increasing. The troops 
which had fonght under Mansfeld, Dnfee Christian of 
BruiiBwick, tthe King of Denmark, and /WaJlenstein, 
Game in crowds, hoth officers and soldiers, to join his 
victorious standard. 

At the imperial court, the invasion of the King of 
Sweden at jii^t excited far less attention than it merited. 
The pride of Austria, exti'ova^ntly elated by its un- 
heard-of successes, looked down with coniempt upon a 
prince, who, with a handful of men, came from an ob' 
scnre comer of Europe, and who owed his past suc- 
cesses, as they imagined, entirely to the incapacity of 
a weak opponent. The depreciatory representation 
which Wallenstejn had artfuDy pten of tile Swedish 
power increased the emperor's secnri^ ; for what had 
he to fear from an enemy whom bis general undertook 
to drive mtb such ease fiom Germany 1 Even the rapid 
progress of Gustavus Adolphus in Pomerania could not 
entirely dispel tills prejudice, which the mockeries of 
the courtiers continued to feed. He was called in Vienna 
llle Snow King, whom the cold of the north kept to- 
gether, but who would infallibly melt as be advanced 
southwai'd. Even the electors, assembled at Hatisbon, 
disregarded his representations; and, influenced by an 
abject complaisance to Ferdinand, refused him even the 
title of king. ItuC while they mocked him in Batisbpn 
and Vienna, in Mecklenburg and Pomerania, one strong 
town aiter another fell int^ his hands. 

Notwithstanding this contempt, tiie emperor thought 
it proper to offer to adjust his differences wilh Sweden 
by negotiation, and for that purpose sent plenipotentia- 
ries to Denmarli. But their instructions showed how 
llttlo lie was in earnest in these proposals, for be still 
continued to refuse to Gnstavna the titie of King. He 
hoped by tiiia means to throw on the king of Sweden 
the odium of being the aggressor, and thereby to in- 
sure the support of Ibe states of the empire. The 
conference at Dantzic proved, aa might be expectad 
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fruitless, and tbe ammosityof both parties was increased 



An irapei'ia! general, Torqunto Conti, who Qommand- 
ed in Pomerania, had, in the mean time, made a vain 
aEteaipt to wrest Stettin from the Swedes. The impe- 
rialists were driven out from one place after another, 
Damm, Stuttgard, Camin, and Wolgast, soon fell into 
the hands of Gustavus. To revenge himself npon the 
Duke of Pomei-ania, the impeiial general permitted his 
generalsj upon his retieat, to exei'dse every barbarity 
on the unfortunate inhabitants of Pomerania, who had ■ 
already suffered bat too severely from his avarice. On 
pretense of cutting off the resources of the Swedes, 
the whole coimny was laid waste and plundered ; and 
oft«n when the imperialists were unable any longer to 
maintain a place, it was laid in ashes, in order to leave 
the enemy nodiing but ruins. But these barbarities 
only served to place in a more fiivorable light the oppo- 
site conduct of the Swedes, and to win all heaita to 
their humane monarch. The Swedish soldier pwd for 
all be required; no private property was injured on his 
mai-ch. The Swedes consequently were received with 
open arms both in town and countiy, while every im- 
perialist that fell into the hands of the Pomeranian 
peasantry was remorselessly murdered. Many Pome- * 
ranians entered into the service of Sweden, and flie es- 
tates of this exhausted country willingly voted the king 
a conti'ibution of one hundi'ed thousand florins. 

Torquato Conti, who, with all his severity of charac- 
ter, was a consummate general, endeavored to render 
Stettin useless to ihe King of Sweden, as he could not 
deprive him of it. He inti'enched himself upon the 
Oder, at Gartz, above Stettin, in order, by commanding 
that river, to cut off the water communication of the 
town with the rest of Germany, Nothing could induce 
him to attack the Kiog of Sweden, who was his supe- 
rior in numbers, while the latter was equally cautious 
not to storm the strong intrenchments of the imperial- 
ists. Torquato, tJjo deficient in troops and money to 
act upon the offensive against the king, hoped by this 

Slan of operations to gjve time for Tilly to hasten to the 
efense of Pomerania, and then, in conjunction with 
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that general, to attack the Swedes. Seizing the oppor- 
tunity of the tempoiaay absence of Gustavos, he niade 
a sudden attempt upon Stettin, but the Swedes were 
not Tinpi'epaved for him. A vigorous attack of the im- 
perialists was flvmly repulsed, and Torquato was forced 
to retire with great loaa. For this auspicious com- 
jaeuceraent of the war, however, Gustavus was, it most 
he owned, as much indebted to his good fortune as to 
his military talents. The imperial troops in Pomerania 
had been greatly reduced since Wallenateia's dismissal ; 
moreover, tiie outrages they had committed were now 
severely revenged upon them; wasted and exhausted, 
the country no longer afforded them a subsistence. All 
discipline was at an end ; the orders of the officers were 
disregarded, while their numbers daily deci'eased by 
desertion, and by ageneral mori^lity, which tlie piercing 
cold of a strange olimate had produced among them. 

Under these circnmslances, the imperial general was 
anxiotis to allow his troops the repose of winter quarters, 
but he had to do with an enemy to whom the climate 
of Germany had, no winter. Gustavus had taken the 
precaution ofprotidinghis soldiers with dresses of sheep- 
skin, to enable them to keep- the lield even in the most 
inclement season. The imperial plenipotentiaries, who 
came to ti'eat with him for ft ce^ation of hostilities, re- 
ceived this discouraging answer : "The Swedes are 
soldiers in winter as well as in summer, and not dis- 
posed to oppress the unfortunate peasantry. The im- 
perialists may act as they think proper, but they need 
not espect to remain undisturbed." Torqnalo Conti 
soon aftec resigned a command, in which neither riches 
nor reputation was to be gained. 

In thia ineqiwUty of the two armies, the advantage 
was necessarily on the side of the Swedes. The impe- 
rialists- were incessantly haiBssed in tlieir winter quar- 
ters ; Greifenhagen, an important place upon the Oder, 
taken by storm, and the towns of Gailz and Piritz were 
at last abandoned by the enemy. In the whole of Pom- 
erania, Greilswald, Deurmln, and Colberg alone re- 
mained in their hands, and these the king made great 
preparations to besiege. The enemy directed their 
retfeat toward Bwindenburg, in which much of their 
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artilieiy and baggaga, and many prisoners, fell into the 
hnnds of the pui'saers. 

By seizing the passes of Riebuifz and Damgarden, 
Gnstavus had opened a passage into Mecklenburg, whose 
inhabitants were invited to return to their allegiance 
under their legitimate sofereign, and to expel the adhe- 
rents of Wallenstein, The imperialists, however, gaioed 
the important town of Rostock by stratagem, and thus 
prevented the farther advance of the king, who was 
unwilling to divide his forces. The exited dukes of 
Mecklenburg liad ineffectually employed the 'princes 
assembled at Ratisbon to intercede with the emperor; 
in vmn tiiey had endeavored to soften Ferdinand, by 
renouncing the alliance of the king, and every idea of 
resistance. But, driven to despair by the emperor's 
inflexibility, they openly esponsed the aide of Sweden, 
and raising troops, gave the convmand of them to Francis 
Charles, DuUe of Saxe-Lauenburg. That general made 
himself master of several sti'oog places on the Elbe, but 
lost them afterward to the imperial general, Fappenheim, 
who was dispatched to oppose him. Soon iJterward, 
besieged by the latter in the town of Eatzeburg, he was 
compelled to surrender with all his ti'oops. Thus ended 
the atfempt which these nnfoitunaCe princes -made to 
recover their tenitories; and it was reserve^ for the 
victorious arm of Gustavus Adolphus to render them 
that brilliant service. 

The imperialists had thrown themselves into Bmn- 
denbui'g, which now became the theater of the most bar- 
barous atrocities. These outrages were inflicted upon 
the subjects of a prince who liad never injured the 
emperor, and whom, moreover, he was at the very time 
inciting to take up aims agunst the King of Sweden. 
The sight of the disorders of their soldiers, which want 
of money compelled them to wink at, and of authority 
over then" troops, excited the disgust even of the impe- 
,rial generals ; and. from very shame, their commander- 
^n-chief. Count Shaamburg, wished te resign. 

Without a sufficient force to protect his territories, 
and left by the emperor, in spite of the most pressing 
remonstrances, without assistance, the Elector of Bran- 
denburg at last issued an edict, oidering his subjects to 
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repel force by force, and to put to death, without mercy, 
every imperial soldier w bo sbould henceforth be detected 
in plundering. To such a height had the violence of 
ouiiflge and the misery of the government lisen, that 
nothing was left to the sovereign but the desperate ex- 
tremity of sanctioning private vengeance by a formal law. 

The Swedes had pursued the imperialists into Bran- 
denburg; but upon the elector's refusal to open to him 
the fortress of Custrin for bis march, obliged the king t6 

y aside hia design of besieging Frankfort on the Oder. 

e thei efore retuvned to complete the conquest of Pome- 
rama, by the capture of Demmin and Colberg. In the 
mean time, field-marshal Tilly was advancing to the de- 
fense of Brandenburg. 

This general, who could boast, as yet, of never having 
sniTered a defeat, the conqueror of Mansfeld, of Duke 
Christian of Brunswick, of the Mai-grave of Baden, and 
the King of Denmark, was now, in the Swedish mon- 
arch, to meet an opponent woi-ttiy of his fame. De- 
scended of a noble family "i Liege, Tilly had formed his 
mihtary talents in the wars of the Netherlands, which 
wfl? tlien the great school for generals'. He soon found 
an opportunity of distinguishing himself under Kodolpb 
II. in Hungary, where he rapidly rose from one step to 
another. After the peace, he entered into the service 
of Maximilian, of Bavaria, who made him commander- 
in-chief, wilh absolute powers. Heve, by Ws eKceOent 
regulations, he was the founder of the Bavarian army ; 
and to him, chiefly, Maximilian was indebted for his 
superiority in the lield. Upon the termination of the 
Bohemian war, he was appointed commander of the 
troops of the League ; and, after Wallenstein's dismissal, 
generalissimo of the imperial armies. Equally stern 
toward his soldiei's and implacable toward his enemies, 
and as gloomy and impenetrable as Wallenstein, he was 
gready his superior in probity and disintej'estedness. 
A bigoted zeal for religion, and a bloody spirit of perse- 
cution, coSperated with the natui'al ferocity of his char- 
acter, to make him the terror of the Protestants. A 
strange and terrific aspect bespoke his character; of 
low stature, thin, with hollow cheeks, a long nose, a 
broadandwriukledforehead,large whiskers, and apoint- 
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ed chin ; he vjaa generally attired in a SpanisVi doublet 
of gseen eatiu, with slashed sleeves, with a small, high- 
peaked hat upon his head, surmounted by a fed feather 
which hung down to his back. His whole aspect re- 
called to vecollection the Duke of Alta, the scourge of 
the Flemings, and his aotionswerefar from effacing the 
impression. Such was the generid who was now to be 
opposed to the liero of the North. 

Tilly was far from undervaluing hiaantas^nist. "The 
King of Sweden," satd he in the Diet at Kntisbon, " is 
an enemy both prudeiif and brave, inured to war, and 
in the flower of his age. His plans are excellent, his 
resoui-ces considerable ; his subjects enthusiasticaily 
attached to him. His army, composed of Swedes, Ger- 
mans, LiTOuians, Finlandera, Soots, and Eo^ish, by its 
devoted obedience to Iheh leader, is blended into one 
nation ; he is a gamester, in playing with whom not to 
have lost is to have won a great deid." 

The progress of the King of Sweden in Brandenburg 
and Pomerania left the new generalissimo no time to 
lose; and his pi'esence was now urgently called for by 
those who commanded in that quarter. With all expe- 
dition, he collected the imperial troops which were dis- 
persed over the empire; but it required time to obtain 
h'om the exhausted and impoverished provinces the ne- 
cessary supplies. At last, about the middle of winter, 
he appeared at the head of twenty thousand men, be- 
fore Frankfort on the Oder, where he was joined by 
Schaumburg. Leaving to this general the defense of 
Frankfort, with a sufficient garrison, he hastened to 
Pomerania, with a view of saving Demmin, and reliev- 
ing Colbei^, which was ah-eady hard pressed by the 
Swedes. But eren before he had left Brandenburg, 
Demrtiln, which was but poorly defended by the Duke 
of Savelli, had suri'endered to the Ifing, and Colberg, 
after a five months' siege, was starved into a capitnla- 
tion. As the passes in Upper Pomei-ania were well 
guarded, and the king's camp near Schwedt defied 
attack, Tiliy abandoned his offensive plan of operations, 
and retreated toward the Elbe to besiege Magdebure. 

The capture of Demmin opened to the king a free 
pE^sage into Mecklenburg; but a more important enter- 
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ful nght of letaliation. For Tilly, soon alter his Brrival, 
had surrounded a Swedish detachment, and, irritated by 
their resistance, had cut them in pieces to a man. ThiEj 
cruelty was not forgotten by the Swedes. "New Bran- 
denburg Quarter," they replied to tbe Imperialista who 
begged their lives, and slaughtered them without mercy. 
Several tbousands were either killed or taken, and many 
were drowned in tbe Oder ; the rest fled to Silesia- All 
their artallery fell into the hands of the Swedes. To 
satisfy the rage of his ti'oops, Gustavus Adolphua was 
under the necessity of ^ving up tie town for three hours 
to plunder. 

While the king was thus advancing from one conquest 
to another, and, by his success, encouraging the Protes- 
tants to active resistance, the emperor pi'Oceeded to en- 
force the Edict of Restitution, and, by 'his exorbitant 
pretensions, to exhaust the patience of the states. Com- 
pelled by necessity, he continued the violent course 
which he iiad begun with such arrogant confidence; 
the difficulties into whicli his aibitrary conduct had 
plunged hira, he could only extricate himself from by 
measures still more arbilraiy. But in so complicated a 
body as the German empire, despotism must always 
create the most dangerous convulsions. With astonish- 
ment, the princes beheld the constitution of the empire 
overthrown, and the state of nature to which matlsrs 
were again verging, su^ested to them the idea of self- 
defense, the only means of protection in such a stat« of 
thingi. The steps openly taken by the emperor against 
the Lutheran church, had at last removed the veil from 
tVie eyes of .Tohn George, who hnd lipeii ?o 1o"h the i\np'% 
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of Ilia artful policy. Ferdinand, too, had personelly 
ofiendad Mm by the exciusioii of his son from the aich- 
biahopiic of Magdeburg ; and lield-mai'slial Aruheim, Ms 
new favorite and minister, spared no. pains to iaoraase 
the resentment of Ms master. Arfiheiin had formerly 
been an imperial general under WaDenstein, and being 
still zealously attached to him, hs was eager to ayenge 
his old benefactor and himself ou the emperor, by de- 
taching Saxony from the Anstrian interests. Gustarus 
AdolpUus, supported by the Protestant states, would be 
invincible ; a consideration which already filled the em- 
peror with alarm. The example of Sasony would prob- 
ably influence others, and the emperor's fate seemed 
now in a manner to depend upon the elector's decision. 
The artful favorite impressed upon his master tMs idea 
of his own importance, and advised him to terrify the 
emperor, by threatening an alliance with Sweden, and 
thus to extort from his fears, what he had sought in vain 
from his gratitude. The favorite, however, was fiir from 
wishing him actually to enter into the Swedish alliance, 
5ut, by holding aloof from both parties, to miuntain his 
own impoi-lance and independence. Accordingly, ha 
(aid before him a plan, which only wanted a more able 
hand to carry it into execution, and recommended him, 
by heading the Protestant party, to erect a third power 
in Germany, aod thereby maintain the balance between 
Sweden and Austria. 

This project was peculiarly flattering to the Saxon 
elector, to whom the idea of being dependent upon 
Sweden, or of longer submitting to the tyrnnny of the 
emperor, was equally hateful. He could not, with in- 
difference, see the control of German affairs wrested 
from hijn by a foreign prince ; and incapable as he was 
of taking a principal part. His vanity would not con- 
descend to act a subordinate one. He resolved, there- 
foi'e, te draw every possible advantage from the progress 
of Gustavus, but to pursue, independently, his own 
separate plans. With this view, he consulted with the 
Elector of Brandenburg, who, from similar causes, was 
ready to act against the emperor, but, at the same time. 
Was jealous of Sweden. In a Diet at Torgauj having 
na^'irp-l h'mKelf nftho support of his estates, he invited 
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tiie Protestant states of the empire to a genera conveii- 
tJou, which took place at Leiprag, on the 6th February, 
1631. ■ BrandeHburg, Hesse Cassel, with several priDcea, 
couiits,states of the empire, and Protestant bishops, were 
present, eidler personally or by depnlj, at this ftasembly, 
which the chapkin to the Saxon court, Dr. Hoe of 
Hohenegg, opened with a vehement discourse from the' 
pulpit. The empeTOr had, in vain, endeavored to pre- 
vent tlus self-appointed convention, whose object was 
evidently to provide for its own defense, and which the 
pi'esence of the Swedes in the erapire rendered more 
than usually alarming. Emboldened by the progveea of 
Gustavus Adolphus, tiie assembled princes asserted their 
rights, and after a session of two months broke np, with 
adopting a resolution which placed the emperor in no 
slight em!>arraS£meDt. Its import was to demand of the 
emperoi', in a general addi'ess, the revocation of the Edict 
of Restitulion, the withdrawal of his troops from their 
capitals and fortresses, the suspension of all existing pro- 
ceedings, and the abolition of abuses ; and, in the mean 
time, to raise an army of forty thousand men, to enable 
them to redress theur own grievances, if the emperor 
should still refiise salls&cljon. 

A further incident contributed not a httle to increase 
the firmness of the Protestant princes. The King of 
Sweden had, at last, overcome lie scniples which had 
deterred him fi'om a closer alliance with France, and, on 
the 13th January, 1631, concluded a formal treaty with 
this crown. After a seiious dispute respecting the treat- 
ment of die Roman Catholic princes of the empire, whom 
Pi'ance took under her piT^tection, and against whom 
Gustovus claimed (he right of retaliation, and after some 
leas important ditferencea ■ with regard to the title of 
majesty, which die pride of France was loth to concede 
to die King of Sweden, itichelieu yielded the second, 
and Gusiavua Adolphns the first point, and the treaty 
was signed Bt Beerwald in Neumark. The contracting 
parties mutually covenanted to defend each other with a 
militaj7 force, to protect theh common friends, to restore 
to their dominions the deposed princes of the empire, 
and toreplace every thing, both on the fi'ontier and in 
the inteiior of Germany, on the same footing on which 
10 N 
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it stood before the comraencement of the wnr. For 
this end, Sweden engaged to maintain an army of 
tbirty thousand men in Germany, and France agreed 
to furnish the Swedes with an annoal sobsidy of four 
hundred thousand dollars. If the arms of Gustavns 
were successful, he was to respect the Roman Catholic 
.religion and the conslitation of the empire in all the 
couquei-ed places, end to make no attempt egainEt 
either. All estates and princes, whether Froteslant or 
Koman Catholic, either in Germany or in other con- 
tries, were to be invited to become parties to the treaty ; 
neither France nor Sweden was to conclude a separate 
peace without the Itnowledge aiid consent of the other; 
and the treaty itself was to continue in force for live 

Great as was tlie struggle to the King of Sweden to 
receive subsidies from France.and sacrifice his independ- 
ence in theconductof the war, this alliance willi France 
decided his cause in Oermsny. Protected, as he now 
was, by the greatest power in Europe, die German 
states began to feel confidence in his undertaking, for 
the issue of which they had hitherto good reason to 
tremble. He became li-uty formidable lo the emperor. 
The Eoman Catholic princes, loo, who, while they were 
anxious to humble Austria, had witnessed his progress 
with distrust, were less alarmed now that an alliance 
with a' Roman Cathoiic power insmed his respect for 
their religion. And thus, while Gustavna Adolphua 
protected the Protestant religion and tiie liberties of 
Germany ag^nst the aggression of Ferdinand, France 
secured those Uberties, and the Roman Catholic religion, 
against Guatavus himself, if the intoxication of success 
Euould hun'y him beyond the bounds of moderation. 

The King of Sweden lost no time in apprising the 
members of the confederacy of Leipzig of the treaty 
concluded with France, and inviting them to a closer 
union with himself. The application was seconded by 
France, who spared no ptuns to win over the Elector of 
Saxony. Gustavus was willing to be content with secret 
support, if the princes should deem it tflo bold a step, aa 
yet, to declare openly in his favor. Severn! princes gave 
him hopes of his proposals being accepted on the first 
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favorable opportunity; but the Saxon elector, filll o. 
jealousy and distrust toward tlio Kiag of Sweden, and 
true to Hie selfiah policy he had pursued, could not be 
prevailed upon to give a decisive aaawei'. 

The resolutioBof the confederacy of Leipzig, and the 
alliance betwixt France and Sweden, were news equally 
disagreeable to the emperor. Against them he em 
ployed iJie thunder of imperial ordinances, and the wani 
of an army saved France from the full weight of his dis 
pleasure. Remonstrances were addressed to all th' 
members of the confederacy, strongly prohibiting then 
Irom enliahng troops. They retorted with explanation 
equaltyvehemenC,justifiedd»eir conduct upon the princi 
pies of natural right, and continued their preparations. 

Meantime, the imperial generals, deficient both i 
troops and money, found themselves reduced to Ibe die 
agreeable alternative of losing sight either of the Kiiy 
of Sweden, or of the estates of 3ie emphe, since with 
a divided force they were not a match for either. The 
movements of the Protestants called their attention to 
the interior of the empire, while the progress of the 
king in Brandenburg, by threatening the hereditary 
possessions of Austria, required them to turn their arms 
to that quai'ter; After tne conquest of Frankfort, the 
king had advanced upon Landsberg on the Warta, and 
Tilly, after a fruitless attempt to relieve it, had again 
returned to Magdebui^, to prosecute with vigor the 
siege of liiat town. 

The rich archbishopric, of which Magdeburg was the 
capital, had loDgbeen in the possession of princes of the 
House of Brandenburg, who introduced the Protestant 
religion into the province. Christian William, the last 
administi'Btor, had, by his alliance with Denmai'k, in- 
curred the ban of the empire, on which account the 
chapter, to avoid the emperoHs displeasure, had formally 
deposed him. In his place they had elected Prince 
John Augustus, the second son of the Elector of Sax- 
ony, whom the empei-or rejected, in order to confer the 
archbishopric on his son Leopold. The Elector oi 
Saxony complained ineffectually to the imperial court; 
but Christian William of Brandenburg took more aoOve 
measures. Relying on the attachment of the magia- 
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tvacy and iDhabitants of Braudenbnrg, and excited by 
chimerical hopes, he thought himself able to surmount 
all the obstacles which the vote of the chapter, the com- 
petition of two powerful rivals, and the Edict of Restitti- 
Ijon apposed to his restoratJon; He went to Swedea, 
and, by the promise of a diversion in Germany, sought 
to obtaiD assistance from Onstavns. He'was dismissed 
iy that monarch not without hopes of effectual piMtec- 
Uon, bnt with the advice to act with caution- 
Scarcely had Chi'istian William been informed of the 
landing of his proWctor in Pomerauia, than he entered 
Magdebnrg in disgnise. Appearing suddenly iu the 
town council, he reminded the magistrates of the rav- 
ages which both town and conntiy had suffered from, 
the imperial. ti'oopa, of the pernicious designs of Ferdi- 
nand, and the danger of the Pi-otestant chm'ch. He 
then informed them that the moment of delivemnce 
was at band, and that Gustavus Adolphus offered them 
his alliance nnd assistance. Magdeburg, one of the 
most flourishing t«wns in Germany, enjoyed under 
tlie government of its ma^strates a republican freedom, 
which inspired its citizens with a bi'ave heroism. Of 
this they Had already given proofs, in the bold defence 
of their lights against Wallenst«in, who, tempted by 
their wealth, made on them the most exti'avagant de- 
mands. Their territory had been given up to flie fuiy 
of his troops, though Magdeburg itself had escaped hjs 
vengeance. Itwas not difficult, therefore, for me ad- 
minds the remembrance of these outrages was still re 
cent. An alliance was formed between the city and the 
King of Sweden, by which Magdebuig gianted to the 
liing a free passage through its gates and t«intoiies, 
with libeHy of enlisting soldiers witbm its boundines 
and on the other hand, obtaining promises of effectml 
protection for its leiigion and its piiviieges 

The administi'ator immediately collected tioops Tud 
commenced hostilities, before Gustavus Adolphus was 
near enough to coSperate with him. ■ He defeated some 
imperial detachments in the neighborhood, made a few 
conquests, and even surprised H^e. But the approach 
of an imperial army obliged him to retreat hastily, and 
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not without loss, to Magdeburg. Gustavus Adolpbus, 
though displeased with bis premature measures, sent 
Dietiich Falkeuberg, an experienced officer, to direct 
the administrator's military operations, and to assist him 
■with bis cotmsel. Falkenberg was named by the mn- 
gistrates govenior of the town during the war. The 
prince's army was d^ly augmented by recruits from the 
neighboring towns ; and he was able, for some months, t» 
maintain a petty warfare with snccess. 

At length. Count Pappenheim, having biought his 
expeditjon against the Dnke of Saxe-Lauenburg to a 
close, approached the town. Driving die troops of the 
adffliinisti'atov fi'om their intrenchments, he cut off his 
communication With Saxony, and closely invested the 
place. He was soon followed by Tiily, who haughtily 
summoned the elector forthwith to comply wilh the 
Edict of Restitution, to subnut to the emperor's orders, 
and surrender Magdeburg. The prince's answer was 
spirited and resolute, and obliged Titiy at once to have 



In the mean while, the siege was pwlonged by the 
progress of the King of Sweden, which called the Aus- 
trian generaJsfi'Om, before the place; and die jealousy 
of the officers, who conducted the operations in flieir ab- 
sence, delayed, for some months, the fall of Magdeburg. 
On the 30th March, 1631, TiDy returned, to push the 
siege vnth vigor. 

The outworks were soon carried, and Falkenberg, 
after withdrawing the garrisons from the points which 
he could no longer hold, destroyed the bridge over tlie 
Elbe. As his troops were barely sufficient to defend 
the extensive fortifications, the suburbs of Sudenburg 
and Neustadt were abandoned to the enemy, who 
immediateh' Md them in ashes. Pappenheim, ■ now 
separated from Tilly, crossed tha Elbe at Schonenbeck, 
nnd attacked the town from the opposite side. 

The garrison, reduced by the defense of the out- 
works, scai'cely exceeded two thousand infantry and a 
few hundred horse ; a small number for so extensive 
and in-egular a fortress. To supply this deficiency, the 
citizens were armed — a desperate iixpedient, which pro- 
duced more evils thaii those it prevented. The citizens. 
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at beat but indifforetit soldiers, by their disunion threw 
the town into confusion. The poor complained that 
they were exposed to every hardship and dangei% while 
the rich, by liiring aubatitutes, remained at home in 
Bafely. These murmurs bi'oke out at last in an open 
mutiny ; inditfeienca succeeded to zeal ; weariness and 
negligence took the place of vigilance and foresight. 
Dissension, combined with growing scarcity, gradually 
produced a feeling of despondence, many began to 
tremble at the desperate nature of their undertaking, 
and the magnitude of the power to which they were 
opposed. But religious zeal, an ardent love of liberty, 
an invincible hati-ed to the Ausirian yoke, and the ex- 
pectation of speedy relief, banished, as yet, the idea of 
a surrender ; and, divided aa they ware in every thing 
else, they were united in the resolve to defend them- 
selves to the last extremity. 

Their hopes of succor were apparently well founded. 
They knew that the confederacy of Leipzig was arming ; 
they were awai'e of the near approach of Gustavus 
Adolphus. Both were alike interested in the pj'eserva- 
tion of Magdeburg ; and a few days might bring the 
King of Sweden before its walls. All tiiis was also 
known to Tilly, who, therefore; was anxious to make 
himself speedily master of the place. With this view, 
he had dispatched a trumpeter with letters to the ad- 
ministrator, dbe commandant, and the magiscra(«s, offer- 
ing terms of capitulation ; but he received for answer, 
that they would rather die than surrender. A spirited 
sally of the citizens also convinced him that their cour- 
age was as earnest as their words, while the king's 
arrival at Potsdam, with the incursions of the Swedes 
aa far as Zerbst, filled him with uneasiness, but raised 
tlie hopes of the garrison. A second trumpeter was 
now dispatched : but the more moderate tone of his 
demands increased the confidence of the besieged, and, 
unfortunately, their negligence also. 

The besiegers had now pushed their appi'oaches as 
far as the ditch, and vigorously cannonaded the fortifi- 
cations from the abandoned batteries. One tower was 
entirely overthrown, but this did not facilitate an assault, 
as it feU sidewise upon tlie wall, and not into the ditch. 
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Notwithstanding the contimial bombai'dinent, the walls 
had not suffered much ; and the fiiebftlls, which were 
intended to set the towa in flames, were prevented of 
Iheir effect by the excelleat precautions adopted against 
them. But the ammunition of the besieged was nearly 
expended, and the cannon of the town gradually ceased 
to answer the lire of the imperialists. Before a new 
supply could be obtained, Magdebarg would be cither 
relieved, or taken. The hopes of the besieged were on 
the stretch, and all eyes anxiously directed toward the 
quarter \n which tbe Swedish banners were expected 
to appear. Gustavua Adolphus was near enough to 
reach Magdeburg within three days; security grew with 
hope, which all things contributed to augment. On the 
9th of May, the lire of the imperialists was suddenly 
stopped, and the cannon wiEhdrawn ft'om several of the 
batteries. A death-like stillness reigned in the imperial 
camp. The besieged were convinced that deliverance 
was at hcmd. BoSi citizens and soldiers left their posCs 
upon the ramparts early in the morning, to indulge 
themselves, after their long toils, with the refreshment 
of sleep, but it was indeed a dear sleep, and hrf a frrglie- 
ful awakening. 

Tilly had abandoned the hope of talking the town, be- 
fore the arrival of the Swedes, liy the means which he 
had hitherto adopted ; he therefore determined to raise 
the siege, but first to hazard a general assault, . This 
plan, however, was attended wilii great difliculties, as 
no breach had been effected, and the works were scarce- 
ly injured. But the council of War assembled on this 
occasion, declared for an assault, citing the example of 
Maesti'icht, which had been taken eaily in the morning, 
while the citizens and soldiers were reposing them- 
selves. The attack was to be made simultaneously on four 
points ; the night betwixt the 9th and 10th of May waa 
employed in 3ie necessary preparations. Every thing 
was ready and awaiting the signal, which was to lie given 
hy cannon at live o'clock in the morning. The signal, ' 
however, was not pven for two hours later, during which 
Tilly, who was still doubtful of success, again consulted 
the council of war. Pappenheim was ordered to attack 
the works of the new town, where the attempt waa 
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favored by a sloping rampart, and a dry ditch of moderate 
depth- The citjzena and soldiers had mostly left the 
walte, and the few who remained were overcome with 
Bleep. This general, therefore, found litile difficulty in 
moimting the wall at the head of his troops. 

Falkenherg, roused by the report of musketry, hast- 
ened from the town-house, where ho was employed iu 
dispatching Tilly's Becond trumpeter, and hurried with 
ail the force he could hastily assemble toward the gate 
of the new town, which was already in !he possession 
of the enemy. Beaten back, this intrepid general flew 
to another quarter, where a second paity of tlie enemy 
were preparing to scale the walls. After an ineflectual 
resistance, he fell in tlie commencement of the action. 
Thei-oaring of musketiy, the pealing of the alarm-bells, 
and the growing tnmulE, apprised the awakening citizens 
of their danger. Hastily arming themselves, they rushed 
in blind confusion against the enemy. Still some hope 
of repulsing the besiegers remained ; but the governor 
being killed, their efforts were without plan and cooper- 
ation, and at last their ammunition began to fail Ihem. 
In the mean while, two other gates, hitherto unattacked, 
were stripped of their defenders, to meet the. urgent 
danger within the town. The enemy quickly availed 
themselves of ^s confusion to attack tbese posts. The 
resistance was nerertbeless spirited and obstinate, until 
four imperial regiments, at length, masters of the I'am- 
parts, fell upon die gai'rlson in the rear, and completed 
their rout. Amid the general tumult, a brave captain, 
named Schmidt, who still headed a few of the more 
resolute against the enemy, succeeded in driving them 
to the gates ; here he fell mortally wonnded, and with 
him expired the hopes of Magdeburg. Before noon, all 
the works were carried, and the town was in the enemy's 
hands. 

Two gates were now opened by the storming party 
for the main body, and Tilly marched in with part of his 
infantry Immediately occupying the principal streets, 
he drove the cihzens with. pointed cannon into their 
dwellingH, theie to await their destiny. They were 
not long iaeld in suspense ; a word from TiUy decided 
the fete of Megdobuta; 
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Even a more humane general would in vain havo 
recommended mercy to such soldiers ; but TiDy never 
made the attempt. Left by their general's silence 
masters of the lives of all the citizens, the soldiery broke 
into the houses to satiate &eir most biittal appetites. 
The pray el's of innocence excited some compassion in 
the hearts of tiie Germans, but; none in the rude breasts 
of Pappenheim's Walloons. Scarcely had the savage 
cruelty commenced, when the other gates were thrown ■ 
open, and the cavalry, with the fearful horfea of the 
Croats, poured in upon the devoted inhabitants- 
Here commenced a scene of hoi'rovs for which luatory 
has no language — poetry no pencil. Neither innocent 
childhood, nor helpless old age ; neither youth; sex, rank, 
nor beauty, could disarm Uie fury of the conquerors. 
Wives were abused in the wms of their husbands, 
daughters at the feet of their parents ; and the defense' 
less sex exposed to the double sacrifice of viitue and 
life. No situation, however obscoi-e, or however sacred, 
escaped the rapacity of the enemy. In a si^le church 
fifty-three women were found beheaded. The Croats 
amused IJiemselves witJi throwing childi'en into the 
flames; Pappenbeim's Walloons with stabbing infanta 
at the mother's breast. Some officers of the League, 
horror-sti'uck at this dreadful scone, ventured to remind 
Tilly that he had it in his power to stop the camage. 
" Return in an hour," was his answer ; " I will see 
what I can do ; the soldier must liave some reward for 
his danger and toils." These hori'ors lasted with 
unabated fury, till at last the smoke and Barnes proved a 
check to the pluodereiB. To augment the confusion 
and to divert the resistance of the inhabitants, the impe- 
rialists had, in the commencement of the assault, fired 
the town in sevei'al places. The wind, rising rapidly, 
spread the flames, till the blaze became universal. 
Fearful, indeed, was the tumult amid clouds of smoke, 
heaps of dead bodies, the clash of swords, the crash of 
falling iTuns, and streams of blood. The atmosphere 
glowed ;. and the intolerable heat forced at last even the 
murderers to take refuge in their camp. In less than 
twelve hours, this strong, populous, and flourishing aty, 
■ one of the finest in Germany, was reduced to ashes. 
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with the exception of two churches and a few houses. 
The adiniiiistrator. Christian WDIiam, after receiving 
several wounds, was taken pi'isoner, with thi'ee of the 
burgomastei's ; most of the officei's and magistrutes had 
already met an enviable death. The avarice of tie 
officers had saved four hundred of the richest citizens, 
in the hope of exiordng fi-om them an exorbitant nmeom. 
But this humanity was conflaed to the officers of the 
League, whom the ruthless barbarity of the imperialists 
caused to be regarded as guai'dian angels. 

Scarcely had the faiy of the flames abated, when the 
imperialists returned to renew the pillage amid the ruins 
and ashes of the town. Many were suffocated by the 
smoke ; many found rich booty in tlie cellars, where 
the citizens had concealed their more valuable effects. 
On the 13lh of May, Tilly himself appeared in the town, 
after the streets had been cleared of ashes and dead 
bodies. Horrible and revolting to humanity was the 
scene that presented itself. The living crawling from 
under the dead, children wandering about with heart- 
rending cries, calling for their parents ; and infants EtiQ 
suckiog the breasts of their lifeless movers. More than 
six thousand bodies were thrown into the Elbe to clear 
the streets ; a much greater number had been consumed 
by the flames. The whole number of the slats was 
reckoned at not less than thirty thousand. 

The entiance of the general, which took place on the 
14th, put a stop to the plunder, and saved the few who 
had hitherto contrived to escape. About a thousand 
people were taken out of the cathedral, where they had 
remained three days and two nights, without food, and 
in momentary fear of death. Tilly promised them 
quarter, and commanded bread to be distributed among 
tiaem. The next day, a solemn msss was peifonned in 
the cathedral, and Te Deum sung amid the dischat^e of 
artiileiy. The imperial general rode through the streets, 
that he might be able, as an eye-witness, to inform his 
master that no such conquest had been made since the 
desljuction of Troy and Jerusalem. Nor was this lui 
exaggeration, .whether wa consider the gi'eatncss, impor 
lance, and prosperity of the city razed, or the fury of its 
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In Gevmany, the tidings of the dreadful iate of Mag- 
deburg caused triumphant joy to the Romia Catholics, 
while it spread ten-or and conatei'nation among the 
ProteatontB. Loudly and generally they complained 
against the King of 'Sweden, who, with a strong force, 
and in the vsiy neighborhood, had left an allied city to 
Its fate. Even the most I'easonable deemed his inaction 
inexplicable ; and lest he should lose, irretrievably, the 
good-win of the people for whose deliverance he had en- 
gaged in this war, Gustavos was under the necessity of 
publishing to the world a justification of his own conduct. 

He had attacked, and, on the 16th April, earned Lands- 
berg, when he was apprised of the danger of Magdeburg 
He resolved immediately to mai'ch to l3ie rehef of that 
town ; and he moTed, with all his cavalry, and ten regi- 
ments of infajitiy, toward the Spi-ee. Eutthe position 
which he held in Germany, made it necessary liiat he 
should not move forward without secm'ing his rear. In 
travelling a country where he was surrounded by sus- 
picious frieads and dangerous enemies, and where a 
single premature movement might cut off his communi- 
cation with his own kingdom, the utmost vigilance and 
caution were necessary. The Elector of Brandenburg 
had already opened the fortress of Custrin to the flying 
imperialists, and closed the gates against their pursuers. 
If now Gustavus should ftul in his attack upon Tilly, the 
elector might again open bis fortresses to the imperial- 
ists, and the king, with an enemy both in front and rear, 
would be irrecoverably lost. In order to prevent this 
conCingence, he demanded that the elector should allow 
him to hold the fortiesses of Custrin and Spandau, till 
tHe siege of Magdebui^ should be raised. 

Nothing couid be more reasonable than this demand. 
The services which Gustavns had lately rendered the 
elector, by expelling the imperialists from Brandenburg, 
claimed his gratitude, while the past conduct of the 
Swedes in Germany entitled them to confidence. But 
by the surrender of his fortresses, the elector would, in 
some measure, make the King of Sweden master of his 
country; beside that, by such a step, he must at once 
break with the emperor, and expose his states to his 
future vengeance. The elector's struggle with himself 
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WHS long and violent, but puaillanimity and self-interest 
for a while prevsuled. Unmoved by the fate of Magde- 
burg, cold in the cause of religion, and tlie libeitJea of 
Germany, he saw nothing but his own danger; and this 
anxiety was gi'eatly stimulated by his minister. Von 
Schwartaenbuigh, who was secietly in the pay ot Aus- 
tria. In the mean time the Swedish b'oopa approached 
Berlin, and the king took up his rewdenco with the 
elector. When he witnessed the timorous hesitation of 
that prince, he could not reatr^n his indignatiou : " My 
road 13 to Magdeburg," said he; " not for my own advan- 
tage, but for Ihat of the Protesiant religion. If no one will 
stand by me, I shall immediately retreat, conclude a peace 
with the empei^or, and return to Stockholm. I am con- 
vinced that Ferdinand will readily gi'ant me whatever 
conditJOES I may require. Butif Magdeburg is once lost, 
and the emperor relieved hom all fear of me, then it is 
for you to look to yourselves and the conEequences.". 
This timely threat, and perhaps, too, the aspect of (he 
Swedish ai'my, which was strong enough to obtwn by 
force what was refused to entreaty, brought at last the 
elector to his senses, and Spandan was delivered into- 
the hands of the Swedes. 

The king had now two routes to Magdeburg; one 
westward led through an exhausted coantiy, and filled 
with the enemy's ti-oops, who might dispute vrith him 
the passage of the Elbe ; the other more to the south- 
WBi-d, by Dessau and Wittenberg, where bridges were 
to be found for crossing the Elbe, and where supplies 
could easily be drawn from Saxony. But he could not 
avail himself of tlie latter witllout the consent of the 
Elector, whom Gustavus had good reason to distrust. 
Before setting out on his march, therefoi-e, he demanded 
from that prince a free passage and liberty for purchas- 
ing provisions foi' his troops. His application was refused, 
and no remonsti'ances could prevail on the elector to 
abandon his system of neutrality. While the point was 
still in dispute, tlie news of the dreadful fate a£ Magde- 
burg arrived. 

Tilly announced its fall to the Protestant princes in the 
tone of a conqueror, and lost no time in making the most 
of the general consternation. The influence of the otii- 
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peror, which had sensibly declined diiring the rapid pro- 
gre^ of Gustavua, after this decisive blow rose higher 
than ever ; and the change was apeedDy visible id the 
imperious tone he adopted toward the Protestant states. 
The decrees of the Confederation of Leipzig were an- 
nulled by a pioclamation, the Convention itself sup- 
pressed by ah impeiial decree, and all the refractory 
states threatened with tlie fate of Magdeburg. As the 
eseoutor of this imperial mandate, Tilly imnieiiiately 
ordered troops to march against the Bishop of Bremen, 
who was a member of the confederacy, and had himself 
enlisted soldiers. The terrified bishop immediately gave 
up his forces to Tilly, and signed the revocation of the 
acta of the Confederation. An imperial army, which 
had lately returned from Italy, under the commuid of 
Count Furstenberg, acted in the same manner toward 
the Admin isti'ator of Wlrtemburg. The duke was com- 
[>elled to submit to the EdicC of Kestitution and all the 
deei'ees of the emperor, and even to pai a monthly sub- 
sidy of one hundi'ed thousand dollar for tl e ma a e 
nance of the imperial troops. Sin da b dens veie 
inflicted upon Ulm and Nuremberg ai d the ent e on 
cles of Franconia and Suabia. Tl e 1 and of tl e en 
peror was stretched in ten-or over all &e ■many Tl e 
sudden preponderance, more in aj pea ance j e haps 
than in reidity, which he had obta ed by th s blow 
carried him beyond the bounds even of the moderation 
which he had hitherto obseiTed, and m sled hi n nto 
hasty and violent measures, which at 1 sD turned the 
wavering resolution of the German p nces la or of 
Gustavus Adolphus. Injurious as the mmed ate conse 
quencea of the fall of Magdeburg we e to the ProtPstant 
cause, its remoter effects were njost advantageous The 
past sui'prise made way for active tesentme de pan 
inspired courage, and the German freedom rose, lilte a 
phcenix, from the ashes of Magdeburg. 

Among the princes of the Leipzig Confederation, the 
Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse were 
the most powei'fiil; and, until they were disarmed, the 
universal authority of liie emperor was unconfii'med 
Against tlie landgrave, therefore, Tilly first directed his 
attack, and marched strught from Magdebui^ into 
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Thiuingla. During tiiis mareli, die temtories of Sase- 
Ei'uest and SchwaitKbuig were laid waste, and Frankeo- 
hausen plundered before the veiy eyes of Tilly, end 
laid in ashes with impunity. The unfortunate peasaut 
pud dear for his luaster's atlachtneut to the interests of 
Sweden. Erfurt, the key of Sasony and Franconia, 
was threatened with a siege, but redeemed itself by a 
voluntaiy contribution of money and provisions. From 
thence, Tilly dbpatched his emissaries to the landgrave, 
demanding of him the immediatedisbandtngof his army, 
a renunciation of the teagne of Leipzig, tlte I'eception 
of imperial garrisons into his teiritoiies and fortresses, 
with the necessaiy conCiibudons, and the declaratioo of 
friendship or hostility. Such waa the ti'eatment which 
a prince of Che empii'e was compelled to submit to from 
a servant of the emperor. But these exti'avaganC de- 
mands acquired a formidable weight from the power 
which supported them ; and the dreadful fate of Magde- 
burg, still fresh in the memory of the landgrave, tended 
still farther to enforce them. Admirable, therefore, 
was the intrepidity of flie landgi'ave's answer : "/To 
admit foreign tioops into his capital end fortresses, the 
landgrave is not disposed ; his troops he requires for his 
own purposes ; as for an attack, he can defend himself. 
If General Tilly wants money or provisions, let him gc 
to Munich, where therp is plen^ of both." The iirup- 
tion of two bodies of imperial tixiops into Hesse Cassel 
was the immediate result of this spii'ited reply, but the 
landgrave gave them so warm a reception that they 
could effect nothing; and just as Tilly was preparing to 
follow with his whole anny, to punish the unfortunate 
country' for the firmness of its sovereign, the movements 
of the King of Sweden recalled him to another quarter. 
Gustavus Adolphus had leai'ned the &U of Magdebui'g 
with deep regret ; and the demand now made by the 
elector, George William, in terms of tiieir agreement, 
for die restoration of Spandau, greatly increased this 
feeling. The loss of Magdeburg had rather augmented 
than lessened the reasons which made the possession of 
this fortress so desij^ible ; and the nearer became the 
necessity of a decisive battle between himself and Tilly, 
the more unwilling he felt to abandon the only placa 
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which, in the event of a defeat, could insure him a 
refuge. After a vain endeiivor, by entreaties and repre- 
sentationa, to briDg over the elector to his views, whose 
coldness and lukewarmness daily increased, he gave 
orders to his general to erecuate Spandan, but at the 
snme time declared to the elector that he would hence- 
forth regard him as an enemy. 

To give weight to this declai'ation, he appeared with 
his whole force before Berlin. "I will not be worse 
treated than the imperial generals," was his reply lo the 
ambassadors whom the bewildered elecl«r dispatched 
to his catnp. "Your master has received tbeminto Ws 
territories, furnished them with all necessary supplies, 
ceded to them every place which they required, and 
yet, by all these concessions, he cotdd not prevail npon 
titem to treat his subjects with common humanity. All 
that I require of him is security, a moderate sum of 
money, and provisions for my troops; ini'eturn, I promise 
to protect his country, and to keep the war at a distance 
from him. On these points, however, I must insist; 
and my brother, Ihe elector, most instantly determine 
to have me as a friend, or ta see his capital plundered." 
This decisive tone produced a due impression ; and the 
cannon pointed against the town put an end to tile doubts 
of George William. In a few days, a.ti'eaty was signed, 
by whitii the elector engaged to furnish a monthly sub- 
sidy of thirty thousand dollars, to leave Spandau in the 
king's hands, and to open Custrin at all times to the 
Swedish troops. This now open alliance of the elector 
of Brandenburg with lie Swedes excited no less dis- 
pleasure at Vienna, than did formerly the similar pro- 
ce,dnre of the Duke of Pomerania ; but the changed 
fortune which now attended his arms, obliged the em 
peror to confine his resentment to words. 

The king's satisfaction, on this favorable event, was 
inci'eased by ihe agreeable intelligence that Griefewald, 
the only foitress which the imperitJists still held in 
Pomerania, had sm'rendered, and that the whole conotiy 
was now free of the enemy. He appeared once more 
in this duchy, and was gratified at tlie sight of the 
geneial joy which he had caused to the people. A 
year had elapsed since Gustavus first entered Germany, 
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and this eiJeiiC was now celebrated by all Pomcrania as 
a cational festival. Shortly before, the Czar of Moscow 
bad sent ambassadoTB U> congratulate hiin, to renew hia 
alliance, and even to offer him troopa. He had great 
reason to rejoice at the friendlj' dispositioa of Kussia, aa 
it was indispensable to his interests lliat Sweden itself 
should renuua undisturbed by any dangerous neighbor 
durins the warinwhichhe himself was engaged. Soon 
after, his queen, Maria Eleonora, landed in Pomerania, 
with a reinforcement of eiglit th'onsand Swedes ; and 
the anival of six thousand English, under the Marquis 
of Hamilton, i-eqnirea more parlicufar notice, because 
this is all that history mentions of the English during the 
Thir^ Years' War. 

During Tilly's expedition into Thuringia, Pappenhe m 
■commanded in Magdebui'g ; but was nnahle to p e en 
the Swedes from crossing the Elbe at vario s po n s 
routing some imperial delachmeuts, and seiz ng se e al 
posts. He himself, alarmed at the approa ) ot he 
King of Sweden, anxiously recalled TiDy, and p e a led 

?)on him to i-eturn by I'apid marches to Magdeburg. 
Uly encamped on this side of theriveratWolmerstadt; 
Guatavus on the same side, near Werben, not for from 
the confluence of tlie Havel and the Elbe. His very 
aiTival portended no good to Tilly. The Swedes routed 
thi'ee of his regiments, which were posted in villages at 
some distance fi'om the main body, carried off half their 
baggage, and burned the remainder. Tilly in vain ad' 
vanced within cannon shot of the king's camp, and offered 
him battle. Gustavus, weaker by one half than his ad' 
veraary, pradently declined it ; and his position was too 
strong for an attack. Nothing more ensued but a dis- 
tant cannonade, and a few akii'mishea, in which the 
Swedes had invariabfy the advantage. In his retreat to 
Wolmerstadt, Tilly's army was weakened by numerous 
deseitioas. Fortune seemed to have forsaken bim since 
the carnage of Magdeburg. 

The King of Sweden, on the contrary, was followed 
by uninterrupted auccesa. While he himself was en- 
camped in Werben, tlie whole of Mecklenbm^, with 
the exception of a few towns, wna conquered by his 
general, "Totl^ and the Duke Adolphus Frederick ; and 
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lie enjoyed the satisfaction of reinstating "both dukes in 
their domiDioDS. He pi'oceeded in person to Gustrow, 
whoi'a the reinstatement was solemDly to take place, to 
give additional dignity to the ceremony by his pvesenco. 
The two dukes, with their delivever between them, and 
attended by a splendid train of princes, made a pulilic 
entry into the ciw, which the joy of their enbjects con- 
Ttfited into an affocfiDg solemnity. Soon after his re- 
turn to "Werben, the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel ap- 
peared in his camp, to conclude an offensive and defensive 
alliance ; the first sovereign prince in Germany, who 
voluntarily and openly declared against Ihe emperor, 
though not wholly uninfluenced by strong motives. The 
landgrave bound himself to act against the king's enemies 
as his own, to open to him bis towns and territories, and 
to furnish hia army with provisions and necessai'ies. 
The king, on the other hand, declared liirtiself his ally 
and pi-oEector; and engaged to conclude no peace wi^ 
the emperor without first obtaining for the landgrave a 
full redress of gi'ievances. Both parties honorably per- 
formed their agreement. Hesse Cassel adhered to the 
SwecUsh alliance during the whole of tlus tedious war ; 
and at the peace of Westphalia had no reason to regret 
the friendship of Sweden. 

Tilly, from whom this bold step on the part of the 
jindgrave was not long concealed, dispatched Count 
Pugger with several regiments against him ; and at the 
same time endeavored to excite his subjects to rebellion 
by inflammatory letters. But these made as Ltfie im- 
pression as his troops, which subsequenl^iAiled him so 
decidedly at the battle of Breitenfeld. The estates of 
Hesse could not for a moment hesitate letween their 
oppressor and their protectoi-. 

But the imperial general was far more disturbed by 
the equivocal conduct of flio Elector of Sasony, who, in 
defiance of the imperial prohibition, continued his prep- 
arations, and adhered to the confederation of Leipzig. 
At this conjuacture, when the proximity of the King of 
Sweden made a decisive battle ere long inevitable, it 
appeared exti'emely dangerous to leave Saxony in arms, 
and ready in a moment to declare for the enemy. Tilly 
had juBt received a reinforcement of twenty-live thou- 

n o9 
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sand veternn troops under Farstecberg, and, confident in 
his strength, hp toped either to disarm the electoi' by 
the mere terror of his arrival, or at least to conquer hiin 
with little difficulty. Before quitting his camp at Wol- 
meretadt, he commanded the elector, by a special mes- 
senger, to open his tei-ritoiies to the imperial troops; 
eithei- to disband his own, or to join them U> the imperial 
army; and to assist, in conjaactioQ with himself, iodViv- 
ing the King of Sweden out of Germany, While he 
reminded him tliat, of all the Gei'man states, Saxony 
had hitherto been most respected, he threatened it, in 
case of refnsal, with the most destructive ravages. 

But Tilly had chosen aa unfavorable moment for so 
imperious a reqnisition. The ill treatment of his reli- 
gious and political confedeiates, the destruction of Mag- 
dehui^, the excesses of the imperialists in Lusatia, all 
combined to incense the elector against the emperor. 
The approach, too, of Gustavus Adolphus (however 
Blender his ckims were to the protection of that prince) 
tended to fortify his resolution. He accordingly forbade 
the quartering of the imperial soldiera in his territories, 
and announced his firm determination to pereist in his 
warlike preparations. However surprised .he should 
be, he added, "to see an imperial army on its march 
against his temtories, when that army had enough to 
do in watching the opei'ations of the King of Sweden, 
nevertheless, he did not expect, instead of the promised 
and well merited rewards, to be repaid with ingratitude 
and the i-uin of his country." To Tilly's deputies, who 
were entertained in a princely style, he gave a still plainer 
answer on the occasion. "Gentlemen," said he, "I 
perceive that the Saxon confectionery, which has been 
so long kept back, is at length to be set upon the table.' 
Bnt as it is usual to mix with it nuts and garnish of all 
kinds, take care of your teeth." 

Tilly instantly bi-oke up his camp, and, widi the most 
frightful devastation, advanced upon Halle ; from this 
place he renewed his demands on the elector, id a tone 
BtiD more urgent and threatening. The previous policy 
of this prince, both from his own inclination, and the 
persuasions of his corrupt minister, had been to promote 
the interesls of the emperor, even at thfi expense of his 
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eito kept him inactive. All this but renders more aston- 
ishing the infatua.tion of the emperor or his miniater, in 
abandoDins, at so critical a moment, the policy they had 
hitherto adopted, and, by exti'eme measurea, incensing a 
prince so easily led. "Was this the very object ■which 
Tilfy had in view ? Was it hia purpose to convert an 
equivocal friend into an open enemy, and thus to relieve 
himself from the necessity of tlMt indulgence in the 
treatment of this prince, which the secret instructions 
oftheemperovhad hitherto imposed upon him? Orvjas 
it the emperor's wish, by driving the elector to open 
hostihties, to get quit of his obligations to him, and so 
cleverly to break off at once the difficult of a reckoning ? 
In either case, we must be eqtwily surprised at the dar- 
ing presumption of TiHy, who hesitated not, in presence 
of one formidable enemy, to provoke another; and at 
his negligence in permitting, without opposition, the 

■ The Sason elector, rendered despei'ate bytheectranco 
ofTillyintohisten'itorieSjtbrewhimself, though not with- 
out a violent struggle, under &e protocljon of Sweden. 
Immediately after dismissing Tilly's first embassy, 
he had dispatched his field-marshal Amhenr in all haste 
to the camp of Gustavns, to solicit the prompt assiatauce 
of that monarch whom he had so long neglected. The 
king concealed the inward satisfaction he felt at this long 
wished-for result. " I am sorry for the elector," s^d 
he, with dissembled coldness, to the embassador : " had 
he heeded ray repeated remonstrances, tis country would 
never have seen the face of an enemy, and Magdeburg 
would not have fallen. Now, when necessity leaves 
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But tell him, that I can 

of Saxony, ruin my own cause, and that of my confed- 
erates. What pledge have I for the sincerity of a 
prince whose minister is in the pay of Austria, and who 
wiU abandon me as soon as the emperor flatters him, 
and withdraws his troops from his fiflntiers ? Tilly, it 
is true, has received a strong reinforcement ; but this 
shall not prevent me from meeting him with confidence, 
as soon as I hsive covered ray rear." 
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The Saxon minister could make no other reply to 
these reproaches, than that it was beat to bury the past 
in oblivion. 

He pressed the liing to name the conditions on which 
he would afford aasistance to Soxoay, and oH'ei'ed to 
guaranty their acceptance. " I require," said Gusta- 
tu8, " that the elector sbiill cede to me the fortress of 
Wittenberg, deliver to me his eldest sons as hostages, 
furnish my troops wil^ three months' pay, and deliver 
up to me me traitors among his ministry," 

. " Not Wittenberg alone," said the elector, when he 
received this answer, and hurried back his minister to 
the Swedish camp, " not Wittenberg alone, but Toimu, 
and all Saxony, shall be open to him ; my whole mto- 
ily shall be his hostages; and if that is insuSicient, I 
win place myself in his bands. Return and inform him 
I am ready to deliver to hira any traitors he shall name, 
to furnish his army with the money he requires, and f o 
wnture my life and fortune in the good cause." 

The king had only desired to teat the sinceiity of the 
elector's new sentiments. Convinced of it, he aow i-e- 
trocwd these harsh demands. " The distiust,"- said he, 
"which was shown to myself when advancing to the 
relief of iVIagdebnrg, had naturally excited mine ; the 
electoi''s present confidence demands a return: I am sat 
isfied, provided he grants my army one mogth's pay ; 
and even for this advance I hope to indemnify him." 

Immediately upon the conclusion of (he tj'eaty, the 



Bgaiost Leipzig, which he summoned t< 
perial garrison. In hopes of speedy relief, Hans Von 
der Pforta, the commandant, made prepaiations foi- lus 
defense, and laid the subui'b toward Halle in ashes. 
But the ill condition of the fbrdficafions made resistance 
vein, and on the second day the gates were opened. 
Tilly had fixed his head-quarters in Qie house of a ^ave- 
digger, the only one still standing in the suburb of Halle : 
here he signed the capitulation, and here, too, he ar- 
ranged his attack on die King of Sweden* TilV gi-ew 
pale at the representation of ttie death's head and cross 
banes, with which the proprietor had decorated his 
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house ; and, contrary to all expectation, Leipzig expe- 
rienced moderate tt'eatment. 

Meanwhile, a council of war was held (iC Torgau, be- 
tween the King of Sweden and ihe Elector of Sasony, 
at which the Electorof Brandenburg was also present. 
The resoluljon which shoald now be adopted, was to 
decide irrevocably the fate of Germany and the Protes- 
tant religion, the bappineaa of nations, and the destiny 
of their princes. The anxiety of suspense which, be- 
fore every decisive resolve, oppresses even the hearts ot 
heroes, appeared now for a moment to overshadow the ■ 
great mind of Gustavus Adolphus. " If we decide upon 
battle," said he, "the stake will ba Ch th 

crown and two electorates. Foi-tnn an d 

the inscrutable decrees of Heaven 
give the victoiy to our enemies. 

true, oven after the loss of my life m d 

still have a hope left. Far remove 
action, defended by a poWerftil fl 
frontier, and a warlike population, 
safe from the worst consequences B 

what chances of escape ai-e there f 
emy so close at hand 1" Gustavus 
Ihe modest diffidence of a hero, wh 
belief of his own strength did not b 
of his danger — John George, the c w ak 

man, who knows that he has a hei 
patient to rid his territories as soo 
Oppressive presence of two firmies, he burned foi a bat- 
tle, in which he had no foi-mer laurels la lose. He 
was ready to inarch with hia Saxons alone ag^nst Leip- 
zig, and attack Tilly, At last, Gustavus acceded to 
his opinion; anditwas resolved that the attack should 
ba made without delay, before the arrival of the rein- 
forcements, which were on their way, under Altringer 
and Tiefenbech. The united Swedish and Saxon ar- 
mies now crossed the Mulda, while the elector returned 



Early on the morning of the 7th September, 1631, the 
hostile armies came in sight of each other. Tilly, who, 
since ho had neglected the opportunity of overpowering 
the Saxons before their unioH wHh the Swedes, was dia- 
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poaed to await die iuiWul of the reinforcements, had 
taken up a stwng nod advBntageoua position not fiirfrom 
Leipzig, where he expected he should be nbla to aroid 
the battle. Bat the impetnositj of Pappenheim obliged 
him, as soon as the enemy were in motion, to alter his 
pians, and to move to the lefi, in the dii'ection of the 
hiDs which run from the village of "Wahven toward Lin- 
denthal. At the foot of these heights his ai'my was 
drawn up in a single line, and his artillery placed upon 
the heights behind, from which it could sweep the whole 
extensive pltunof Breitenfeld. The Swedishand Saxon 
army advanced in two columns, having to pass the Lober 
near Podelwitz, in Tilly's fi-ont. 

To defend the passage of this rivulet, Pappenheim ad- 
vanced at the head of two thousand cuirassiers, thoagh 
after great reluctance on the pai't of TiUy, and with ex- 
press orders not to commence a battle. , Exit, in disobe- 
dience to Ijiis command, Pappenheim attacked the van- 
guard of the Swedes, and, after a brief stmggle, was 
driven to retreat. To check the progress of the enemy, 
he set fii-e to Podelwitz, which, however, did not pre- 
vent the two columns from advancing and forming in 
order of battle- 
On the right, tJie Swedes di'ew up in a double line, the 
infantry in the center, .divided into such small battalions 
as could be easily and rapidly maneuvered without break- 
ing their order; the cavaliy, upon their wings, divided, 
in the same manner, into small squadrons, interspewed 
with bodies of musqueteers, so as both to give no ap- 
pearance of greater numerical force, and to annoy the 
enemy's horse. Colonel Teufel commanded the cen- 
ter, Gfustevus Horn the left, while the right was led 
by the king in person, opposed to Count Pappen- 

On the left, the Saxons formed, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the Swedes, by the advice of Guatavus, which 
was justitied by the event. The order of battle had been 
arranged between the elector and his field-marshal, and 
the king was content with merely signifying his approval. 
He was anxious, apparently, to separate the Swedish ' 
prowess from that of the Saxons, and foi'tune did not 
confound them. 
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Tlie erieraj wns drawn up under the heights towanl 
Ihe west, in one iiamense line, long enough to outflnnk 
the Swedish aviny — the infantry being divided in large 
bnttnlions,, the cnralry in equnliy wnwieldy sipiadroiia. 
The artillery being on the heights behind, the range of 
its fire was over the heads of his men. From this 
position of his artillery, it was evident that Tilly's pur- 
pose was to await i-athertiian to attack the enemy; since 
this arrangement lendeied it mipossible foi hun to do so 
without exposing his men to the fire of his own cannons. 
Tilly himself commended the centei Count Fnrsten- 
bei^ the right wing and Pappenheim the left The 
united tl'oops of the empeior and the Leagne, on this 
day, did not amount to thirty fom thousand oi thirty- 
five thousand men, the Swedes and Saxons weie about 
tie same nambei Bnt had a million been confionted 
with a million, it could only have rendered the acaon 
moi'e bloody, certainly not more impoitant and decisive. 
For this day Gustavus had crossed the Baltic, to court 
danger in a distant countiy, and OTipose his crown and 
life to the caprice of fortune. The tvfo greatest generals 
of the time, hoth hitherto inrincible, were now to be 
matched against each other in a contest which both hrid 
long avoided ; and on this field of battle the hitherto uii- 
tamished lam.-e!s of one leader must droop forever. The 
two parlies in Germany had beheld tlie approach of this 
day with feai' and trembling; and the whole age awaiied 
with deep anxiety its issue, rind posterity was either to 
bless or deplore it forever. 

Tilly's usual intrepidity and resolution seemed to for- 
sake him on this eventful day. He had formed no regular 
plan for giving battle to the king, and he displayed as little 
firmness in avoiding it. Conti'aiy to his own judgment, 
Pappenheim had Kirced him to action. Doubts, which . 
he had never before felt, struggled in his bosom ; gloomy 
forebodings clouded his ever open brow ; the shade of 
Magdeburg seemed to hover over him. 

Acannonade of two hours commenced the battle; the 
wind, which was from the west, blew thick clouds of 
smoke and dust from the newly ploughed and paiyshed 
fields into the faces of the Swedes. This compelled 
llio king insensibly to wlieel northward, and the rapidity 
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with which iJiis movemeat was executed left no time to 
the enemy to prevent it. 

Tilly at last left his heights, ond began the first attack 
upon the Swedes; but; to avoid their hot fire, he filed 
off toward the right, and fell upon tiie Saxons with such 
impetuosity that their line was broken, nnd the whole 
army thrown into confusion. The elector himself retired 
tn Eilenbui'g, though a few I'egimenta still maintained 
tiieiv ground upon the, field, and by a bold stand saved 
the honor of Saxony. Scarcely had the confusion began 
ere the Croats commenced plundering, ond messengers 
were dispotched to Munich and Vienna with the news 
of the victory. 

Pappenheim had thrown himself with the whole 
force of his cavalry upon the right wing of the Swedes, 
but without being able to make it waver. The king 
commanded hero in person, and under him General 
Banner. Seven times did Pappenheim renew the at^ 
tack, and seven times was he repulsed. He fled at 
last with groat loss, and "abandoned the field to his con- 
queror. 

In the mean time, Tilly, having muted the remainder 
of the Saxons, attacked with his victorious troops tihe 
left wing of the Swedes. To this wing the king, as 
soon as he perceived that the Saxons were thiDwn into 
disorder, had, with a ready foresight, detached a rein- 
forcement of three I'egiments to cover its flank, which 
the flight of the Saxons bad left exposed. Gustavus 
Horn, who commanded here, showed the enemy's cui- 
rassiers a spirited resistance, which the infentry, inter- 
spersed among the squadrons of horse, materially as- 
sisted. The enemy was already beginning to relax the 
vigor of their attack, when Gustavus Adolphus appeared 
to tnrminate the contest. The left wing of the impe- 
rialists had been routed ; and the king's division, having 
no longer any enemy to oppose, could now turn their 
arms wherever it would be to the most advantage. 
Wheeling, therefore, with his right wing and main body 
to the left, he attacked the heights on which the enemy's 
artillery was planted. Gaining possession of them in 
a short time, he turned upon the enemy the full fire of 
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The play of nrciUery upon their flank, and the teri'i 
ble onslaught of the' Swedes in fiont, threw this hitierto 
invincible army iotu confusion. A sudden retreat was 
the only cotirse left to Tilly,.but even this was to be, 
made through the midst of the enemy. The whole 
array was in disoi'der, with the exceptioo of four regi- 
ments of veteran soldiers, who never as yet had fled 
fivm the fleld, and were resolved not to do so now. 
Closing their ranks, they broke through the thickest of 
the viclerions army and gained a small thicket, where 
tliey opposed a new front to the Swedes, and main- 
tained dieir resistance till night, when their number 
was reduced to six hundred men. With them fled the 
wreck of Tilly's aiToy, and the battle was decided. 

Amid die dead and the wounded Oustavus Adolphus 
threw himself on his knees ; and the first joy of hia vic- 
tory gushed forth in fervent prayer. He ordered hia 
cavalry to pursue the enemy as long as the darkness of 
the night would permit. The pealing of the alarm- 
bells set the iahabitants of all the neighboring villages in 
motion, and utterly lost was the unhappy fugitive who 
fell into their hands. The king encamped with the 
rest of his army between the field of battle and Leipzig, 
as it was impossible to attack the town the same night. 
Seven thousand of the enemy were killed in the fleid, 
and more than five thousand either wounded or taken 
prisoners. Then- whole artiUery and camp fell into the 
hands of the Swedes, and more than one hundred stand- 
ards and colors were taken. Of the Saxons about two 
housacd had fallen, while the loss of the Swedes did 
not exceed seven hundred. The rout of the imperial- 
ists was so complete, liat Tilly, on lus retreat to Halle 
and Halberstadt, could not ralfy above six hundred men, 
or Pappenheim more than fonrteeen hundred — so rap- 
idly was this formidable army dispersed, which so lately 
was the terror of Italy and Germany. 

Tilly himself owed his e'icape merely to chance. 
Exhausted by his wonnds, he still refused to surrender 
to a Swedish captain of horse, who summoned him to 
yield ; but who, when he was on the point nf putting 
Mm to death, was himself stretciied on the ground by a 
timely pistvil-shot. But more grievous than danger or 
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woands was Uie piiiii of suvviviag his reputation, and of 
losing iuaaingle day the fruits of along life. All former 
IS were as nothing, since lie had &iled in gaining 
) thnc should have crowned' them all. Nothing 
ed of all his pasi; exploits but the general execra- 
tion which had followed them. From this period he 
never reoovei-ed his cheerftdneaa or his good foitune. 
Even his last consolation, the hope of revenge, was de- 
nied to him, by the express command of the emperor 
not to risk a decisive battle. 

The disgrace of this day is to be ascribed principally 
to three mistakes : his planting the cRnoon on the hilte 
behind him, his afterward abandoning these heights, 
and his allowiug the enemy, without opposition, to form 
In order of battle. But how easily might those mistakes 
iave been rectified, had it not been for the cool pres- 
ence of mind and superior genius of his adveraaiy ! 

Tilly fled from HaUe to Halberstadt, whore he scarcely 
allowed time for the cure of his wounds, befoi-e he hur- 
ried toward the Weser to recruit his force by tJie im- 
perial garrisons in Lower Saxony. 

The Elector of Saxony had not ftiled, after, the dan- 
ger was over, to appear in Gusiavus's camp. The king . 
thanked him for having ndvisedabattle; and the elector, 
charmed at his fiiendly reception, promised him, in the 
first Hansports of joy, the Roman crown. Giistavus set 
out next day for Merseburg, leavmg the elector to re- 
cover Leipzig. Five thousand imperialists, who had 
collected together afVer the defeat, and whom he met 
on his march, were either cut in pieces or taken prison- 
ers, of whom again the greater part entered into his 
service. Meraeburg quickly surrendered ; Halle was 
soon alter taten, whittiev the Elector of Saxony, after 
making himself master of Leipzig, repaired to meet the 
king, and to concert their future plan of operations . 

The victory was gtuned, but only a prudent use of it 
could render it decisive. The imperial armies were 
totally routed, Saxony free from the enemy, and Tilly 
had retired into Bronswick. To have followed him 
thither would have been to renew the war in Lower 
Ba\ony, which had scai'cely recovered from the rava- 
ges of the last. It wa^ therefore, determined to carry 
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the war into the enemy's cooDtry, which, open and de- 
fenseless as fai' 83 Vienna, invited attack. On their 
right, they might fell upon the teiritories of the Roman 
Catholic princes, or penetrate, on the left, into the he- 
reditary dominions of Austria, and make the emperor 
tremble in his palace. Both plans were resolred on , 
and the question that now remained was to assign its 
respective parts. Ouatavus Adolphus, at the head of a 
victorious army, had. little resistance to apprehend in 
his progress from Leipzig Ki Pitigae, Vienna, and Pres- 
bui^. As to Bohemia, Moravia, Austria, and Hungary, 
they had been stripped of their, defenders, while the 
oppressed Protestants in these countries were ripe foi" 
a revolt. Ferdinand was no longer secure in hia capi- 
tal; Vienna, on the first terror of surprise, would at 
once open its gates. The loss of his tenitories would 
deprive the enemy of the resources by which alone the 
war could be muntained ; and Ferdinand would, in all 
probability, gladly Bccede, on the hai'dest conditions, to 
a peace which would remove a formidable enemy from 
the heart of lus dominions. This bold plan of opera- 
tions was flattering to a conqueror, and success perhaps 
might have justified it. Bnt Gnstavus Adolphus, as pru- 
dent as he was brave, end more a statesman than a con- 
queror, rejected it, because he had a higher end in view, 
and would not trust the issue either tji bravery or good 
fortnne alone . 

By marching toward Bohemia, Franconia and the 
Upper Rhine would be left to the Elector of Saxony. 
But Tilly had already begun to recruit his shattered 
army from the garrisons in Lower Saxony, and was 
likely to be at iJie head of a formidable force upon the 
Wescr, and to lose no time in mai-ching against the en- 
emy. To 80 experienced a general, it would not do to 
oppose an Arnheim, of whose mihtary skill the battle of 
Leipzig had afforded but equivocal proof; and of whet 
avail would be the i-apid end brilliant career of the king 
in Bohemia end Austria, if Tilly should recover his su- 
periority in the empire, animating the courage of the 
Roman Catholics, and disarming, by n new series of 
victories, \he allies and confederates of the king 1 What 
would he gain by expelling the emperor from his hered- 
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itary dominions, if Tilly succeeded in conquering for 
that emperor the rest of Germany ? Could lie hope to 
reduce the emperor more than had been done, twelve 
yeai-s before, by the insmrection of Bohemia, which had 
IMled to shake the firmness or exhaust the resources of 
that piince, and from which he had risen more formida- 
ble liian ever ? 

Less brilliant, but move solid, were the advantages 
which he had to expect from an incui'sion into the ter- 
ritories of the League. In this quarter, his eppearatjce 
in arras would be decisive. At this very conjanctnre, 
the princes were assembled in a diet at Fmnkfort, to 
deliberate upon the Edict of Restitution, where Ferfi- 
nand employedallhisartfulpolicy to persuade the intim- 
idated Protestants to accede to a speedy and disadvan- 
tageous arrangement. The advance of their protector 
could alone encourage them to a bold resistance, and 
disappoint the emperor's designs. Gustavus Adolphua 
hoped, by his presence, to unite the discontented priaces, 
or by the terror of his arms to detach them itam the em- 
peror'spar^. Here, in tile center of Germany, he could 
paralyze the nerves of the imperial power, which, with- 
out the aid of the League, must soon fall — here, in the 
neighborhood of France, he could watch the movements 
of a suspicious ally ; and however important to his seci'et 
views it was fo cultivate the friendship of the Roman 
Catholic electors, he saw the necessity of making him- 
self first of all master of their fate, in order to establish, by 
his magnanimous forbearance, a claim to their giatitude. 
He accordingly chose the route to Franconia and the 
Rhine ; and left the conqtiest of Bohemia to the Elector 
of Saxony. 



The glorious battle of Leipzig effected a great change 
in the conduct of Gustarus Adolphus, as well as in tlie 
opinion which both friends and ibes entertained of him. 
Successfully had he confronted the greatest general »' 
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the ago, and had matched the strength of his tactics and 
tlie courage of his Swedes against the glite of the impe- 
rial army, the most experienced troops in Europe. From 
this moment he felt a firm confidence in his own powers 
— self-confidence has always been the parent of great 
actions. In all his subsequent opejiitions, more boldness 
(uid decision are observable; gi'eater determinadon, STen 
amid the most unfavorable circumstances ; a more lofty 
tone toward his adversaries, a more dignified bearing 
toward his allies, and, even in his clemency, something 
of the forbearance of a conqueror. His natural courage 
WHS ferther heightened by the pious ardor of lus imagi- 
nation. He saw in hU own cause that of heaveo, (wd in 
the defeat of Tilly beheld the decisive interference of 
Providence against his enemies, and in himself the in- 
strument of divine vengeance. Leaving his crown and 
his countiy far behind, he advanced on the wings of vic- 
tory into the heartof Germany, which for centuries had 
.seen no foreign conqueror within its bosom. The war- 
like spirit of its inhabitants, the vigilance of its numerous 
princes, the ai'tful confederation of its states, the number 
of its strong castles, its many and broad rivers, had long 
restrained the ambidon of its neighbors; and frequency 
as its extensive frontier had been attacked, its interior 
had lieen fiee fi'om hostile invasion. The empire had 
toherto enjoyed the equivocal privilege of being its own 
enemy, though invincible from witliout. Even now, it 
was merely the disunion of its members, and the intoler' 
ance of rehgious zeal, that paved theway for (he Swed- 
ish invader. The bond of union between the states, 
which alone had rendei-ed ihe empire invincible, was 
now dissolved; and Gustavua derived from Gel-many 
Itself the power by which he subdued it. With as much 
courage as prudence, he availed himself of all that tho 
favorSile mofnent afforded ; and equally at home in the 
cabinet and the field, he tore asunder the web of the 
aitful policy, with as mnch ease as he shattered walls 
with the thunder of his cannon. Unintenuptedly he pur- 
sued his conquests from one end of Germany to the 
other, without breaking the hne of posts which com- 
manded a secure retreat at any moment ; and whether 
on flie banlis of the Rhine, or atthe mouth of the Lech, 
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alike mmntainmg hia cammiuiicEition witlitus hereditary 
dbminioHB. 

The consVernatioa of the emperor end the League at 
Tilly's defeat at Leipzig, was scarcely greater than the 

. surprise and embarrassment of the aBios of the King of 
Sweden at his unexpected success. It was beyond both 
their expectations and their wishes. Annihilated in a 
moment was that formidable army which, while it 
checked his progress, and set bonnds to his aiubitioD, 
rendered him iu some measure dependent on them- 
selves. He now stood in the heart of Germany, alone, 
without a rivai, or without an adversary who Was a match 
for hint. Nothing could stop his progress, or check his 
pretensions, if the intoxication of success shonld tempt 
him to abuse his victory. If formerly they had dreaded 
the emperor's irresistible power, there was no less cause 
now to feai' every thing for the empire, from the violence 
of n foi'eign conqueror, and for the Cadiolic church, from 
the religious 7eal of a Protestant king. The distrust 
and jealousy of some of the combined powers, which a 
sti'onger fear of the emperor had for a time repressed, 
now revived; and scarcely had Gusfavus Adolphus mer- 
ited, by his cotirage and success, their confidence, wheu 
theybegan covertly to circumvent all his plans. Through 
a continual struggle with the arts of enemies, and the 
distrust of his own allies, must his victories henceforth 
be won; yet resotalJon, penetraljon, and prudence made 
their way through all impediments. But while his suc- 
cess excited the jealousy of his more powerful allies, 
France and Saxony, it gave courage to the weaker, and 
emboldened them openly to declare their sentiments, 
and join his party. Those who could neither vie with 
Qustavus Adolphus m importance, nor suffer ft'om his 
ambition, expected the more from the magnanimity of 
iheir powerful aJly, who enriched them with the spoils 
of their enemies, and pi'otected them against the op- 
pression of their stionger neighbors His strength cov- 
ered their wealmess, and, inconsiderable m themselves, 
they acquu'ed weight and influence from then union 
with the Swedish heio Thia was the case with most 
of the free cltiei, and partipulailv with the Meukel 
Protestant states It waa these that intioduced the 
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king into tiie heart of Germany; these covered his rear, 
supplied his tmops with necessaries, received them into 
their fortresses, while they exposed their own lives in 
his battles. His prudent regai'd to their national pride, 
his popular deportment, some biiUiant acts of justice, 
(ind his respect for the, laws, vrei'o so many ties by 
which he bound the German Protestants to his cause ; 
while the crying atrocities of the impeiialists, the Span- 
iards, and the troops of Lorraine, powerfully contributed 
to set his own conduct and that of his army in a favor- 
able light. 

If Gustavus Adolphua owed his success chiefly to his 
own genius, at the same time, it must be owned, ho 
was greatly favored by fortune and by circumstances. 
Two great advanlages gave him a decided superiority 
over Uie enemy. While he removed the scene of war 
into the lands of the League, di'ew llieir youth as re- 
ci'uits, enriched hijnsetf with booty, end used the reve- 
nues of their fugit^ princes as his own, he at once took 
from the enemy We means of effectual resistance, and 
maintained an expensive wai' with little cost to himself. 
And, moreover, while his opponents, the princes of tho 
League, divided among themselves, and governed by 
different and often, cotiflicting interests, acted without 
unanimity, and therefore without energy ; while their 
generals were deficient in authority, their troops in 
obedience, the operations of their scattered armies with- 
out concert ; while tli'e general was separated from the 
lawgiver and the statesman ; these several functions 
were united in Gustavus Adolphus, the only source from 
which authority 'Bowed, the sole object to which the 
eye of the waii'ior tui-ned ; ijie soul of his party, the 
inventor as well as the executor of his plans. In him, 
therefore, the Protestants had a center of unity and 
harmony, which ^yas altogether wanting to their oppo- 
nents. No wonder, then, if favored by such advantages, 
at the head of such an army, with such a genius to 
direct it, and guided by such political prudence, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus was irresistible. 

With the sword in one hand, and mercy in the other, 
he traversed Germany, as a o^qiieror, a lawgiver, and a 
judge, in as short a time almost as the tourist of pleasui-e 
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Bible; no river clieobed hia vi. ._ ... . 
qnered by the very terror of hia name. The Swedish 
standards were planted along the whole stream of the 
Maine ; the Lower Palatinate was free, the troops of 
Spain and Lorraine had fled' across flie Ebine and the 
Moselle. The Swedes and Hessians poured like a tor- 
rent into the territories of Mentz, of Wurtzburg, and 
Bambei^, and thre'e; fugitive -bishops, at a distance fwrn 
their sees, suffered 'dear^ for their unfortunate attach- 
ment to the emperor. It was now the turn for Maxi- 
milian, the leader of the League, to feel in hia own 
dominions the uiiaeries he had inflicted upon others. 
Neither the terrible fate of his allies, nor tie peaceful 
overtures of Gustavus, who, in the midst of conquest, 
everlield out the hand of friendship, could conquer the 
obstinacy of this prince. The torrent of war nowpoufed 
into Bavaiia. Lilie the banks of the Rhine, those of 
the Lecke and the Donan were clSwded with Swedish 
troops. Creeping into his fortresses, the defeated elector 
abandoned to the ravages of the foe his dominions, hith- 
erto unscathed by war, and on which the bigoted vio- 
%nce of the Bavarians seemed to invite retaliation. 
Munich itself opened ita gates to the invincible mon- 
txcb, and tiie fugitive palatine, Frederick V,, in the 
forsaken residence of his rival, consoled himself for a. 
time for the loss -of his doroinions. 

While Gustavus Adolphus was extending his con- 
quests in llie south, his generals and allies were gaining 
similar triumphs in the otiier provinces. Lower Saxony 
shook off the yoke of Austria, the enemy abandoned 
Mecklenbui'g, and the imperial garrisons retired from 
the banks of the Weaer and the Elbe. In Westphalia 
and the Upper Riiine, William, Landgrave of Hesse, 
rendered Mmself formidable ; the Duke of Weinfar in 
Thtu'iiigia, and the French in the Electorate of Treves ; 
while to the eastward the whole kingdom of Bohemia 
was conquered by the Saxons. The Turks were pre- 
paring to attack Hungary, and in the heart of Austria a 
dangerous insurrection was threatened. In vain did the 
empei-orlook around to the courts of Europe for eup- 
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poit, m vain did he summon the Spaniards to his as- 
bistani e, foi the braveiy of the Flemings afforded them 
ample ernploymeat beyond the Uhine ; in rain did ho 
cili upon the Roman court and the whole church to 
come t« bis rescne. The offended Pope sported, in 
pompous piocesaions and idle anathemas, w th th 
tanaasmenta of Ferfinand, and instead f h d u- d 
snWdy he was shown the devaatation of M t 

On all sides of his extensive monarcliy 1 1 na 
Borrounded him. With die states of the L agu w 
overrun by the enemy, those ramparts h w 

dowD, beMnd which Austi'ia bod so long d f d d h 
self, and the embers of war were now an Id g p 
her nnguarded frontiers. His moat zealous allies were 
disarmed ; Maximilian of Bavaria, his firmest suppoM, 
was scarce able to defend himself. His armies, weak- 
ened by desertion and repeated defeat, and dispirited by 
continued misfortunes, had unlearned, under beaten 
generals, tiiat warlike impetuosity which, i 



consequence, 
danger was 

into which il 
The most i 



the guaranly of success. Tlie 
and extraordinary means alone 
imperial power from the degradation 



It was that of a general ; and 
e only one from whom he could hope for the revivsl 
of his former spiendflr, had beenTemoved from his com- 
mand by an envious cabal. So low had the emperor 
now falien, that he was farced to make the most humUi- 
ating proposals to his injured subject and servant, and 
meanly to press upon the imperious Duke of Friedland 
the acceptance of ihe powers which no leas meanly had 
been taken Irom him. A new spirit began fi-om this 
moment to animate the expirbg body of Austria ; and a 
sudden change in the aspect of affairs bespoke the firm 
hand which 'guided them. To the absolute King of 
Sweden, a general equally absolute was now opposed; 
and one victorious hero was confronted with another 
Both armies were again Id engage in the doubtful strug- 
gle ; and the priae of victory, already almost secured in 
SiB hands of Gustavus Adolphus, was to be the object 
of another and a severer trial- The storm of war gath- 
ered around Nurerabei^ ; before its walls the hostile 
13 -■ 
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armies encamped ; gazing on each otlier with dread at il 
respect, longing for, and yet shrinking from, the laomeiit 
that was to close them together in the shock of battle. 
The eyes of Europe turned to the scene in curioaity 
and alarm, while Nuremberg, ia dismay, expected soon 
to lend its name to a more decisive battle mau that of 
Leipsig. Saddenly the clouds broke, and the afa>rm 



of Saxony. Near Lutzen fell (he Ihimder that had 
menaced Nuremberg ; the lictmy, half lost, was pur- 
chased by the death of lie king. , Fortune, which had 
never forsaken him m his lifetime, favored the £icg of 
Sweden even in his death, with the rare privilege of 
Mhcg in the fullness of his glory and an untormsfaed 
fame. By a timely death, his protecting genius rescued 
him from the inevitable fate of man—that of forgetting 
moderation in the intoxication of success, and justice in 
the plenitude of power. It may be doubted whether, 
had he lived longer, he would still have deserved the 
tears which Germany shed over his grave, or maintained 
his title to the admiration with wbldi posterity regards 
him, — as Che lirst and only just conqueror that the world 
has produced. The untimely fall of their great leader 
seemed to threaten the ruin of his parly; but to the 
Power which JTiles thg world, no loss of a single man is 
irreparable. As the hel\n of war dropped from tliehand 
of the falling hero, it was seized by two great statesmen, 
Oxenatjem and Richelieu. Destiny sfill pui-saecl its 
relentless course, and for full sixteen years longer the 
flames of war blazed over the ashes of the long-forgotten 
king and soldier. 

I may now be permitted to take a cursory reti'o^>ect 
of Oustavus Adolphus in his victorious career ; glance at 
the scene in which he alone was the great actor; and 
then, when Austria becomes reduced to extremity by 
the successes of tbe Swedes, and by a series of disastera 
is driven to the most humiliating and desperate expedi- 
ents, to return to the history of the emperor. 

As soon as the plan of operations had been con- 
certed at Halle, between the Kins of Sweden and the 
Elector of Saxony ; as soon as the alliance had been 
concluded with the neighboring princes of Weimar and 
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Anhalt, and preparations made for the renoveiy of the 
bishopric of Magdeburg, the king began his maich intfl 
the empire. He had. here no despicable foe to contend 
witli. Within the empire ftie emperor was still power- 
ful; throughout Fraiiconia, Suabia, and the Palatinate, 
imperial garrisons were posted, with whom the posses- 
eion of every place of importance must be disputed sword 
in hand. On the Rhine he was opposed by the Spaniai'ds, 
who had overrun Ihe temtcry of ihe htuiiahed. Elector 
Palatine, seized all its strong places, and wonid every 
where dispute wili him liie passage over that river 
On his rear was Tilly, who was fast recruiting his force, 
and would soon be joined by the auxiliaries from Lor- 
nune. Every papist presented an inveterate foe, while 
his connection with France did not leave him at liberty 
to act with freedom against the Koman Catholics. Gns- 
tavus had foreseen aU these obstacles, but, at the same 
tJme, the means by which they were In be overcome. 
The strength of the imperialists was broken and divided 
among different garidsons, while he wonld bring against 
them, one by one, his whole united force. If he was to 
be opposed by the fanaticism of Ihe Eoman Catholics, 
and the awe in which the lesser states regarded the 
emperor's power, he might depend on the active sup- 
port of the Protestants, and their hatred to iustrianop- 
pi'ession. The ravages of the imperialist and Spanish 
trooiB also powerfully tuded him in these quarters; 
where the ill-treated hu^iandman and citizen sighed 
alike for a deliverer, and where the mere chaiige o( 
yoke seemed to jffomise a relief. Emissai-ies were dis- 
patched, to gain over t* the Swedish side the principal 
free cities, particulai'ly Nuremberg and Frankfort. The 
firat that lay in tlie king's march, and which he could 
not leave unoccupied in his rear, was Erfurt. Here the 
Protestant party, among the citizens, opened to him, 
without a blow, the gates of the town and citadel. From 
tile inhabitants of this, as of every important place which 
aftei-wai'd submitted, he exacted an oath of allegiance, 
while he secured its possession by a sufficient garrison. 
To his ally, Duke William of Weimar, he intrusted the 
command of an army to be raised in Thuringia. He also 
left his queen in Erfijrt, and promised to increase its 
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privileges. The Swedisii array now crossed the Thu- 
I'ingiu-ii fomsC in two columns, by Gotha and Arnstadt, 
and haviag delivered, in its march, the coualy of Henae- 
berg from the iinpejialistB, formed a junction, on the 
third day, near Koenigahofen, on the frontiers of Fran- 

Fi'ancis, Bishop of Wurteburg, the bitter enemy of 
Ihe Protestants, and the most zealoDS meml)er of the 
League, was thefirst to feel the iodignatJon of Gustavus 
Adolphus. A few threats . gained for the Swedes pos- 
session of his fortress of Koenigahofen, and wifli it the 
key of the whole province. At Ihe news of this rapid 
conquest, dianoay seized all the Koman Catholic towns 
of lie circie. The bishops of 'WurtEbm'g and Bam- 
berg trembled in theh castles ; they already saw their 
sees tottering, their churches profaned, and their reli- 
ed the most frightftil representations of the pei'seouting 
gion degi'aded. The malice of his enemies had circulat- 
epirit and the mode of warfare pnrsned bylhe Swedish 
king and his soldiers, which neither the repeated assm-- 
ances of the king, nor the most splendid e^iamples of 
humanity and toleration, ever enthely effiiced. Many 
feared to snifer at the hands of BDoCher what, in similar 
circumstances, they were conscious of inflicfing them- 
selves. Many of the richest Soman Catholics hastened 
to seeuie by flight their property, their religion, and 
their pei'sons, from the sanguinary fanaticism of the 
Swedes. The bishop himself set the example. In the 
midst of the alarm, whii;h his bigoted zeal had caused, 
he abandoned his dominions, and fled to Paris, to excite, 
if possible, the French ministry agtunst the common 
enemy of religion. 

The fiirther progress of Gustavns Adolphus in the 
ecclesiastical terntories, agi-eed with this brilliant com- . 
meneement. Schweinlurt, and soon afterward Wiirtz- 
burg, abandoned l>y their impeiial garrisons, surrender- 
ed; but Marienberghe was obliged to caiiy by storm. In 
this place, which was believed to be impregnable, the 
enemy had collected a large store of provisions and am- 
munition, all of which fell into the hands of the Swedes. 
The king found a valuable pi'ize in the library of the 
Jesuits, which he seat to Upsal, while hia soldiers found 
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a still more agreeable one in the prelate's well filled 
celiara ; his ti'ORSui'es the bishop had iu good time re- 
moved. The whole bishopric followed the example Oi 
the capital, «nd submitted to. the Swedes. The king 
compeUed all the bishop's subjects to swear allegiance to 
himself; and, it) the absence of the lawful sovereign, 
appointed a regency, one half of whoso members weie 
Protestants. In every Roman Catholic town which 
Gwstavus took, he opened the churches to the Protes- 
tant people, but without retaliating on the papists the 
ciTJelties which they had practiced on the former. On 
such only as, awoi-d in hand, refused to submit, were the 
fearful rights of war enforced ; and for the occasional 
acta of violence committed by a few of the more lawless 
soldiers, in the blind rage of l^e first attack, their humane 
leader ia not justly responsible. Those who were peace- 
ably disposed, or defenseless, were treated with mild 
ness. It was a sacred principle of Guatavus to spai-e the 
blood of fais enemies; as well as that of his own troops. 

On the first news of the Swedish irruption, die Bishop 
ofWnrtzbnrg, without regarding the treaty which he had 
entei-ed into with the King of Sweden, had earnestly 
pi'essed the general of the League to hasten to the aa- 
aistance of Uie bishopi'ie. Tliat defeated commander 
had, in the mean time, collected on ^eWeser the shat- 
tered remnant of bis army, reinforced himself from the 
fiTisons of Lower Saxony, and elTected a junction in 
esse, with Altringer and Fug^r, who commanded 
under him. Again at the head ot a considerable finrce, 
Tilly burned with impatience to wipe out the stain of 
his first defeat by a splendid victory. From his camp at 
. FoJda, whither ha had marched with his ajiny, he 
earnestly requested permission from the Duke of Bava- 
ria to give battle to Gustavns Adolphus. But, in the 
event of Tilly's defeat, the League had no second army 
to fall back upon, and Maximilian was too cautious to 
risk again the fate of his pai'ty on a single battle. With 
tears in lis eyes, Tilly read the commands of his supe- 
rior, which, compelled him to inactivity. Thus Ms march 
10 Franconia was delayed, aiid Gustavus Adolphus gained 
time to overrun the whole bishopric. It was in vain 
that Tilly, reinforced at Aschaffenburg by a bofe of 
Q 
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twelve ihouaaDd men fforo Lorraine, marched with an 
overwlielraing force to the relief of "Wurtaburg. The 
town and citadel were already in tiie hands of the 
Swedes, and Masimilian of Bavaria was generally blaroed 
(and not without oanfie, perhapsj for having, by his scru- 
ples, occasioned the loss of the Bishopric. Commanded 
I« avoid a batrJe, Tilly cooteated himself with checking 
the farther advance of the enemy ; but he could save 
only a few of the towns fi'om Uie impetuosity of the 
Swedes. Baiiled in an attempt to reinfoi-ce tiiB weak 
gaiTison of Honau, which it was highly important to tlio 
Swedes to gain, he crossed the Maine, near Seligenstadti 
and look the direction of the Bergstrasae, to protect the 
Palatinate from tlie conqueror- 
Tilly, however, was not the sole enemy whom Gus- 
lavua Aldolphus met in Franconia, and drove before him. 
Charles, Duke of Lorraine, celebrated in the annals of 
the time for his unsteadiness of ciaracler, hie vain pro- 
jects, and his misfortunes, ventured to raise a weak aim 
against the Swedish hero, in the hope of obtaining from 
the emperor the electoral digaity. Deaf to the sugges- 
tions of a rationa] policy, he listened only to the dictates 
of heated ambition ; by supporting the emperor, he ex- 
asperated France, his foi'midable neighbor; and, in the 
purauit of a visionaiy phantom in another couniiy, left 
undefended his own dominions, which were instantly 
ovemin by a French army. AustJia willingly conceded to 
him, as well as to the oilier princes of the League, the 
honor of being ruined in her cause- Intoxicated with 
vain hopes, ibis prince collected a force of seventeen 
thousand men, which he proposed to lead in person 
against the Swedes. Jf these troops were deficient in 
discipline and courage, they were at least attractive by 
the splendor of their accoutrements ; and however 
sparing they wei'e of their prowess aaainst the foe, ihey 
were Eberal enough with it against the defenseless citi- 
aens and peasantry, whom they were summoned to de- 
fend against the bravery and the formidable discipline of 
the Swedes. This splendidly attired army, however, 
made no long stand. On tlie first advance of the Swed- 
ish cavaliy a panic seized them, and they were driven, 
without difficulty, from their cantonments in "Wurtz— 
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burg ; tile dofeat of a fow regiments occasioned a sea- 
srol I'out^ and the scattered remnact sought a covert from 
the Swedish valor in the towns beyond the Rhine. 
Iioaded with shame and ridicule, the dulte hurried home 
by Strasburg, tiw foctuaate in escaping, by a submissive 
written apology, the indignation of his conqueror, who 
had first benten. him out of the field, and then called upon 
him to account for his hostiUIJes. It is related upon this 
occasion that, in a village on Ihe Rhine, a peasant struck 
the horse of the dnke, as he rode past, exclaiming, 
'* Haste, sir, you must go quiolser to escape Uie great 
King of Sweden 1" 

The esample of his neighbors' misfortiinea had taught 
the Bishop of Bambei^ prudence. To avert the plun- 
dering of his teiTitories, he made offers of peace, though 
these were intended only to delay the king's couj'se till 
die ai'rival of assistance. Gustavus Adolphua, too hon- 
orable himself to suspect dishonesty in another, readily 
accepted the bishop's proposals, and named tlie condi- 
tions on which he was willing to save his territories 
fi'om hostile treatment. He was the more inclined to 
peace, as he had no time to lose in the conquest of Bam- 
berg, and his other designs called him to the Rhine. 
The rapidity with which he followed up these plans, cost 
him the loss of those pecuniary supplies which, by a 
longer residence in Finnconia, he might easily have ex- 
torted from the weak and terrified bishop. This artful 
pi-elate broke off the negotiaUons the instant the storm 
of war passed away from hia own territories. No sooner 
had Gustavus marehed onwai-d than he threw himself 
nuder the protection of Tilly, and received the troopa 
ofthe emperor into the veiy towns andforD'esses, which, 
shortly before, he had shown himself ready to open to 
the Swedes. By this stratagem, however, he only de- 
layed, for a brief interval, the ruin of his bishopric. A 
Swedish general, who had been left in Fi-anconia, un- 
dertook to punish the perfidy of the bishop; and the 
ecgJesiSslical ten'itory became tlie seat of war, and was 
liavaged alike by friends and foes. 

The formidable pi-esence of the imperialists had hith- 
erto been a check upon the Frnnconian states ; but their 
retreat, and the humane conduct of the Swedish, king.. 
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emboldened the nobility and other inhabitants of thia 
circle to declare in his favov. Nuremberg joyfoUy com- 
mitted itself to his protection ; and the Franconian flo- 
blea were won to his cause by flattering proclamations, 
in which he condescecded to apolci^ze for his hostile 
appearance in their dominions. The fertility of Fran- 
conia, and the rigorous honesty of the Swedish soldiers 
in their dea^ugs with the Inhabitants, brought abund- 
nace to the camp of the king. The high esteem which 
the nobility of lie circle felt for Gustavus, the respect 
and admiraiion with which they regarded his brilliant 
esploits, the promises of rich booty which tlie service of 
this monarch held out, gi'eatly facilitated the recruiting 
of his troops; a step which was made necessary by de- 
taching so many ganisons from the main body. At tbe 
sound of his drums, recmits flocked to his standard from 
aU quarters. 

The king had scarcely spent more time in conquering 
Franconia, than he would have required to cross it. He 
now left behind him Gustavus Horn, one of his best 
generals, with a force of eight thousand men, t« com- 
plete and retain his conquest. He himself, with his 
mEiin army, reinforoed by the late recruits, hastened to- 
ward the ithine in order to secure this frontier of the 
empire from the Spaniards i to disarm the ecclesiastical 
electors, and to obtain from their fertile ti * 



resources for the prosecution of the war. Following 
*'"' """""6 of the Maine, he si''''""*"'' '" *'■" "'-■■—■" "P 



his march, Seligenstadt, Aschaffenburg, StMnheim, the 
whole territory, on both sides of the river. The impe- 
rial garrisons seldom awaited his approach, and never 
attempted resistance. In the mean while one of his 
colonels hsd been fortunate enouoh to take by sarprise 
tUe town and citadel of Hanau, for whose preservation 
Tilly had shown suoU anxiety. Eager to be free of the 
oppi'essive burden of tl)S imperiahsts, Ihe Count of 
Hanau gladly placed Iwmself under the milder yoke of 
the King of Sweden, 

Gustavus Adolphus now turned bis whole a 
to Frankfort, for it was his constant masim to covei 
rear by the friendship and possession of thp more 
portant towns. Frankfort was among the free c 
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which, even from Saxony, he had eDtleavored to pre- 
pai-e for his reception ; and he now called npon it, bj a 
Buramons irom Offenbach, to allow him a free pasaage, 
nnd to admit a Swedish gamson. Willingly would this 
cilj have dispensed witi> th" necessitj of choosing be- 
tween the King of Sweden and the emperor ; for, what- 
ever party they might embrace, the inhabitants had a 
lilie reason to fear tor their privileges and trade. The 
emperor's vengeance would certainly fiill heavily npon 
them, if they were in a hurry to submit to the King of 
Sweden, and afterward he should prove uiiable to pro- 
tect his adherents in Germany. But atiU more ruinous 
for them would be the displeasure of an in'esistible con- 
queror, who, with a formidable army, was already be- 
fore their gates, and who might pimiah their opposition 
by the ruin of their commerce and prosperity. In vain 
did their deputies plead the dMiger which menaced 
their fiiirs, their privileges, perhaps their constitation 
itself, if, by esponaing the party of the Swedes, they 
were to incur the emperor's displeasure. Gnstavus 
Adojphus' expressed to them his astonishment that, 
when the liberties of Germany and the Protestant rell- 
^on were at stake, the citizens of Frankfort should talk 
of their annual fairs, and postpone, for temporal inter- 
ests, the great cause of their country and their con- 
science. He had, he continued, in a menacing tone, 
found the keys of eveiy Icwn and fortress, from the 
isle of Rngen to llie Mwne; and knew also where to 
find a key to Frankfort ; the safety of Germany, and the 
freedom of the Protestant chureh, were, he assured 
them, the sole objects of his invasion ; conscious of the 
justice of his cause, he was determined not to allow any 
obstacle to impede his progress. "The inhabitants of 
Frankfort, he was weU aware, wished to sti'etch out 
only a finger to him, hut he must have the whole hand, 
in order to have something to grasp." At the head of 
the anny, he closely followed the deputies as they car- 
ried back his answer, and in order of battle awaited, 
near Saxenhausen, the decision of the council 

If Franlifort hesitated to submit to the Swedes, it was 
solely fiom fear of the emperor; their own inclinations 
did not allow them n moment to doubt between the op- 
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pressor of Germftny and its protectoi-. The menacing 
tiioimraljons amid ivbich Gustavus Adolphus now com- 
pelled them to decide, would lessen the guilt of their 
revolt in the eyes of the emperov, and by on appeaaance 
of coinpulaion justify the step which they willingly took. 
The gates were, therefore, opened to the King of Swe- 
den, who marched his army throngh this impeiia! town 
in magnificent procession, and in ndmirabie order. A 
garrison of six hundred men was left in Soxenhausen ; 
while the king himself advanced the same evening, 
with the rest of his aimy, against the town of HOchst 
in Meatz, which surrendered to him before night. 

While Gustavus was thus exteoding hia conquests 
along the Maine, fortune -crowned also me efforts of hia 
generals and allies In the noi'tli of Germany. Rostock, 
Wismar, and Doemitz, the only strong places in the 
Duciiy. of Mecklei.bu:^ which stiU sighed uudei' the 
yoke of the imperialists, were recovered by their legiti- 
mate sovereign, the Duke John Albeit, under the Swed- 
ish general, Aehatiua Toll. In vain did the imperial 
teneral, Wolf Count von Mansfeld, endeavor to recover 
■om the Swedes the territories of Halberstadt, of which 
they had taken possession immediately upon the victory 
of Leipzig ; he was even compelled to leave Magdeburg 
itself in Sieir hands. The Swedish general. Banner, 
who witii eight thousand men remained upon the Elb 
closely blockaded that city, and had defeated several ii 
perial regiments which had been sent to its relii 
Count JMansfeld defended it in person with gi-eat res 
luljon ; but his garrison being Mo weak l« oppose, for 
any length of time, the numerous force of the besiegei's, 
he waa already about to sturender on couditjons, when 
Pappeaheim advanced to his assistance, and gave em- 
ployment elsewhere to the Swedish arms. Magdebui'g, 
however, or rather the wretched huts, that peeped out 
miserably from among the rains of that once great 
town, waa afterward voluntarily abandoned by the im- 
perialists, and immediately taken possession of by th» 
Swedes. 
-■- Even Lower SaJtony, encouraged by the progress of 
the king, ventured t» raise its head from the disaaterg 
of the unfortunnte Danish war. They held a congress 
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B,t Hamburg, and resolved upon rais'ingthree regiments, 
which they hoped would be sufficient to free theiii fium 
the oppressive gaiTisons of the imperiftliats. The Bishop 
of Bremeh, a relation of Guslavus Adolphus, was not 
content even with this; but assembled troops of his own, 
and terrified the iinforhinate monks and priests of the 
neighborhood, but was quickly compelled by the impe- 
rial general, Connt Gronsfeld, to lay down his arms. 
Even George^ Duke of Luneabnrg, formerly a colonel 
in the emperor's service, embraced the party of Gusta- 
vns, for whom he raised several regiments, and by oc- 
cupying the attention of the imperialists in Lower Sds- 
ony, materially assisted htm. 

But more important service was rendered to the kmg 
by the Iiandgrave "William of Hesse Cassel, whose victo- 
rious arms sti'uck with terror tlie greater part of West- 
phalia and Lower Saxony, the biSiopric of Fulda, and 
even the electorate of Cologne. It has been already 
stated that immediately after the conclusion of the alli- 
ance between the landgrave and Guatavus Adolpbus at 
Werben, two imperial generals, Fugger and Altringer, 
wei'e ordered by Tilly to march iulo Hesse, tfl panish 
the landgrave for bis revolt frem die emperor. But this 
prince had as firmly withstood the arms of his enemies, 
as bis subjects had the proclamations of Tilly in citing 
them to rebellion, and the battle of Leipzig presently 
relieved bim of then- presence. He availed himself of 
their absence with courage and resolution ; in a short 
time, V^ach Miuden and Hoexter suiTendered to him, 
while his rapid advance alarmed the bishoprics of Fulda, 
Paderborn, and the ecclesisstical tenitories which bor- 
dered on Hesse. The terrified states hastened, by a 
speedy submission, ta set limits to his progress, and by 
considerable conti'ibutions to purchase exemption from 
plunder. After these successful enterprises, the land- 
grave united his victorious army with that of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and concerted with him at Frankfort then- 
futm'e plan of operations. 

In this city, a number of princes and ambassadors 
were assembled to congratulate Gustavus on his success, 
and either to conciiiate his favoi- or to appease his in- 
dignation. Among them was the fugitive King of Boho 
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■mia, the Palatine Frederick V., who liad hastened from 
Holland to throw himself into the arms of his avenger 
end protector. Gustavus gave him Ihe uu profitable 
honor of greeting him as a crowned head, and endeav- 
ored, by a respectful sympalhy, to soften his sense of 
his njisfortvines. But great as the advantages were, 
which Frederick had promised himself from the power 
and good fortune of his protector; and high as were the 
expectations ho had built on his justice and magnanimity, 
the chance of this unfortunate prince's reinstatement 
in his kingdom was as distant as ever. The inactivity 
and contr^ictoiy politics of the English court had abated 
the zeal of Gnatavus Adolphns, snd an initabiliiy which 
he could not always repress, made him on this occasion 
forget the glorious vocation of protector of the oppressed, 
in which, on his invasion of Germany, he had so loudly 
announced himself. 

The terrors of the king's in'esistible strength, and lie 
near pi-ospect of his vengeance, had also compellei 
George, Landgrave of Hesse d'Armstadt, to a timely 
submission. His connection with the emperor, and his 
indifference to the Pi'otestant cause, were no secret to 
the king, but he was satisfied with laughing at so impo- 
tent an enemy. As the landgrave knew his own strength 
and the political situalion of Geimany so little, as to offer 
himself as mediator between the contending parties, 
Gnstavus used, jestingly, to call him tlie peacemaker. 
He was freqnenllj heard to say, when at play he was 
winning from the landgrave, " that the money afforded 
double satisfaction, as it was imperial coin." To his 
aflinity with the Elector of Saxony, whom Gustavns 
had cause to treat with forbearance, the landgrave was 
indebted for the favorable terms he obtained fTOm the 
king, who contented himself with the surrender of his 
fortress of Russelheim, and his promise of observing a 
stiict neutmlity during the war. The counts of Wes- 
terwald and Wetterau also visited the king in Frankfoi't, 
to offer him their assistance against the Spaniards, and 
to conclude an alliance, which was afterward of great 
service to him. The town of Frankfort ilself had reason 
to rejoice at the presence of this monarch, who took 
their commerce under his protection, and by the most 
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effectudl meBanrea restored the fairs, which had beeu 
greailj intemi])t«d by tfae war. 

The Swedish army was now reinforced by ten thou- 
sand Hessians, which the Landgrave of Casse com- 
miinded. Gustavus A'dolphus bad already invested 
Konigstein ; Kostheim and Fberahwn surrendered after 
a short siege ; he was in command of the Maine ; and 
transports were preparing with all speed at Hfiechst, to 
carry his troops aci-oss the Rhine. These preparations 
filled the Elector of Meiitz, Anselm Casimir, with con- 
sternation ; and he no longer doubted but that the storm 
of war would next fall upon him. As a partisan of the 
emperor, and one of the most active members of the 
Leagne, he could expect no better treatment than his 
confederates, the bishops ofWurteburg and Bambeig, 
had already experienced. The situation of his terrii«- 
ries upon Ois Rhine made it necessaiy for the enemy to 
secure them, while the fertility afforded an irresistible 
temptation to a necessitous army. Miscalculating his 
own strength and that of his adversaries, the elector 
flattered himself that he was able to repel force by fores, 
and weary out the valor of the Swedes by the strength 
of his ibrti'esses- He ordered the fortifications of his 
capital to be repaired with all diligence, provided it with 
every necessary for sustaining a long siege, and re- 
ceived into the town a garrison of two tiiousaud Span- 
iards, nnder Don Philip de Sylva. To prevent the 
approach of the Swedish transports, he endeavored to 
close the mouth of the Maine by dririns piles, and sink- 
ing large heaps of stones and vessels. He himself^ how- 
ever, accompanied by the Bishop of Woi'ms, and cariy- 
ing witii Iftm his most precious efieots, took refuge in 
Cologne, and abandoned his capital and territories to the 
rapacity of a tyrannical gorrison. But these prepara- 
tions, which bespoke less of true eoorage than of weak 
and overweening oonlidence, did not prevent the Swedes 
irom marching against Meotz, and making serious prep- 
arations for an attack upon the city. . While one body 
of their troops poured into the Kheingau, I'onted tlie 
Spaniards who remained there, and levied contributions 
on the inhabitants, another laid the Eoman Catholic 
towns in Weaterwald and Wetteran under similar contri 
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butiocs. The main army had encamped at Caascl, opiio- 
sitoMenlH! and Bernhai'd, Duke ofWeimar, made him- 
self master of the Mausedmrm and the castle of Ehreur 
fels, on the other side of the Rhine. "GustaTus was now 
actively pi'eparing to cross fie river, and la blockade 
the town on the land side, when the movements of Tilly 
in Francunia suddenly called him from the siege, and 
obtained for the elector a short repose. 

The danger of Nuremberg, which, during the absence 
of Oustavus Adolphus on the Rhine, Tilly had made a 
show of besieging, and, in the event of resistance, 
threatened with tte cruel fate of Magdeburg, occasioned 
the king suddenly to retire from before Mentz. Lest 
he should expose himself a second time to the reproaches 
of Germany, and the disgi'ace of abandoning a confed- 
erate city to a ferocious enemy, he hastened to its re- 
lief by forced marches. On hia arrival at Frankfort, 
however, he heard of its spirited resistance, and of the 
retreat of Tilly, and lost not a moment in prosecuting 
his designs agiuast M^ntz. Failing in an attempt to 
cross the Rhine at Caesel, under the cannon of the be- 
sieged, he directed his march toward the Bergstrasse, 
with a view of approaching the town fiom an opposite 

Siarter. Hera he quickly made himself master o^ all 
e places of importance, and at Stockstadt, between 
Gernsheim and Oppenheim, appeared a second time 
upon the banks of (he Rhine. The whole of the Berg- 
strasse was abandoned by the Spaniards, who endeav- 
ored obstinately to defend the other bank of the river. 
For this purpose, they had burned or sunk all theves- 
sels in the neighborhood, and ai'ranged a formidHhle 
foi'ce on the banks, in case the king should attempt the 
passage at that place. 

On this occasion, the king's impetuosity exposed him 
to great danger of falling into the hands of the enemy. 
In order to reconnoiter the opposite bank, he cTOssed 
the river in a small boat ; he had scarcely tended whea 
hewasatlackedbyaparty of Spanish hoi-se, from whose, 
hands he only saved himself by a precipitate retreat. 
Having at last, with the assistance of the neighboring 
fisheniieo, succeeded in procuring a few transports, he 
dispatched two of them across the river, bearing Count 
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Bralie and three hundretl Swedes. Scarcely Iiad this 
odicer time to intrench himself on the opposite bank, 
when he was attacked by fourteen squadrons of Spanish 
dragoons and cnii'as^ers. Superior as the enemy was in 
number, Count Bitthe, with hia small force, bravely de- 
fended himself, and gained time for the king to support 
htm with fresh (roops. The Spaniards at last retired 
with tho loss of six hundred men, some taking refuge 
in Oppenhdm, and odiers in Hentz. A lion of marble 
on- a high pillar, holding a naked sword in his paw, and 
a helniet on his head, was erected seventy years after 
the event, to point out to the traveler the spot where 
the immortal monarch crossed the great river of Ger- 

Guatavus Adolphus now conveyed his aitillery and 
the greater pai't of his tioops over (he river, and laid 
siege to Oppetiheim, w^bich, after a. brave resislnnce, 
■was, on the 8th December, 1631, eaiiied by storm. 
Five hundred Spaniai-ds, who had so couragecmsly de- 
fended the place, fell indiscritninataiy n sacrifice to the 
fury of the Swedes. The crossing of the Rhine, by 
Gustavus struck tei-ror into the Spaniards and Lor- 
rainers, who had thought themselves protected by the 
river from the vengeance of the Swedes. Rapid flight 
was now tlieir only security; everyplace incapable of 
an effectual defense was immediately abandoned. Af- 
ter a long train of outrages, on the defenseless citJzens, 
the troops of Lontuae evacuated Wijrnis, which, before 
iheii depaiture, they treated with wanton cruelty. The 
Spaniards hastened to shut themselves up in Frankeu- 
thal, where they hoped to defy the victorious ai'ms ot 
f Justavus Adolphus. 

The kmg lost no time in prosecuting his designs 
a^amst Mentz, into which the flower of the Spanish 
tioops had thrown themselves. While he advanced on 
the left bank of the Rhine, the Landgrave of Hesse 
(.'asset moved forward on the other, reducing several 
stiong places on his march. The besieged Spaniards, 
though hemmed in on both sides, displayed at first a 
bold determination, and threw, for several days, a shower 
of bombs into the Swedish camp, which cost the king 
many of his bravest soldiers. But notwithstanding, the 
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Swedes eoQtiDunUy gained ground, and had 6 

vancod. so close to liie ditch that thoy prepare e y 

for storming the place. The courage of b d 

now began to droop. They trembled before t! o fu a 
impetuosity of the Swedish, soldiers, of wl h Ma en 
berg, iu Wurtaburg, had afforded bo fearful an examp e 
The same dreadful fate awaited Ments, f taken by 
storm; and the enemy might even be easily empted 
to revenge the carnage of Magdebnrg on h h and 
magnificent residence of a Roman Catholic p no To 
save the l«wn, radier than their own lives, he Spanish 
garrison capitulated on the fourth day, and ob amed f m 
tJie maananimiO' of Gustavus a safe conduc L n 
bui'g; Uie greater part of them, however, following 
the example of many others, enlisted in tho service of 
Sweden. 

On the 13th December, 1631,thekingmade his entry 
into the conquered town, and fixed his qaarters in the 
palace of the elector. Eighty pieces of cannon fell into 
his hands, and the citizens were obfiged to redeem their 
property from pillage, by a pajTnent of eigh^ thousand 
florins. The benefits of this redemption did not extend 
to the Jews and the clergy, who were obliged to make 
large and separate contributions for themselves. The 
libraiy of the elector was seized by the king as his 
share, and presented by hira to his chancellor, Oxen- 
stiern, who intended it for the Academy of Westerrah, 
but the vessel jn which it was shipped to Sweden foun- 

After the loss of Mentz, misfortune still pursued the 
Spaniards on the Rhine. Shortly before the capture of 
that city, the Landgi'ave of Hesse Cassel had taken 
Falkenstein and R«i^nburg, and the fortress of Konig- 
Btein surrendered to the Hessians. The rhinegrave. 
Otto Lonis, one of the king's generals, defeated nine 
Spanish squadrons, who were on their mai'ch for Frank- 
enthal, and made himself master of the mosE important 
towns upon the Rhine, from Boppart to Bnchnrach. 
Ailer the capture of the fortiess of Brannfels, which 
was effected by the Count of Wettorau, with the coSpe- 
ration of the Swedes, the Spaniai'ds quickly lost every 
place in Wetteran, while in the Palatinate they retained 
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tew places beside Froakentlial. >iiaiida« anij Kronwei- 
secberg openly declared for the Swedes; Spires offered 
troops for the king's Bervioo ; Manheira was ginned 
through the prudence of the Duke Bernard of "Weiroar, 
and the ne^igence of ita governor, who, for this miscon- 
duct, waa tried before the council of war, at Heidelberg, 
and beheaded. 

The king had protracted the campaign iato the depth 
of winter, and the severity of the season was perhaps 
one cause of the advantage his soldiers gained over those 
of the enemy. But; the exhausted troops now stood 
in need of the repose of winter quarters, which, after 
the aun'ender of Menta, Gustavus assigned to therii, in 
ita neighborhood. He himself employed the intenal 
of inactivity in the field, which the season of the year 
enjoined, in aiTuiiging with his chancellor, the afliiirs 
of his cabinet, in treating for a neutrality with some of 
his enemies, and adjusting some political dilutes which 
hmi sprung up with a neighboring ally. He chose the 
city of Menta for his winter quarters, and the settlement 
of these, state affairs, and showed a greater paitiality 
for this town, than seemed consistent with the interests 
of the German princes, or the shortness of his visit to 
Ihe empire. Not content with strongly fortifying it, he 
erected, at the opposite angle which Uie Maine foims 
with the Rhine, a new citadel, which was named Gus- 
tavnsburg from jfa founder, but which is better known 
under the title of Pfaffenroub or Pfaffenawang.* 

While Gustavus Adolphua made MniseJf master of the 
Rhine, and threatened the three neighboring electorates 
witJ) his victorious ai-ms, his vigilant enemies la Paris 
and St. Gennain made use of every ai'iifice to deprive 
him of the support of France, and, if possible, to involve 
him in a war with that power. By his sudden and 
eqnivocal march to the Rhine he had surprised his 
friends, and 'fm'nished his enemies with the means of 
exciting a distrust of his intentions. After the conquest 
of Wurtzburg, and of the grcoter part of Franconia, the 
road into Bavaria and Austria lay open to iiim tlirough 
Bamberg aod the Upper Palatinate ; and the expecta- 
IS by wliich fhe espeusfi 
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tiou was as genei'al as it was natural, that he would not 
delay to attack the emperor and tiio Duke of Bavaria 
ill the very center of their power, and, by the reduction 
of hia two piincipal enemies, bring the war immediately 
to an end.' But, to the surprise of both parties, Gus- 
tavus left the p^ which general expectation had thus 
marked out for him ; end instead of advancing tn the 
right, turned to the left to make the leas important and 
more innocent princes of the Rhine feel his power 
while he gave time to his more formidable opponentH 
to recruit (heir sirength. Nothing but the paramonnt 
design of reinstating the -unfortunate palatice, Freder- 
ick v., in the possession of his territories, by the expul- 
sion of the Spaniards, could seem to account for this 
strange step; and the belief that- OusCavus was about 
to effect that restoration, silenced for a while the sus- 
picions of hie friends and the calumnies of his enemies. 
But the Lower Palatinate was now almost entirely 
cleared of the enemy; and yet Gnstavus continued ta 
form new schemes of conquest on tlie Rhine, and to 
■ withhold the reconquered country from the palatine, its 
rightful owner. In vain did the English ambassador 
I'emind him of what justice demanded, and what his 
own solemn engSKemcnt made a doty of honor ; Gus- 
tavus replied to these demands with bitter complaints 
of the inactivi^ of the English court, and prepared to 
carry his victorioas standard into Alsace, and even into 
Lorraine. 

A distrust of the Swedish monarch was now loud 
and open, while the malice of his enemies busily circu- 
lated the most injuiious i-eports as to his intentions. 
Richelieu, the minister of Louis XIII., had long wit- 
nessed with anxietf the king's progress toward flie 
French frontier, and the suspicious temper of Louis 
rendered him but too accessible to the evil surmises 
which the occasion gave rise to. France was at this 
time involved in a eiv3 war with her Protestant subjects, 
and the fear was not altogether groundless, ihat the ap- 
proach of a victorious monarch of their party might 
revive their droopiat; iiurit, and encourage them to a 
moi'e desperate resistance. This might be the cose, 
even if Gusfavus Adophua was far from showing a dis- 
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position to encourage them, or to act unfaithfully toward 
his ally, the King of Franco. But the lindiclive Bishop 
of Wurtzbui^, who was anxious- to avenge tile loss of 
his dominions, by the envenomed rhetoric of the Jesuits 
and the active zeal of the BavajTan minister, represented 
this dreaded alliance between the Huguenots and the 
Swedes as an undoubted fact, and filled the timid mind 
of Louia with the most aiorming feara. Not merely 
chimerical politicians, but many of the best informed 
Roman Catholics fully haljevod that the king was on 
the point of breaking into the heart of France, to make 
common causa with the Huguenots, and to overturn 
the Catholic religioh within the kingdom. Fanatical 
zealots already saw him, with his army, crossing tlie 
Alps and detluroning the Vicegerent of Christ in Italy. 
Such reports no doubt soon refute themselves ; yet it 
can not be denied that Gustavus, by his manceurers on 
the Khine, gave a dangerous handle to the malice of his 
enemies, and in some measure justified the suspicion 
that be du'ected his arms not so much against the em- 
peror and the Duke of Bavaria, as against the Koman 
Catholic religion itself. 

The general clamor of discontent which the Jesuits 
raised in all theCatholic cowts, against the alliance be- 
tween France and the enemy of the Church, at last 
compelled Cardinal Kichehen to take a decisive step for 
the security of his religion, and at once to convince the 
Boman Catholic world of ihe zeal of France, and of the 
selflsh policy of the ecclesiastical states of Germany. 
Convinced that the views of the King of Sweden, like 
his own, aimed solely at the humiliation of the power 
of Austria, he hesitated not to promise to the princes of 
the League, on the part of Sweden, a complete neu- 
trality, immediately they abandoned their alliance with 
the emperor and withdrew their troops. Whatever the 
resolution these princes should ado^it, Kichelieu would 
equally attain his object. By their separation from the 
Austrian interest, Ferdinand would be exposed to the 
combined attack of France and Sweden ; and Gustavus 
Adolphus, freed from his other enemies in Germany, 
would be able to direct hia undivided force against ^e 
hareditary dominions of Austria, In tliat event, the fall 
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of Austria was inevitable, and diia gi'eat object of Ricte- 
lieu's policy would be sained without injmy to the 
Chui'cli. if, on theotfier hand, the princes of the 
League persisted in their opposition, and adhered to 
the Austrian alliance, the result would indeed be more 
doubtful, but still France would have sufficiently proved 
to all Europe the sincerity of her attachment tfl the, 
CathoBc cause, and performed her duPf as a member of 
the Roman Chwcb. The princes of the League would 
then appearthe sole authors of those evils, which liie 
coottnuance of the war would unavoidably bring upon 
the Roman Catholics of Germany ; they alone, t^ their 
willfiil and obstinate adherence t^ the emperor, would 
frustrate the measures employed for their protection, 
involve the Church in danger, and themselves in ruin- 
Richelieu puraued this plan with gi'eater zeal, the 
more he was embaiTassed by the repeated demands of 
the Elector of Bavaiia for assistance from France ; for. 
this prince, as already slated, when he first began to 
entertain suspicions of the emperor, entered immediately 
into a secret alliance with France, by which, in the event 
of any change in the emperor's sentiments, he hoped to 
secure the possession of the Palatinate. But though the 
origin of the treaty clearly showed against what enemy 
it was dii-ected, Maxiwilian now thought proper to malte 
use of it against the King of Sweden, and did-not hesi- 
tate to demand from France that assistance against her 
ally, which she had simply promised against Austiia. 
Richelieu, embarrassed by this condicting alliance with' 
two hostile powers, had no resource left but to endeavor 
to put a speedy termiualJou to their hostilities ; and as 
little inclined to sacrifice Bavaria, as he was disabled, by 
his treaty with Sweden, from assisting it, he set him- 
self, with all diligence, to bring about a neuti'ality, as the 
only means of fulHtling his obligations to both. For this 
purpose, the Marquis of Breze was sent, as his pleni- 

Eotentinry, to (he King of Sweden at Mentz, to learn 
is sentiments on this point, and to procure from him 
javorable conditions for the allied princes. But if Louts 
Xin, had powerful motives for wishing for this neutral- 
ity, Guatavus Adolphus had as grave reasons for desiring 
the contraiy. Convinced by numerous proofs that the 
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hatred of. the princes of the League to the Protestant 
religion was invincible, their aversion to the foreign 
power of the Swedes inextinguishabie, and their attach- 
ment to the House, of Austria irrevocable, he appre- 
hended less danger from their open hostility, than from 
a neutralilj' which was so little in unison with their real 
inclinatjons ; and, moreover, as he was constrained to 
cariy on the war in Germany at the expense of the 
enemy, he manifestly sustained great loss if he dimin- 
ished their number without increasing that of his friends. 
It was not surprising, therefore, if Gnstavus evinced 
tittle inclination to purchasetheneatrality of the League, 
by which he was likely to gain so little, at the expense 
of the adi^atages he had already obtained. 

The conditions, accordingly, upon which he offered 
to adopt the neutrality toward Bavaria were severe, 
and siiited to these views. He retjuired of the whole 
League a full and entire cessation from all hostilities ; the 
recall of Iheir ti-oops from Ihe imperial army, from the 
conquered towns, and from all the Protestant countries ; 
the reduction of their miEtaiy force ; the exclusion of 
the imperial, armies from their tenjtories, and from 
supplies either of men, p'Ovisions, or ammunition. Hard 
as the conditions were, which the victor thus imposed 
upon the vanquished, the French mediator flattered 
himself he should be able to induce the Elector of Ba- 
irario to accept them. In order to give time for an accom- 
modation, Gusiavus had agreed to a cessation of hoBtilies 
for a fortnight. But at the very time when this mon 
Bivh was receiving fron the French agents repeated as- 
surances of the (avomble progress of the negotiation, an 
intercepted letter from the elector to PappeDheim, the 
imperial general in Westphalia, revealed the perfidy of 
that prince, aa having no other object in view by the 
whole negotiation, than to gain ' time for his measwes 
of defense. Far from intending to fetter Ms .military 
operations by a truce with Sweden, the artful prince 
hastened his prepaiations, and employed the leisure 
which his enemy afforded him, in making the most 
active dispositions for resistance. The negotiation ac- 
cordingly fwled, and 'Served only to inci' '' ' 
ity of the Bavarians end the Swedes. 
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TiUy's augmented foi'ce, with which he threatened 
to overrun Fi'aneonia, urgently required the king's pres- 
ence in that drcle ; but it was necessary to expel pre- 
viously the Spaniarda from (he Rhine, and to cut off 
tlieir means of invading Germany from the Netherlands. 
With this view, Gustavus Adolphns had mode an offer 
of ueutra^ty to the Elector of Treves, Philip von Zeltevn, 
on condition that the fortress of Hemmnstein should be 
delivered up to him, and a free passage granted to his 
troops through Coblentz. But unwillingly as the elector 
had beheld the Spaniards within his territories, he was 
still less disposed to commit his estates ta the snspicioas 
protection of a heretic, and to make the Swedish con- 
queror master of his destinies. Too weak to maintain 
his independence between two such powerful corapeti 
tors, he took I'efuge in the protection of France. Witii 
his usual prudence, Eiehelieu profited by tlie embarrass- 
ments of this prince to augment the power of France, 
and to gain for her an important ally on the German 
frontier. A numerous French army was dispatdied t* 
protect the territory of Tieves, and a French garrison 
was received into Ehrenbreitstein. But the object 
which had moved the elector to this bold step was not 
completely gained, for the offended pride of Gustavus 
Adolphus was not appeased, till he had obtained a free 
pass^e for his ti-oops through Ti-eves. 

Pending these negotiations with Treves and France, 
liie king's generals had entirely cleared the teiTitory of 
Mentz of the Spanish garrisons, and Gustavus himself 
completed the conquest of this district by the capture 
of Kreutznach. To protect these conquests, the chan- 
cellor Oxenstiern v/as left with a division of the army 
upon the Middle Rhine, while the main body, under 
the king himself, began its march against the enemy in 
Pranconia. 

The possession of this circle had, in the mean time, 
been disputed with variable success, between Count 
Tilly and the Swedish geneiul, Horn, whom Gustavus 
had left there with eight thousand men ; and the bish- 
opric of Bambei^, in particular, was at once the prize 
and the scene of their struggle. Called away to the 
Rhine by his other projocia, the king had left to his 
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general the cbastisement of the bighop, whoao perfidy 
bad excited his in<ligDa.1J0D, a.iid the activity of Horo 
iustiiied the choice. lu a shoit time, he subdued the 
greater part of the bishopric ; and the capital itself, 
abandoned by its impei'ial ganison, wm carried by stonn. 
The banished bishop urgently demanded assistance from 
the Elector of Bavaria, who waa at length persuaded to 
put an end to Tilly's inactivity. - Fully empowered by 
his master's order to restore tlie bisliop to his pi^sea- 
sions, this general collected his troops, who were scat- 
tered over the Upper Palatinate, and with an army of 
twenty thousand men advanced upon Bamberg. Firmly- 
resolved t« maintain his conquest even against this over- 
whelming force, Horn awaited tlie enemy within the 
walls of Bamberg ; but was obliged to yield tfl the ran- 
guard of Tilly what he had thou^t to be able to dispute 
with his whole nmiy. A panic which suddenly seized 
his troops, and which no presence of mind of their gen- 
eral could check, opened the gates to the enemy, and it 
was with difficult)' liiat the troops, baggage, and artillery, 
were saved. The reconquest of Bamberg was the fruit 
of this victory ; but Tilly, with all his activity, was un 
able to ovei'Wie the Swedish general, who retired in 
good order behind the M^ne, The king's appearance 
in Franconia, and his junction with Gustavns Horn at 
Kitaengen, put a stop to Tilly's conquests, and compelled 
him to provide for his own safety by a rapid retreat. 

The king made a general review of his troops at 
Aschaffenbure. After his junction with Gustavus Horn, 
Banner, and Duke William of Weimar, they amounted 
to nearly forty thousand men. His progress through 
Franconia was uninterrupted ; for Tilly, far too weak 
to encounter an enemy so superior in numbers, had re- 
treated, by rapid maTOhes, toward the Danube. Bohe- 
mia and Bavaria were now eqaally near to the king, and, 
uncertain whither his victorious course might be di- 
rected, Maximilian could form no immediate resolution. 
The choice of the king, and the fate of botii provinces, 
now depended on the road that should be left open (o 
Count Tilly. It was dangerous, during the appioacb of 
so formidable an enemy, to leave Bavaria undefended, 
in order to protect Austria; still more dangerous, bf 
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receiving. TiUy iutx) Bayaria, to draw thither the ixtiemj 
also, and to render it the seat of a destructive war. 
The carea of the sovereign finally overcame the scruples 
ofthe statesman, and Til^ received orders, at all hazards, 
to cover tEe frontiers of Bavaria with his ftrmy. 

Nnremberg received with triumphant joy the pro- 
tector of the Protestant religion and German freedom, 
and the enthusiasm of the citizens expressed itself on 
his arrival in loud transports of admiration and joy. 
Evefi Gustavtts could not contain his astonishment, i« 
see himself in this cily, which was the very center of 
Germany, where he had never expected to be able to 
penetrate. The noble appearance of his person, com- 
pleted the impression produced by his glorious exploits, 
and the condescension with which he received the con- 
gratulations of this free city won all hearts. Hh now 
confirmed ihe alliance he had concluded with it on the 
shores o^ the Baltic, and excited the citizens to zealous 
activity and frat«ma! unity against die common enemy. 
After a short stay in Nuremberg, he followed his army 
to the Damibe, wid appeared unexpectedly before the 
frontier town of Donauwerth. A numei'ous Bavarian 
garrison defended the place ; and Iheir commander, 
ftodolph Maximilian, Duke of Saxe-Lanenbui-g, showed 
at first a resolute determination to defend it till the ar- 
rival of Tilly. But the vigor with which Gustavus 
Adolphus prosecuted th? siege, soon compelled him to 
take measures for a speedy and secure retreat, which, 
amid a tremendous Are from the Swedish artiDery, he 
sitccessfuHy executed, 

The conquest of Donauwerth opened to tlie king the 
farther side of the Danube, and now the small river 
Lech alone separated him from Bavsria. The imme- 
diate danger of his dominions aroused all Maximilian's 
activity; and however little he had hitherto disturbed 
the enemy's progress to his frontier, he now determined 
to dispute as resolutely the remainder of their course. 
On the opposite bank of the Lech, neai" the small town 
of Rain, Tilly occupied a strongly fortified camp, which, 
surrounded by three rivers, bade defiance to a]l attack- 
All the, bridges oror the Lech were destroyed ; the 
whole course of the stream protected by strong garri 
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SODS BS iiir ns Augsburg; and that town itself, which 
had long betrayed its impatjence to follow the exantple 
of Nurembei^ and Frankfort, secured by a BavHrian 
garrisoD, and the disarmiDg of its inhabitants. The 
elector himaelfi with all the troojis he could collect, 
threw himself into Tilly's camp, as if all his hopes csd- 
tred on tWs single point, and here the good foituna of 
the Swedes was to suiTer shipwreck forever. 

■ Gwstavua Adolphus, after subduing the whole territory 
of Augsburg, on his own side of the river, and opening 
to his troops a rich supply of necessaries from that 
quarter, soon appeared on the bank opposite the Bava- 
rian intrenohments. It was now the month of Maich, 
when the river, swollen by frequent rains, and the melt- 
ing of thesnowfrom the mountains of the Tyrol, flowed 
full and rapid between its steep banks. Its boiling cur- 
rent threatened the rash assailants widi ceriau destruc- 
tion, while from the opposite side the enemy's cannon 
showed their murderous months. If, in despite of the 
fury both of Are and water, they should accomplish this 
idmost impossible passage, a fresh and vigorous enemy 
awaited the exhausted troops in an impregnable camp ; 
and when they needed repose and refr^nfent they 
must prepare for battle. With exhausted powers they 
must ascend the hostile intrenchments, whose streuglli 
seemed to bid defiance to every assault. A defeat bus 
tained upon this shore Viiould be attended with inevitable 
destruction, since the same stream which impeded their 
advance would also cut off Uieir I'etreat, if forlune should 
abandon them. 

The Swedish council of war, which the king now as 
sembled, sU'Ongly urged upon him all these considera 
lions, in order to deter him from this dangerous under- 
taking. The most inti'epid were appalled, and a troop 
of honoi'able wairiora, who had grown gi'^ in the field, 
did not hesitate to express iheir alarm. But the king's 
resolution was lised. "What!" said be to Gustavus 
Horn, who spoke for the rest, "have we crossed the 
Baltic, and so many great rivers of Germany, and shall 
we now be checked by a bi'ook like the Lech V Gus- 
tavus had already, at great personal risk, reconnoitred 
the whole country, and discovei^ed that his own side of 
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:r than the other, and conaeqnently 
_, e HdvantBge to Ihe fire of the Swedish 

artillery over that of the enemy. With great presence 
of mind he determined- to profit by this circumstance. 
At the point where the left bank of the Lech forms an 
angle with the right, he immediately caused three bat- 
teries to be erected, from which aevenlj-two field-pieces 
maintained a cross fire upon the enemy. White this 
tremendous cannonade drove the Bavarians from the 
opposite bank, he caused to be erected a bridge over Ihe 
river with al! possible rapidly. A liiick smoke, kept np 
1^ burning wood and wet straw, concealed for some 
lame the progress of the work from the enemy, while 
the continued thunder of the cannon overpowered the 
noise of the axes. He kept alice by his own example 
the courage of his troops, and discharged more than 
sixty cannon with his own hs.nd. The cannonade was 
returned by the Bavarians with equal vivacity for two 
houre, though with less effect, as ihe Swedish batteries 
swept the lower opposite bank, while their height seiTcd 
as a breast-work to their own troops. In vain, there- 
fore, did. the Bavarians attempt to destroy these works ; 
the superior (ire of the Swedes threw them into dis- 
order, and the bridge was completed under their veiy 
eyes. On tills dreadful day, Tilly did evciy ihing in h£ 
power to encourage his troops ; and no danger could 
drive him fiwDm 3ie bank. At length he found the 
death which he sought, a cannon ball shattered Ma leg ; 
and Alti'inger, his brave companion-in-arms, was, soon 
after, dangerously wounded in the head. Deprived of 
lite animating presence of their two generals, the Bava 
rians gave way at last, and Maximilian, in spite of his own 
judgment, was- driven to adopt a pusillanimous resolve 
Overeome by the persuasions of the dying Tilly, whose 
wonted firmness was overpowered by the near appi-oaeh 
of death, he gave up his impregnable position for tost , 
and the discovery by the Swedes of a ford, by which 
their cavaliy were on the point of passing, accelerated 
his inglorious retreat. The same night, before' a single 
soldier of the enemy had crossed the Lech, he broke up 
his camp, and, without giving time fertile king to harass 
him in his march, retteated in good order to Neuburg 
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and Ingolstadt. With astonishment did Qiistavus Adol- 

iihns, who completed the passage of tlie river on the 
bllowing day, beheld the hostile camp abandoned : and 
the electov'8 flight surprised him still more, when he saw 
the strength of the position he had quitted. "Had I been 
the Bavarian," said he, " tfeongh a cannon ball had car- 
ried away my beard and chin, never would I have aban- 
doned a position like this, and laid open my tenitoiy to 



Bataria now lay exposed to the conqueror; and, for 
the first time, the tide of wbi', which Imd hitherto only 
beat against its frontier, now flowed over its long spared 
and fertile fields. Before, however, the king proceeded 
to the conquest of these pravinces, he delivered the town 
of Angaburg fi'om the yoke of Bavariat exacted an oath 
of alligiance fi'om the citizens ; and, to secure its observ- 
ance, left a garrison in the- town. He then advanced, 
by rapid marches, against Ingolstadt, in order, by the 
capture of this important fortress, which the elector 
covered wilJi the greater psvt of his army, to secure his 
conquest in Bavaria, and obtain a firm footing on the 
Danube. 

Shortly after the appearance of the Swedish king fae- 
foi'e Ingolstadt, the wounded Til'y, after experiencing 
the caprice of unstable fortune, terminated his career 
^thin the walls of that town. Conquered fay the supe- 
rior- generalship of Guatavus Adolphus, he lost, at the 
clo^o of his days, all the laurels of his earlier victories, 
and appeased, by a series of misfortunes, the demands 
ot jU'iEice, and the avenging manes of Magdeburg. In 
his death, the imperial army and Ihat of the League 
sustained an in'epai'able loss ; the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion was deprived of its most zealous defender, and 
Maximihan of Bavaiia of the most faithful of his serv- 
ants who sealed his fidelity by his death, and even in 
his dying moments fulfilled the duties of a general. His 
last message to tlia elector was an ui-gent advice to talie 
possession of Katisbon, in order to maintain the command 
of the Danube, and to keep open the communication with 
Bohemia. 

With the confidence which- was the natural fmit of 
§o many victoi'ies, Gustavus Adolphus commenced the 
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siege of Ingolstndt, hoping to gain the town by the flirj 
of his first assault. But 1^6 strengtli of its fortifications, 
aiid the bravely of ita garrisoo, presented obstacles 
greater than any he hacT had to encounter since the 
battle of Breitenfeld, ood the walls of Ingolsladt weve 
near putting an end to, his career. While reconnoiti'ing 
the works, a twenty -four-poiinder killed his horse under 
him, and he fell to the gi'ound, while almost immediately 
afierward another ball struck hia favorite, the young 
Margrave of Baden, by his side. With perfect self- 
possession the lung rose, and quieted the feaas of his 
troops by immediately mounting another. 

The occupation of Katisbon by the Bavarians, who, 
by the advice of Tilly, had surprised this t«wn by strat- 
agem, and placed in it a strong garrison, quickly changed 
the king's plan of operations. He had ftittered himself 
with the hope of gainipg this town, which favored the 
Protestant canse, and to iind in it an ally as devoted to 
him as Niiremberg^ Augsburg, aocl Frankfort. Its seia- 
uj'e by the Bavarians seemed to postpone for a long time 
the fulfillment of his iavorite project of making himself 
master of the Danube, and cutting off his adversaries' 
supplies fiom-Bohemia. He suddenly raised the siege 
of lagoldstadt, before which he had wasted both his time 
and his ti*oops, and peneti-ated into the interior of Bava- 
ria, in order to draw the electoi' into that quarter for the 
defense of his tenitories, and thus to strip the Danube 
of its defenders. 

The whole countiy, as far as Munich, now lay open 
tfl the conquei-or. Mosburg, Laadshut, and the whole 
territoiy of Freysinger, submitted ; noihing could i"esist 
his arms. But if be met with no regularforoe to oppose 
his progress, he had to contend against a still moi'e im- 
placable enemy in the heait of eveiy Bavarian — religions 
fiinaticlsm. Soldiei-s, who did not believe in the Pope, 
were, in this country, a new and unheard-of phenome- 
non ; the blind zeal of the priests represented them to 
the peasantry as monsters, the children-of hell, and theii' 
leader as Antichrist. No wonder, then, if they thought 
themselves leleased fi-om ah the ties of nature and 
humani^ toward this brood of Satan, and justified in 
, committingche moat savage atrocities upon them. Woe 
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to Vhe Swedish soldier wbo fell into their hands ! All 
the torments which inventive malice could devise wei'e 
exercised, apon these unhappy victims ; and the sight of 
their mangled hodiea exasperated the army to a fearful 
retaliation. Gustavus Adolphus, alone, sullied the luster 
of his heroic dmraoter by no act of revenge ; and the 
aversion which the Bavarians felt toward his religion, 
fw from making him depart from the obligations of hu- 
manity toward that unfortunate people, seemed to im- 
pose upon him the stricter duty to honor his religion by 
a more constant clemency. 

The approach of the king spread terror and conster 
nation in the capital, which, stripped of its defenders, 
and abandoned by its principal inhabitants, pbiced all its 
hopes in the magnanimity of the conqueror. By an un- 
conditional and voluntaiy sui'render, it hoped lo disarm 
his vengeance ; and sent deputies, even to Frankfort, to 
fey at his feet the keys of the cily. Strongly as the kiug 
might have been tempted by the inhumanity of the Ba- 
varians, and the hostility of their sovereign, to make a 
dreadful use of the rights of victory ; pressed, eg he was, 
by Gel-mans, to avenge the fate of Magdeburg on the 
cupiral of its destroyer, this great prince scorned this 
mean iwenge ; and the very helplessness of his enemies 
disarmed his severity. Contented with the more noble 
ti'jiimph of conducting (he Palatine Frederick, with (he 
pcmp of a victor, into the very palace of the prince who 
hsd been the chief instrument of his ruin, and the 
usurper of his teiTitories, he heightened the brilliancy 
of bis triumphal entiy by the brighter splendor of mod- 
eration and clemency. 

The king found in Munich only a foraaken palace, for 
the elector's treasures had been transpoited to Werfen. 
The magnificence of the building astonished him ; and 
ho asked ttie guide, who showed the apai-tments, who 
was the architect- "No other," repHedhe, "than the 
elector himself." " I wish," a^d the king, " I had this 
architect to send to StOclUiolm." " That," he was an- 
swered, "the architect will take care to prevent." When 
the arsenal was examined, they found noihing but car- 
riages, stripped of their cannon. The latter had been 
BO artfolly concealed tinder the floor, that no (races of 
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them remained ; and, but for the treachery of a work- 
man, the deceit would not have been detected. " Eise 
up from the dead," amd the kiog, "and come to judg- 
ment." The floor was pulled up, and one hundred and 
forty pieces of cannon discovered, some of extraordinaty 
caliber, which had been pi'inclpally taken in the Palati- 
nate and Bohemia. A treasure of Ihivty thousand gold 
ducats, concealed in one of the largest, completed the 
pleasure which the king received from this valuable ac- 
quisition. 

A far more welcome spectacle sUll would have been 
tie Bavarian army itself; for his march into the heirt 
of Bavaria had been nndeitakeo chiefly with the view of 
luring them from their intrenchments. In this expecta- 
tion he was disappointed. No enemy appeared ; no en- 
treaties, however urgent, on the part of his subjects, 
could induce the elector to risk flie remainder of his 
army 1« tbe chances of a battle. Shut up in Batisbon, 
he awaited the reinforcements which Wallenstein was 
bringing from Bohemia; and endeavored, in the mean 
time, to amuse his enemy and keep him inactive, byre- 
viving the negotiation for a neutrality. But the king's 
distrust, too often and too justly excited by his previous 
conddct, fi'ustrated this design; and the intentional de 
lay of Wailenatein abandoned Bavaria to the Swedes. 

Thus far had Gustavus advanced from victory to vic- 
tory, wiftiout meeting witli an enemy able to cope with, 
him. A part of Bavai'ia and Suabia, the bishoprics of 
Franconia, the Lower Palatjnate, and the archbishopric 
of Mentz, lay conquered in his rear. Ah uninteiTupted 
career of conquest bad conducted him to the threshold 
of Austria; and the most brilliant success had fully jus- 
tified the plan of operations which he had formed after 
the battle of Breitenfeld, If he had not succeeded to 
his wish in promoting a confederacy among the Protes- 
tant states, Ue had, at least, disarmed or weakened tht, 
Ijeagne, carried on the war chiefly at its expense, les- 
sened the emperor's resources, emboldened ^e weaker 
Btates, and while he laid tinder contribution the allies of 
the emperor, forced a way through their territories into 
Austria itself. Where arms were unavailing, the great- 
est service was rendered by llie friendship of the free 
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cities, whose aifeotions he had gained, by the double ties 
of policj and religion ; and, as long as he should main- 
tain his superiority in ifae field, he might reckon on eyeiy 
thing from Oieir zenl. By his conquests on the Rhine, 
the Spaniards were cut oflf from the Lower Palatinate, 
even If Che state of the war in the Netherlands left them 
at hberty to interfere in the affairs of Germany. 'The 
Dnke of Lorraine, leo, after his unfoitunate campaign, 
had been glad to adopt a neuti'ality. Even the numerous 
garrisons he had le& behind him, in his pi'ogress through 
Germany, had not diminished hia army ; and, fresh aod 
vigorous as when he fii-st began his march, he now stood 
m the center of Bavaria, determined and prepared Co 
caiiy the war into the heart of Austria. 

While Gustavna Adolphua thus m^ntained his nupe- 
riority within the empire, fortune, in another quarter, 
had been no less favorable to his ally, the Elector of 
Saxony. By the arrangement concerted between these 
princes at Halle, after l£e battle of Leipzig, the conquest 
of Bohemia waa inti-uatcdto the Elector of Saxony, while 
the king reseiTed for himself the attack upon the terri- 
tories of Che Leagiie. The fii'st fruita which the elector 
reaped fi-om the battle of Bi'eitenfeld, was the recon- 
quest of L eipzig, which was shortly followed by the ex- 
pulsion of the Austrian garrisons from the entire circle. 
Reinforced by the troops who deserted to him from the 
hostile garrisons, the Saxon general, Ambeim, marched 
toward Lusatia, which Iiad been overrun by an imperial 
general, Rudolph von Tiefenbach, in order to chastise 
the elector for embracing the cause of the enemy. He 
had already commenced, in this wealily defended pi-ov- 
ince, the usual com'se of devastation, taken several 
towns, andterriliedDresden itself by his approach, when 
his destructive progress was suddenly stopped, by an 
express mandate from the emperor, to spare the possea- 
aions of the King of Saxony. 

Ferdinand had perceived, too late, the errors of that 
policy, which reduced the Elector of Saxony to extrem- 
ities, and forcibly driven this powerful monarch into an 
alliance with Sweden. By moderatjon, equally ill-timed, 
he now wished to repair, if possible, the consequences of 
his haughtiness; and thus committed nspcnid eiinr in 
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endanvoriDg to I'epair the first. To deprive his enemy- 
of so powemilnn ally, he bad opened, through the inter- 
TeuUoQ of Spiua, a negotiation with the elector ; end, in 
order to facilitate an accommodation, Tiefenbach was 
ordered immediately to retire from Saxony. But tiiese 
coBceasions of the emperor, far from producing the de- 
sired effect, only revealed to the elector the embarrass- 
ment of his adversary and his own importaace, and em- 
boldened him the more to- prosecute the advantages he 
had already obtained. How could he, moreover, with- 
out becoming chargeable with the most shameful ingrati- 
tude, abandon an ally to whom he had given the moat 
solemn assurances of fidelity, and to whom he was 
indebted for the preservation of his dominions, and even 
of his electoral dignity ? 

The Saxon army, now relieved from the necosaity of 
mai'ching intoLnsatia, advanced toward Bohemia, where 
a combination of favoi'able circumstances seemed to 
insure them an easy victory. In thia kiagdom, the first 
scene of this fatal war, the flames of disseasion still 
smoldered beneath the ashes, while the discontent of 
the inhabitants was fomented by daily acts of oppression 
and tyranny. On every side, this unfoitunate country 
showed signs of a mournful change. "Whole districts 
had changed theu- proprietoi-s, and gi-oaned under the 
iiated yoke of Roman Catholic masters, wh m th f 
of the emperor and the JesniW had entich d witii ti 
plunder and possessions of the exiled P t ta t 
Others, taking advantage themselves of th g Id 

treas, had purchased, at a low rate, th fi t d 

estates. The blood of the most eminent h mp f 

liber^ had been shed upon the scaffold ; ad h by 
a timely flight avoided that fate, were d g 

miseiy far fi'om their native land, while' the obsequious 
slaves of despotism enjoyed their patrimony. Still more 
insupportable than the oppression of these petty tyrants, 
was (he resti'aint of conscience which was imposed with- 
out distinction on all the Protestants of that kingdom. 
No external danger, no opposition on the part of the 
nation, not even the fearful, however steadfest, lessons of 
past experience, could check in the Jesuita the rage of 
prosehiism: where fair means were meftectH-il,iecourse 
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Wis had to military foree to bring the deluded wanderers 
within the pale of the Church. The inhabitants of Joa- 
oliimathal, on the fi'ontiefs between Bohemia and Meis- 
. sen, were the chief sufferers from this violence. Two 
imperial commissaries, accompanied by as many Jesuits, 
and supported by fifteen musketeers, made their appear- 
ance, in this peaceful valley, to preach the gospel Ki tlie 
heretics. Where the rhetoric of the former was iii- 
effectueJ, the forcibly quartering the latter upon (he 
houses, and threats of banishment and fines, were tried. 
But on this occasion, tlie good cause prevailed, and the 
bold resistiince of this small district compelled tjie em- 
peror, disgracefully, to recall his mandate of conversion. 
The example of the court had, however, alTorded a pre- 
cedent to the Roman Catholics of the empire, and 
seemed to justify eveij act of oppression which their 
insolence tempted them to wreak upon the Pi'ntestnnts. 
It is not surprisiog, then, if this persecuted paity (vns 
favorable to a revolution, and saw with plenaure their 
fleliverers on the fi-ontiera. 

The Saxon army was already on its mai'ch toward 
Prague ; the imperial garrisons everywhere retired be- 
fore them; Schloechenau, Tetschen, Aussig, Leutme- 
rila, soon fell into the enemy's hands, and every Roman 
Catholic place was abandoned to plunder. Consterna- 
Won seized all the papists of the empire ; and conscious 
of the outrages which they themselves had committed 
on the Protestants, they did not venture to abide the 
vengeful arrival of a Protestant army. All the Roman 
CathoUcs, who had any thing to lose, fled hastily irom 
the connti-y to the capital, which again they presently 
abandoned. Prague was unprepared for an attack, and 
waa too weakly ganiaoned to sustmn a long siege. Too 
late had the emperor resolved to dispatch Field-Mar- 
shal Tiefenbach to the defense of this capital, Before 
the imperial orders could reach the head-quarters of 
that genei'ol, in Silesia, the Saxons wei-e already close 
to Prague, the Protestant inhabitants of which showed 
little zeal, while the weakness of the gaiTison left no 
room to hope a long resistance. In this feakful state of 
embarrassment, the Roman Catholics of Prague looked 
for security to Wallenstein, who now lived in that city 
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Bs a pi'iviLte individual. But far from lending his mili- 
tary experience end the weight of hia name toward its 
defense, he seized the favorable opportunity to satiate 
his thirst for revenge. If he did not actually invite the 
Saxona to Prague, at least his conduct facilitated its 
captui-e. Though unprepai'od, the town might atil! hold 
out until succors could arrive ; and an imperial colonel, 
Connt Macadas, showed serious intentions of undertak- 
ing its defense. But without command and authority, 
and having no support but his own zeal and courage, he 
did not dare to venture npon snch a step without the 
advice of a superior. He therefore consulted the Duke 
of Fiiedland, whose approbation might supply the want 
of authority from the emperor, and to whom tlie Bohe- 
mian generals were refeiTed by an express edict of the 
court in the last extremity. He, however, aitfuUy es- 
onsed himself, on the plea of holding no official appoint- 
ment, and hia long retirement from the political world ; 
while he weakened the resolution of the subalterns by 
the scruples which he suggested, and painted in the 
strongest colors. At last, to render the coneternatioij 
general and complete, he quitted the capital with his 
whole court, however iittie he had to fear from its cap- 
ture ; and the city was lost, because, by hia departure, 
he showed that he despaired of its safety. His exam- 
ple was followed by all the Roman Catholic nobility, the 
generals with their ti'oops, the clergy, and all the officers 
of die crown. All eight the people were employed in 
eaving their persons and effects. The roads to Vienna 
were crowded with fngitdves, who scarcely recovered 
from their consternation till they reached ike imperial 
city. Maradaa himself, despairing, of the safety of 
Prague, followed the rest, and led his small detachmeDt 
Ifl Tabor, where he awaited the event. 

Prolbuad silence reigned in Prague, when the Sax- 
ona next morning appeared before it; no preparationa 
were made for defense -, not a single shot from the wails 
announced an intention of resistance. On the contrary, 
a crowd of spectators from the town, sUured by carios- 
i^, came floclfing round, to behold die foreign army ; 
and tlie peaceful confidence with which they advanced 
resembled a friendly salutation, more tlian a hostile re- 
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caption. From the concurrent reports of these people, 
die Sasons learned thnt the b>wa had been deserted 
by the troops, and that the goveitimeDt had fled lu Bud- 
weiss. This' nnexpeoted and inexplicable absence of 
resistanee excited Archeims diatrutt the more as the 
speedy approach of the Silesian buccois was no secret 
to him, and as he knew that the Savon aimy wis too 
indifferently provided with materials for undeitaking a 
siege, and by fai' too weak in numbers to attempt to 
take the place by storm Appiehensive of stiatagem, 
he redoubled his vigilance and he continued in this 
conviction until Wallenstein s honae stewarl whom he 
discovered amooa; the ciowd eonfiimed to him this 
intelligence. " The town is outa without a blow ex- 
claimed he in astonishment to his officers, and immedi- 
ately summoned it %■ a trumpeter. 

The citizens of Pragae, dins shamefully abandoned 
by their defenders, had long taken their resolution ; all 
that they had to do was to secure their properties and 
liberties by an advantageous capitulation. No sooner 
■was the treaiy signed by the Saxon general, in his mas- 
ter's name, than the gates were opened, without farther 
opposition ; and upon the 11th of November, 1631, the 
army made their triumphal entiy. The elector soon 
after followed in person, to receive the homage of those 
whom he hod newly taken under his protection ; for it 
was only in the character of protector that the three 
towns of Prague had surrendered to him. Their alle- 
giance to the Austiian monarchy was not to be diasoived 
by the step they had taken. In proportion as the pa- 
pists' apprehensions of reprisals on the part of the Prot- 
estants had been exaggerated, so was their surprise 
^reat at the moderation of the elector, and the discipline 
of his troops. Field-Mai'shnl Arnheim plainly evinced, 
on this occasion, his respect for "Wallenstein. Not con- 
tent with sparing his estates on his march, he now 
placed guards over his palace, in Prague, to prevent the 
plunder of any of his effects. The Roman Catholics of 
the town were allowed die fullest liberty of conscience ; 
and of al! the chui-ches they had wrested from the Prot- 
estants, four only were now taken back from them. 
From this general indulgence, none werd excluded but 
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the Jesuits, who were genei'ally conavderod as the au- 
thors of all past grievances, and thus baQishod the 

John George belied not the submission and depend- 
ence with which tha terror of the imperia! name inspir- 
ed hitn ; nor did he indulge, at Prague, iu a course of 
conduct which would assuredly be retahated upon him- 
self in Dresden, by imperial geuerals, such as Tilly or 
Wallenstein. He carefully distinguished between the 
enemy with whom he was at war, and the head of tho 
empire, to whom he owed obedience. He did not ven- 
ture to toneh the household furniture of tho latter, 
while, without scruple, he appropriated and transported 
to Dresden the cannon of the former. He did not take 
up his residence in Che imperial palace, but the house 
of Lichtenatein ; too modest to use the apai-tmonts of 
one whom he bad deprived of a kingdom. Had this 
tr^t been related of a gi'eat man and a hero, it would 
irresistibly excite our admiration ; but the character of 
this prince leaves us in doubt whether this moderatJoti 
ought to be ascribed to a noble self-command, or to tho 
littleness of a weak mind, which oven good fortune 
could not embolden, and liberty itself could not sti'ip of 
its habituated fetters. 

The surrender of Pmgne, which was quickly follow- 
ed by that of most of the other towns, effected a great 
and sudden change in Bohemia. Many of the Protes- 
tant nobiUty, who had hitherto been wandering about in 
misery, now returned to theh naUve counti-y; and. 
Count Thum, the famous author of the Bohemian 
insuiTOCtion, enjoyed the triumph of returning as a con- 
queror to tha scene of his crime and his condemnation. 
Over the very bridge where the heads of his adherents, 
exposed to view, held out a fearful picture of the fate 
which had threatened himself, he now made his ti-i- 
umphtd entry ; and to remove these ghastly objects was 
his first care. The exiles again took possession of their 
propeities, without thinking of recompensing for die 
purehase money the present possessors, who had mostly 
taken to flight. Even though they had received a price 
for their estates, they seized on every thing which had 
once been their own ; and many had reason to rejoice 
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al: the economy of the late possessors. The lands and 
catllo had greatly improved in llieir hands ; the apart 
laents were now decorated with the most costly fhrni- 
ture ; the cellars, which had been left empty, were 
richly filied; the stables supplied ; tlie magazines stored 
with provisions. But distrnsting the constancy of that 
good fortune, which had so unexpectedly smiled upon 
them, they hastened to get quit of these insecure p03 
sessions, and to convert their immovable into transfer 
able praperty. 

The presence of tlie Saxons inspired all the Protes- 
tants of the kingdom with coovage ; and, both in the 
country and the capital, crowds flocked to the newly 
opened Protestant churches. Many, whom feai' alone 
had retained in their adherence to popery, now openly 
professed the new doctrine ; and many of the late con- 
verts to Roman Catholicism ^dly renounced n compul- 
sory pereuitsion, to follow the earlier conviction of their 
conscience. Ail the moderation of the new regency 
could not resti'ain the manifestation of that just dis- 
Ijleasare, which this persecuted people felt against their 
oppressors. They made a fearful and cruel use of their 
nowly recovered rights; and, in many parts of tie king- 
dom, their hatred of the religion which they had been 
compelled to profess, could be satiated only by the blood 
of its adherents. 

Meantime the succors, which the impeiial generals, 
Goetz and Tiefenbach, were conducting fi'om Silesia, 
had entered Bohemia, where they were joined by some 
of Tilly's regiments, from the tipper Palatinate. In 
order to disperse them befoi-e they should receive any • 
further reinforcement, Arnheim advanced with part of 
his army from Prague, and made a vigorous attack on 
their intrenchments neai' Limbm-g on tJie Elbe. After 
n severe action, not without great loss, he drove the 
enemy from their fordlied camp, and forced them, by 
his heoi^ Sre, to recross the Elbe, and to destroy the 
liridge which they had built over that river. Never- 
theless, the impeiTalists obtained the advantage in several 
skirmishes, and the Croats pushed their incursions to 
the very gates of Prague. Brilliant and promising as 
tliB opening of the Bohemian campaign had been, the 
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issue by no means satisfied the espectations of Guatovua 
A.<iolphua. Instead of vigorouBly following up their ad- 
vantages, by forcing a passage to llie Swedish army 
through the conquered country, and tlien, in conjunetioQ 
with it, attacking the imperial power in its ceater, they 
weakened themselves in a war of skirmishes, in which 
they were not always successful, while they lost the time 
■which should have been devoted to greater nndertalunga. 
But the elector's subsequent conduct betrayed the mo- 
tives which had prevented him from pushing his advan- 
tage over the emperor, and by consistent measures 
pi'omotjng the pious of the King of Sweden. 

The emperor had now lost lie greater part of Bohe- 
mia, and tile Saxons were advancing against Austria, 
while the Swedish monaiiih was rapidly moving to the 
same point through Franconia, Suabia, and Bavaria. A 
long war had exhausted the strength of the Austrian 
monarchy, wasted tiie country, Eind diminished its 

well as the coniidence inspired hy constnnt success ; its 
troops had lost the obedience and discipline W which 
those of the Swedish monai-ch owed nil their supeiiority 
in the field. The confederates of the emperor were 
disarmed, or their fidelity shaken by the danger which 
tlu'eateued themselves- Sven Maximilian of Bavaria, 
Austria's most powerftil ally, seemed disposed to jield 
to die seductive proposition of neutrality ; while his sus- 
picious alliance with France had long been a subject of 
apprehension to the emperor. The bishops of Wurtz- 
burg and Bambei'g, the elector of Mentz, and the Buke 
of Lorraine, were either expelled from their tenito-r 
ries, or threatened with immediate attack : Treves had 

E laced itself under the protection of France. The 
ravery of flie Hollandei's gave full employment to the 
Spanisn arms in die Netherlands; while Gustavus had 
driven them from the Rhine. Poland was still fettered 
by the truce which subsisted between that country and 
Sweden. The Hungarian frontier was threatened liy 
the Transylvaniao prince, Ragotsky, a successor of 
Bethlem Gabor, and the inheritor of his resfless mind ; 
while the Porte was making great preparation to profit 
by the favorable coDJuncturo for aggression. Most oi 
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the Protestant states, encouraged by tbeir protector's 
eaccess, were openly and actively declariDg against tbe 
emperor. All the resources which had heen obtained 
by the violent and oppressive extortions of TiDy and 
WoHenstein were exhausted ; all these dep6ts, magazines, 
and rallying-points, were now lost to the emperor ; and 
the war could no longer be carried on as befoi'e at the 
cost of others. To complete his embarrassment, a dan- 
gerous insun'eolJonbrokoout in the territory of tbe Ens, 
where the ill-timed religious zeal of the government had 
provoked the Protestants to resistance ; and thus fanat- 
icism lit its torch within the empire, while a foreign 
enemy was already on its frontier. After so long a con- 
tinuance of good fortune, snch brilliant victories and 
extensive conquests, such frmtless effusion of blood, the 
emperor saw himself a second time on the brink of that 
abyss into which he was so near falling at tie com- 
mencement of hisi-eign. If Bavaria should embrace the 
nenti'ality ; if Saxony should resist the tempting offers he 
hod held out ; and France resolve to attack the Spanish 
power at tlie same tiine in the Netherlands, in Italy, 
and in Catalonia, the ruin of Austi'ia would be complete ; 
the allied powers would divide its spoils, and the political 
system of Gennany would undergo a total change. 

The chain of these disasters began witli the battleof 
Breitenfeld, the unfortunate issue of which plainly re 
vealed the long decided decline of the Anstrian power, 
whose weakness had hitheito been concealed under the 
dazzling gUtter of a grand name. The chief cause o{ 
the Swedes' superiority in the field was evidently to 
be ascribed to the unlimited power of their leader, who 
concentrated in himself the whole strength of his pai'ty ; 
and, unfettered in his enterprises by any higher author- 
Uy, was complete master of every fevorable opportunity-, 
could control all his means to the accomplishment of his 
ends, and was respousible to none but himself. But 
since Wallenstein's dismissal, and Tilly's defeat, the 
very reverse of this course was pursued by the emperor 
and liie Ijeague. The generals wanted authority over 
their ti-oops and liberty of acting at their discretion; the 
soldiers were deficient in discipline and obedience; the 
e^attbred corps in combined operation; the states in 
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nttacbraent to the couse; the leaders mhftvmon)' among 
themselves; in quickness to resolve, and firmness to 
eaeouCe. What gave the emperor's enemy so decided 
an advantage over him was not so mnch their superior' 
power as Sieh manner of using it. The League and 
the empei<or did not want means, but a mind capable of 
directing them with energy and effect. Even had Count 
Tilly not lost his old renown, distrust of Bavaria wonid 
not allow the emperor to place the fate of Austria in 
liie hands of one who had never concealed Ms attach- 
ment to the Bavarian elector. The urgent want which 
Ferdinand felt, was for a general possessed of snfficient 
experience to form and to command an army, and will- 
ing at the same time to dedicate his services, with blind 
devotion, to the Austrian monarchy. ' 

This choice now occupied the attention of the em- 



and by the presence of tlieir sovereign to animate the 
courage of tiie troops, Ferdinand, in the M'dor of the 
moment, had oifered himself to be the leader of hia 
anny ; but little tiouble was required tfl overturn a reso- 
lution which was the oflspii:^ of despair alone, and 
which yielded at once to calm reflection. But the situ 
ation which, his dignity, and the duties of administration . 
prevented the empeixir from holding, might be filled bj 
his son, a youth of^talents and bravery, and of whom the 
subjects of Austi-ia had ab'eady formed great expecta- 
tions. Called by his birth to the defense of a monarchy, 
of whose ci'owns he wore two already, Ferdinand III., 
Kingof Hungary and of Bohemia, united, with thenatu- 
[■al dignity of heir to tiie tiirone, the respect of the army, 
and the attachment of the people, whose coflperation 
was indispensable to him in the conduct of the war. 
None but the b 1 d 1 t tl crown could ventm'e 
to impose new bu d n nap ople ah-eady severely 
oppressed; his p rs nal p e ewith the army could 
^one suppress th p j alousies of the several 

leaders, and, by the nflu n f his name, restore the 
.ted discipl f th ro p to its foi'mer rigor, 
young a lead as d o d f the maturity of judg- 
;, prndenco d 1 > perience; which prao- 
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tice alone could impart, this deficiency might be supplie'! 
by a judicious choice of counselors and assistanls, who, 
under the cover of his name, might be vested with su- 
preme aathorilj. 

But plausible as were the m'gunienta with which a 
pari of the ministiy supported this plan, it was raet by 
difficultjes not less. serious, ai'ising from the distrust, 
perhaps even the jealousy, of the emperor, and also 
from the desperate state of affairs. How dangerous 
was it to intrust the fate of .the monarchy to a youth, 
who was himself in need of counsel and support ! How' 
hazardous to oppose to the greatest general of his uge, 
a tyro, whose fitness for so important a post had never 
yet been tested by experience ; whose name, as yet 
unknown to fame, was far too powerless io inspire a 
dispirited army with the assm'ance of future victory ! 
What a ne* burden on &e country, to support liie 
state a royal leader was required to mainttun, and which 
the prejudices of tbe ages considered as inseparable 
froai his pi-esence with the aimy ! How serious a con- 
sideration for the prince himseU', to commence his polit- 
ical career, with an office which must make him the 
scourge of hia people, and the oppressor of the teri'ito 
ries which he was hereafter to rule. 

But not only was a genel-al to be found for the army ; 
an army must also be found for the general. Since ijie 
compulsory resignation of "Wallenstein, the emperor had 
defended himself more by the assistance of Bavaria and 
the League, than by his own armies ; and it was this 
dependence on equivocal allies, which he was endeavor- 
ing to escape, by the appointment of a general of his 
own. But what possibility whs there of raising au ai'my 
out of nothing, without the all-powerful aid of gold, and 
die inspiriting name, of a victorious commander; above 
all, an army which, by its discipline, warlike spirit, and 
activity, should be fit to cops wiUi the experienced 
troops of the northern couquerer ? In all Europe, there 
was but one man equal to this, and diat cue had been 
mortally aflronted. 

The moment had at last arrived, when more than 
ordinary satisfaction was to be done to the wounded 
pride nf the Duke of Friedland. Fate itself had been 
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his nvenger, and an unbroken cluiiii of disasters, which 
had assailed Austi^a from the. day of his dismissal, had 
vn-ung from the emperor the humiliating confessioa, that 
with this genei'al he had lost his right arm. Every de- 
fent of his troops opened afresh this wound ; every town 
which he lost, i-evived in the mind of die deceived mon- 
arch the memory of his own weakness and ingratitude. 
It would have been well for hint, if^ in the offeuded 
general, he hod only lost a leader of his tfoops, and a 
defender of Ms dominions ; bnt he was destined to find 
in him an enemy, and the most dangei-oua of all, since 
he WHS least armed against the stroke of tieason. 

Removed from tlie theater of war, and condemned to 
irksome inaction, while his rivals gathered l&urela on the 
field of gloiy, ilie haughty duke had beheld these changes 
of fortune with affected composui*, and concealed, un- 
der a glittering and theauical pomp, the dark designs of 
his restless genius. Torn by burning passions within, 
while all without bespoke calmness and indifference, he 
brooded over projects of ambition and revenge, and 
slowly, but sorely, advonoed towai'd his end. All tliaC 
he, owed lo the emperor was elfeced from his mind; 
what he himself had done for the emperor whs imprint- 
ed in burning characters on his memory. To his insa- 
tiable thirst for power, the emperor's ingratitude was 
welcome, as it seemed to tear in pieces the record of 

Cast fovors, to absolve him fi^m eveiy obligation toward 
is former benefactor. In the disguise of a ligbteous 
retaliation, the projects dictated by his ambition now 
appeared to him just and pui'e. In proportion as the 
external circle of his operations was narrowed, the world ' 
of hope expanded before him, and his dreamy imagina- 
tion reveled in boundless projects, which, in any mind 
but such as his, madness alone could have given birth to. 
His services had raised him to the proudest height which 
it was possible for a man, by his own elfoits, to attajn. 
Fortune had denied him nothing which the subject and 
the citizen could lawfully enjoy. Till the moment of 
Ins dismissal, his demands had met with no refusal, his 
ambition had met with no check; bnt the blow which, 
at the diet of Ratisbon, humbled him, showed him the 
difference between original and depvied power, the 
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distance betwsen the subject and his sovereigD. Koused 
fi'om the intojtiGatioa of his own grestnesa by this auddeo 
reverse of fortune, he compai^d the anthority wbich ho 
had possessed, with that which had deprived Tiim of it; 
iLud his ambition mai'ked the steps which it had yet 
to Bnrmonnt upon die ladder of fortune. Frons the 
monient be had so bitteriy experienced the weight of 
sovereign power, his efforts were directed to attwn it for 
himself; the wrong which he himself had suffered 
made him n robber. Had he not been outraged b^ 
injustice, he might have obediently moved in his orbit 
round the majesty of the throne, stttisfied with the 
glory of being the brightest of its satellites. It was only 
when violently forced from ita sphere, that his wander 
ingstar thi'ew in disorder the system to which it be- 
longed, and came in destructive collision with its sun. 

Gustevua Adolphus had overrun the north of Germany; 
one place after another was lost'; and at Leipzig, the 
flower of tlie AuaCrian army had feUen. The intelli 
gence of this defeat soon reached the ears of Wallen- 
stein, who, in the retired obscurity of a private station 
in Prague, contemplated from a cabn distance the tumult 
of war. The news, which Hied the breasts of the Ro- 
man Catholics with dismay, announced to him the 
return of greatness and good fortune. For him was 
Gustavus Adolpbus laboring. Scarce had the king be- 
gun to gain reputation by his exploits, when Wallenstein 
lost not a moment to court his fiiendship, and to malie 
common cause with this succeaaful enemy of AusD'ia. 
The banished Coimt Thurn, who had long entered the 
sei-vice of Sweden, undertook to convey Wallenstein's 
congratuladons to the king, and to invito him to a close 
alliance with the duke. Wallenstein required fifteen 
thocisand men from the king ; and with these, and the 
troops he himself euCTged to raise, lie undertook to 
conquer Bohemia and Moravia, to surprise Vienna, lind 
drive his master, the emperor, before him into Italy. 
Strong as was this unexpected proposition, its extrava- 
gant pi'omises were naturally calculated to excite suspi' 
cion. Gustnvus Adolphus was too good a judge of merit 
to reject with coldness tlio offers of one who might be 
80 important a friend. But when Wallenstein, eucour- 
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aged by the favorable reception of his first message, 
renewed it after the battle of BreitenfeM, and pressed 
for a decisive answer, the prudent monarch heaitated to 
trust his reputntJoH to the chimerical projects of so 
daring an adventurer, and to ooramit so large a force to 
the honesty of a man who felt no shame in openly 
avowing himself a trmtor. He excused himself, there- 
fore, on die plea of the -weakness of his army, which, if 
diminished bj so large a detachment, would certainly 
suffer in its march through the emphe ; and thus, per 
haps, by excess of caution, lost an opportunity of putting 
an immediate end to the war. He aJcerward endeavored 
to renew the negotiation ; but the favorable moment 
was past, and Wallenstein's offended pride never forgave 
llie first negiect. 

But the king's hesitation, perhaps, only accelerated 
the breach, which their characters made inevilable 
sooner or later. Both framed by nature t« give laws, 
not to receive them, diey could not long have co6pei'a- 
ted in an eoterprise, which eminently demanded mutual 
submission and sacrifices. Wallenstein wos noOiing 
where he was not every Iking ; he nmsl either act with 
unlimited power, or not at all. So cordially, too, did 
GuslavuB dislike control, iJiat he bad almost renounced 
his advantageous alliance with France, because it Ijireat- 
ened to fetter his own independent indgment. Wallen- 
stein was lost to apiiriy, if ha could not lead: the latter 
was, if possible, stall less disposed. to obey the instruc- 
tions of another. If the pretensions of a rival would be 
80 irksome to tile Duke of Friedland, in the conduct of 
combined operations, in the division of the spoil tliey 
would be insupportable, The pi'owd monarch might 
condescend to accept the' assistance of a rebellious sub- 
ject against the emperor, and to reward his valuable 
services with regal munificence ; but he never could 
so far lose sight of his own dignity, and the majesty of 
royally, as to bestow the recompense which the ex- 
travagant ambition of Wallenstein demanded ; and re- 
quite an act of treason, however useful, with a crown. 
In him, therefore, even If all Europe should tacitly 
acquiesce, Wallenstein had reason to expect the most 
decided and formidnble opponent to his views at. the 
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Bohernian crown ; and in all Europe he was the only 
one who could enforce his opposition. Constituted dic- 
tator in Germany by "WaUeoatein himself, he might turn 
lii3 arms against him, and consider himself bound by no 
obligations to one who was himself a ti*aitor. There 
was GO room for a Wallenstein under such nn ally; and 
it was, appDi'enCly, this conviction, and not any supposed 
designs upon the imperial throne, that he alluded toi 
when, after the. death of the King of Sweden, he ex- 
claimed, "Itiswellforhimandme thatheisgone. Tha 
German empire does not requii-e two such leaders." 

His first scheme ofrevenge on the House of Austria 
had indeed failed ; but the purpose itself remained un- 
alterabie : the choice of means alone was changed. 
"What he had failed in effecting with the King of 
Sweden, he hoped to obtain wim less dftlicui^ and 
more advantage fram the Elector of Sasony. Him he 
was as certain of being able to bend to his views, as 
he had always been doubtful of Gustatus Adolpluis. 
Having always maintwned a good underatanding with 
his old friend, Arnheim, he now made use of him tc 
bring about an alliance with Saxony, by which he hopeo 
to render himself eqnally formidable to the emperor ani? 
the King of Sweden. He had reason to expect that a 
scheme, which, if successful, would deprive the Swedish 
monarch of his influence in Germany, would he wei- 
comed by the Elector of Saxony, who he knew was 
jealous of the power and oft'ended at the lofty preten- 
sions of Gustavus Adolphus. If he succeeded in sepa- 
ratiDg Saxony from the Swedish alliance, and in estab- 
lishing, conjointly with that power, a third party in the 
empire.the fate of the war would be placed in his hand; 
and by this single step he would succeed in gratifying 
his revenge against the emperor, revenging the neglect 
of the Swedish monarch, and on the ruin of both, rais- 
ing the edilice of his own gi-eatness. 

But whatever course he might follow in the pi'osecu- 
tion of his designs, he could not carry ihem into efl'ect 
without an army entirely devoted to him. Such a force 
could not be secretly raised without its coming to the 
knowledge of the imperial court, where it would natu- 
rally excite suspicion, and thus frustrate his design in 
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tile Tei7 outset. From liie army, tuo, the b II s 
piii-poses for which it was destined must be Id 

till the veiy moment of execution, since it could ly 

be expected that they would at once be p j ed to 
listen t» the voice of a ti'aitor, and eei-ve sga n t 1 
legitimate eovereign. "NValleustein, theret mu t 

raise it publicly and in name of the emper d b 

placed at its head, ■with unlimited authority, by tl e m 
peror himself. But how could this be ace mpl h d 
otherwise than by his being appointed to the m nd 
of the army, and intrasted with full powers t nd t 
the war? Yet neither his pride nor his inte t p 
mitted him to sue in person for this post, and as a sup- 
pliant to accept from the favor of the emperor a limited 
Sower, when an unlimited autliority might be extoited 
•om his feavs. In order to make himself the master of 
the terms on which he would resume the command of 
the army, his course was to wait until the post should 
be forced upon him. This was the advice ho received 
from Amheim, and this the end for which he labored 
with profound policy and restless activity. 

Convinced that extreme necessity would alone con- 
quer the emperor's iiTesoIution, and render powerless 
the opposition of bis bitter enemies. Bavaria and Spain, 
be henceforth occupied himself in promoting the sue-, 
cess of the enemy, and in increasing the embaiTass- 
ments of his master. It was apparently by hia instiga- 
tion and advice that the Saxons, when on the route to 
Lusatia and Silesia, had turned their march toward Bo- 
hemia, and oveiTun that defenseless kingdom, where 
their rapid conquests were pai-tly the result of his meaa- 
ui'es. By the fears wluch he affected to enteitain, he 
paralyzed every effort at resistance ; and his precipitate 
retreat caused the delivery of the capital to the enemy. 
At a conference with the Saxon general, which was 
held at Kaunitz under the pretext of negotiating for a 
peace, the sea! was put to the conspiracy, and the con- 
quest of Bohemia was the fii-st fruits of this-mutual tm- 
derstandbg. While Wallenstein was thus personally 
endeavoring to heighten the perple:iities of Austria, and 
while the rapid movements of the Swedes upon the 
Rhine effectually promoted his designs, his friends and 
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oi'ibed adherents in Yienoa uttered loud complaints of 
tliB public calamities, and represented the dismissal of 
die genenil as the sale cause of all these misfortunes. 
" Had Wallenstein commanded, mattera would never 
have come to this," exclaimed a thousand voices ; while 
their opinions found supporters even in the emperor's 
privy council. 

Their repeated I'emonstrances were not ceeded to 
convince the embarrassed emperor of his general's mer- 
its, and of his own error. His dependence on Bavaria 
and the Leneue had soon become insupportable; but 
hitherto tliis dependence permitted him not to show his 
distrust, or irritate the elector by the recall of WaJIen- 
Btein. But now, when his necessities gi'ew every day 
more pressing, and ilie weakness of Bavaria more appa- 
rent^ he could no longer hesitate to listen to the friends 
of the duke, and t« consider their overtures for his res- 
toratioD to command. The immense riches Wallen- 
stein possessed, the universal reputation he enjoyed, the 
rapidity with which six years befoi'e he had assembled 
an army of forty thousand men, the little espense at 
which he had maintained tliis formidable force, the ac- 
tions he had performed at its head, and, lastly, the zeal 
and fidelity he had displayed for his master's honoi', still 
Bved in the emperor's recollection, and made Wallen- 
stein seem to him the ablest insti'ument to, restore the 
balance betweeii the belligerent powers, to save Aus- 
tria, and preseiTe the Catholic religion. However sen- 
sibly the imperial pride might feel the humiliation, in 
being forced to make so unequivocal an admission of 
past errors and present necessity.; however painful it 
was to descend to humble entreaties, from the height 
of impeiTal command ; however doubtful the fidelity of 
80 deeply injured and implacable a character ; however 
loudly and urgently the Spanish minister and the Elector 
of Bavaria pi-otested against this step, the immediate 
pressiffe of necesaty finally overcame every other con- 
sideration, and the friends of the dwke were empowered 
to consult him on the subject, and to hold out the pros- 
pect of bis restoration. 

Informed of all that was tiansacted in the emperor's 
cabinet te his advantage. Wallenstein possessed sufficient 
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6slf-coramaad to co nee a] his iQward triumph and to as- 
Bviine the mask of indifference. The moment of ven- 
geance was at last come, and his piuud heart exulted in 
the pvospeot of repaying with interest the injuries of 
Ihe emperor. With artful eloquence, he expatiated 
npoii tlie happy tranquillity of a private "sHition, which 
had blessed hiin since his retirement from a political 
etago. Too long, he said, had he tasted the pleasares 
of ease and independence, to sacrifice to the vain phan- 
tom of glory, the uncertain favor of princes. All his der 
Biro of powei and distinction was exLinct, tranqnillity 
and [■epose weie now the lole obiect ot his wishea. 
The better to conceal his leal impatience, he declined 
the empeioi s mutation to the court but at the same 
time, to facilitate the negotiations came to Znaim in 
Moravia 

At first It was piopoaed to hinit the authority to be 
intrusted to bim, by the pipseuce of a superior, in order, 
by this expedient, to silence ihe objections of the Elector 
of Bavaria. The iniperial deputies, Queatenberg and 
Werdenbeig,.who, as old friends of the duke, had been 
employed in this delicate mission, were insiiucted to 
propose that the King of Hungary should remain with 
the army, aud iearn the art of war under Walienstein. 
But the very mention of his name threatened to put a 
period to the whole negotiation. "JIo! never," ex- 
claimed Walienstein, "will leubmit to a colleague in 
my office. No — not even if it were God himself, witli 
whom I should have to share my command." . But even 
when this obno^iious point was given up, Prince Eggen- 
berg, the emperor'a minister imd favorite, who had 
always been the steady friend and zealous champion of 
Walienstein, and was therefore expressly sent to him, 
exhausted his eloquence in vain to overcome the pre- 
tended reluctance of the duke. "The emperor," he 
admitted, "had, in Walienstein, thrown away the most, 
toady jewel in his crown : but unwillingly and compul- 
sorily only had he taken this step, which he had since 
deeply repented of; while his esteem for the duke had 
emained unaltered, his favor for bim undiminished. 
0£ these sentiments he now gave tile most decisive 
;iroof, by reposing unlimited confidence in his fidelity 
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and CDpacity to repair the mistakes of his preiec 
and to change the whole aspect of affaiia. It would be 
great and noble to sacrifloe his just indignation to tbe 
good of his country ; dignified and worthy of him to 
refute the evil calumny of his enemies by the double 
warmth of his zeal. This vidtoiy over himself," con- 
cluded tbe prince, " would crown his other unparalleled 
services to the empire, and render him the greatest man 
of his age." 

These humiliating confessions and flattering assnrati' 
ces seemed at last to disarm the anger of the duke ; but 
not before he had disbardened his heart of his reproaches 
against the emperov, pompously dwelt upon his own ser- 
vices, and humbled to the utmost the monarch who so- 
Uclted his assistance, did he condescend to listen to the 
atti'active pi'oposals of llie minister. As if he yielded 
entirely to tlie force of their arguments, he condescend- 
ed, with a haughty reltictance, to that which was the 
most aitlent wish of his heart ; and deigned to favor the 
nmbassadors with a ray of hope. But far from putting 
an end to the emperor's embarrassments, by giving at 
ODce a full and uncanditional consent, he only acceded 
to a part of his demands, that be might exalt the value 
of that which sljll remained, and was of most import- 
ance. He accepted tl e n nai d but only for fliree 
months ; merely fo 1 e p po e f raisbg, but not of 
, leading, an army. He wished on y to show his power 
and ability in its or°Hn za n and o display, before the 
eyes of Uie empe I e gi ati of that assistance, 
which he slJll retained m h h nds. Convinced that 
an army inised by h name al ne would, if deprived 
of lis creator, soon k g n thing, he infended 

it to serve only as a d y d aw more important 
concessions from h mis A 1 yet Ferdinand oon- 

evatulated himself n 1 gained so much as 

Wallenstein did not long delaj to fulfill those promises 
which all Germany regarded as chimerical, and which 
Gustavns Adolphus had considered as extravagant. But 
the foundation for flie present enterprise had been long 
laid, and he now only put in motion the machinery, 
which many years had been prepared for the purpose. 
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Scaveely had the news spread of Wallensteia's levies, 
when, uom every quarter of the AuBtrian moiiarchy, 
crowds of soldiers repaired to try their fortunes under 
this experienced general. Many, wbo had beforefought 
under his standards, had been admiring eye-witnesses 
of hia great actions, and experienced his raagnanimilj, 
came forward from their retirement to share' with him 
a second time both booty and glory. The greatness of 
the pay he promised attracted thousands ; and the plen- 
tiful supplies tho soldier was likely to enjoy at the cost 
of the peasant, was to the latter an irresistible induce- 
ment rather at once to embrace the military life, instead 
of being the victim of its oppression. All the Austrian 
provinces were competed to assist in Ibe equipment. 
No class was exempt fi'om taxation—no dignity or privi- 
lege from capitation. The Spanisli court, as well as 
the King of Hungary, agi'eed to contribute a consider- 
able sum. The ministers made large presents, while 
Wollenstein himself advanced two hundred thousand ■ 
dollars from bis own income to hasten the an 
The poorer officers he supported out of his o 
enues ; and, by his own example, by brilliant pro 
and still moi-e brilliant promises, ho induced all who 
were able, to f'Sise ti'oops at their own espense. "Who- 
ever raised a corps at dieir own cost was to be its com- 
mander. In tlie appointment of officers, religion made 
HO chfference, Riches, braveiy, and experience were 
more regarfed than creed. By this unifonn treatment 
of ditlerenc religious sects, and still more by his express 
declaraljon, that bis present levy had nothing to do with 
religion, the Protestant subjects of the empire were 
tranquihzed, and reconciled to bear their share of the 
pt^tio burdens. The duke, ae the same time, did not 
omit to ti'eat, in his own name, with foreign states for 
men and money He prevailed on the Duke of Lor- 
raine, a, second time, to espouse the cause of the em- 
peror. Poland was urged to supply him with Cossacks, 
and Italy with warlike necessaries. Before the three 
months were expired, the army, which was assembled 
in Moravia, amoimted to no less than forty thousand 
men, chiefly drawn from the nnconquered parts of Bohe- 
mia, from Moravia, Silesia, and the Gei'man provinces 
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of the House of Auetiia. What to every one had ap- 
peai'ed impi'Bctic!ii)le, Waliensteia, to the astonishment 
of all Europe, had in a short time elFected. The cbarm 
of his Dame, his ti'easures, and his genius, had assembled 
thousanda in aims, where before Austria had only looked 
for hundreds. Furnished, even to superfluity, with all 
necessaries, commanded by experienced officers, and 
inflamed by enthusiasm which assured, itSelf of victoiy, 
this newly created army only awaited the signal of their 
leader to show themselves, by the braveiy of their 
deeds, worlhy of his choice. 

The duke hod fulfilled his promise, and the troops 
were ready to take the field ; he then retired, and left 
to the emperor to choose a commander. But it would 
have been as easy to raise a second ai'my like the first, 
as to find any other commander for it than Wallenstein. 
This promising army, the last hope of the empeiur, 
was nothing but an illusion, aa soon as the charm was 
dissolved which had called it into existence ; by Wal- 
lenstein it had been raised, and, without him, it sank like 
a creation of magic into its original nothingness. Ita 
officers were either bound to him as hia debtors, or, as 
his oreditoi-a, closely connected with his intereets, and 
the presei-vation of his power. The i-egiments he had 
mtruated to his own relations, creatures, and fevoritea. 
He, and he alone, could discharge to the ti'oops the ex- 
travagant promises by which they had been lured into 
bis service. His pledged word was the only security on 
which their bold expectatiflna rested ; a blind reliance on 
his omnipotence, the only lie which linked together in, 
one common life and soul the varioue impulses of their 
zea]. There was an end of the good fortune of each in- 
dividual, if he retired, who alone was the voucher of its 
fulfillment. 

However litHe Wallenstein was serious in his refusal, 
he successfully employed this means to tenify the em- 
peror into consenting to his extravagant conditions. The 
■progress of the enemy every day increased the press- 
ure of the emperor's difficulties, while the remedy was 
also close at hand ; a word from him might tei'minate 
the general embarrassment. Prince Eggenberg at 
length roceived orders, for the third and last time, nr 
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aoy cost and sacrifice, to induce hia frieod, Wallensteil), 
to accept the command. 

Ho found him «t Zuaim in Moravia, pompously sur- 
rounded by the troops, the possession of which he made 
the emperor so earnestly to long for. As a suppliant did 
the haughty subject receive the deputy of his sovereign, 
"He never could ti'ust," he said, "to a re 
command, which he owed to the emperor's 
ftod not to his sense of justice. He was now courtaa, 
because the danger hod reached iCa height, and safety 
'was hoped for from his ai'm only; but his successful 
sei-vicBS would soon cause the sei'vant to he forgotten, 
and the return of security woold btingback renewed 
ingiatitude. If he deceived the expectations formed of 
him, his long earned renown wonid be forfeited ; even 
if he fulfilled them, his repose and happiness must be 
sacrificed. Soon would envy be excited anew, and the 
dependent monarch would not hesitate, a second time, 
to make an offering of convenience to a servant whom 
he could now dispense >vith. Better for him at once, 
and voluntarily, to resign a post from which sooner or 
titer the intrigaesof his enemies would expel him. Se- 
rutity and content were to be found in the bosom of pri- 
rate life; and nothing but the wish to oblige the em- 
peror had induced him, reluctantly enough, to relinquish 
for a time his blissful repose." 

Tired of this long &rce, the minister at last assumed 
a serious tone, and threatened the obstinate duke with 
the emperor's resentment, if he persisted in his refusal. 
" Low enough had the imperial dignity," he added, 
" slooped already : and yet, instead of exciting his mag- 
nanimity by his condescension, he had only flattered his 
Eride and increased his obsljnacy. If this sacrifice had 
aen made in vain, he would not answer, but that the 
suppliant might be converted into the sovereign, and that 
the monarch might not avenge his injured dignity on his 
rebellious subjects. However greatly Ferdinand may 
have erred, the emperor at least had a claim to obe- 
dience; the man might be mistaken, but the nnonarch 
could not confess his eri'or. If the Duke of Friedland 
had suffered by an unjust decree, he might yet be rec- 
ompensed for all his losses ; the wound which it hnd 
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itself inflicted, flie hand of majesty might heal. If he 
asked secniity for his person and his dignities, the em- 
perov's equity would refuse him no reasonable deraand. 
Majesty conteRiued, adniitted not of any atonement; 
disohedienoe to its commands canceled the most brill- 
iant services. The empe oi teq lired h's services, and 
as empei'or he demanded them Whate>er price Wal- 
Ienst«in might set upon tl em tl e eoi] eror would 
readily agree to b t I e den anded obed ence, or the 
weight of his ind gnat o al o Id cinsl 13 e refraotoi'y 

Wallenstein, wl ose extens ve possess ons within the 
Austrian monarchy were ironeotarly exposed to the 
power of the emperor, was keenly sensible that this 
was no idle tlireat; yet it was not ieor that at last over- 
came his aftected reluctance. This imperious tone of 
itself was to his mind a plain. piwDof 6f the waakness and 
d^pair which dictated it; while the eniperor's readiness 
to yield all his demands convinced him that he had 
attuned the summit of his wishes. He now made a 
show of yielding to the persuasions of Eggenberg ; and 
left.him, in order to write down the conditions on which 
he accepted the commaod. 

Not without apprehension, did the minister receive 
the writing, in which the proudest of subjects had pre- 
. scribed laws to the pi-ondest of sovereigns. But how- 
ever little confidence he had in the modemtion of his 
friend, the exti'avagant contents of his writing surpassed 
even his worst expectations. Wallenstein reqaired the 
uncontrolled command over all the German armies of 
Austria and Spain, with unlimited powers U> reward and 
punish. Neither the King of Hangaiy, nor the emperor 
himself, were to appear in the army, still less to exercise 
any act of authority over it. No commission in the 
army, no pension or letter of grace, was to be granted 
oy the emperor without Wallenstein's approval. All the 
conquests and confiscations that should take place, were 
to be placed entirely at Wallenstein's disposal, to tlio 
exclnsion of every other tritmnal. Forhisoi'dinary f«y, 
an imperial hereditary estate was to be assigned him, 
with another of the conquered estates within the em- 
pire for his exti'aordinary expenses. Every Aufltrian 
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pi-ovinoe was to be opened to him if he required it in 
case of retieat. Ha further demanded tlie assurance of 
the possesaioo of the Duchy of Mecklenburg, in the 
event of a future peace ; and & formal and timely inti- 
iimtion, if it ehoutd be deemed necessary a, second time 
to deprive him of the ciMiimand. 

In vain the minister enti'eated him to moderate hia 
demands, which, if granted, would deprive the emperor 
of all authority over his own troops, and make him abso- 
lotely dependent on his general. The value placed on 
his services had been too plainly manifested ta prevent 
him dictating the price at which they were, to be pur- 
chased. If ^e pressure of circumstances compelled the 
emperor to grant hia demands, it was something more 
than a mere feeling of haughtiness and desire of revenge 
which induced the duke to make them. His plans of 
rebellion were formed : to its success, eveiy one of the 
conditions for which Wallenstein stipulated in this treaty 
with the court, was indispensable. Those plans required 
that the em peroi-- should be deprived of all authority in 
Germany, aud.be placed at the mercy of his general; 
and this object would be attained the moment Ferdi- 
nand subscribed the required conditions. The use which 
Wallenstein intended to make of hia army (widely dif- 
ferent, indeed, fi'om that for which it was intrusted to 
him), brooked not of a divided power, and still less of an 
authority superior to his own. To be the sole master 
of the will or his tivojis, he must also be the sole master . 
of their destinies ; insensibly to supplant his sovereign, 
and to tiansfer permanently to hia own |iei-son the rights 
of sovereignty, which were only lent to him for a time 
by a higher authority, he must cautionsly keep the latter 
out of the view of the army. Hence his obstinate refii- 
sal to allow any prince of the House of Austi'ia to be 
present wiih the army. The libei-ty of free disposal of 
ail the conquered and confiscated estates in the empire, 
would also aflbrd him fearful means of purchasing de- 
. pendents and instruments of his plans, and of acting the 
dictator in Germany more absolutely than ever any em- 
peror did in time of peace. By the right to use any of 
thn Austrian provinces as a place of refuge, in case of 
ne'id, he had full powei' to hold the emperor a prisoner 
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by Dieaus of bis own foccas, and witbin his own domin- 
ions; to exhaust the strength and resources of these 
eountries, and to uiidermiOe the power of Austria in its 
very foundation. 

Whatever might be the issue, be had equally secured 
his own advantage, by tiie conditions he had extorted 
■ from the emperor. If circumstances proved farorable 
to his daiing project, this treaty with the emperor faeili 
tated its esecutioQ; if, on the contrary, the course of 
things ran counter ta it, it would at least aftbrd him a 
brilliant compensation for the fiulnre of his plans. But 
how could he consider an agreement valid, which was 
extorted from him, and based upon treason I Howconld 
he hope to biod the emperor by a written agreement, in 
the fees of a law which condemned lo death every one 
who should have- the presumption to impose conditions 
upon him ? But this criminal was the most indispen- 
sable man in the empire, and Fei'dinand, well practiced 
in dissimulation, granted bim, for the present, ell he 
required. 

Atlast, then, the imperial armybad found a command- 
er-in-chief worthy of the name. Every otlier authority 
in the army, even that of the emperor himself, ceased 
from the moment "Wallenstein assumed the comnjander's 
baton, and every act was invalid which did not proceed 
from him. From the bonks of the Danube, ta those of 
the .Weser mid the Oder, was felt the life-giving dawn- 
ing of this new stai' : & new spirit seemed to inspire the 
troops of the emperor ; a new epoch of the war began. 
The papist forms fresh hopes, the Protestant beholds 
with anxiety the changed course of affairs. 

The greater the piice at which the service of the now 
general had been pui'ohased, the greater, jnsdy, were 
5ie espectotions from those which the comt of the em- 
peror entertained. But the duke was in no buiry to 
fulfill these expecfations'.. Already in the vicinity of 
Bohemia, and at the head of a formidable foree, he had 
bat to show himself there, in order to overpower the 
exhausted force of the Saxons, and brilliantly to com- 
mence his new career hy the reconquest of tbnt kingdom. 
But, contented witli harassing the enemy with indecisive 
skirmishes of his Croats, he abandoned the best part of 
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that kingdom tabepiuDdered, and moved calmly fonvard 
ia pursuit of his own seHisli plans. His design was, not 
to conquer the Saxons, but to unite with them. Exclu- 
sively occupied with this important object, he remained 
inactive, in the hope of conquering more surely by means 
of negotiation. He left no expedient untried, to detach 
this prince from tlie Swedish alliance ; and Ferdinand 
himself, ever inclined to an accommodation with this 
prince, approved of this proceeding. But the great debt 
which Saxony owed to Sweden, was as yet too freshly 
remembered to allow of such nn act of perJidy ; and even 
had the elector been disposed to yield to the tempiation, 
the equivocal ohai'acter of Wallenstein, and the bad 
character of Austrian policy, precluded any reliance in 
the integrity of its pi'omises. Notorious nb-eady as a 
treacherous statesman, he met not with fiiitli tipon the 
very occasion when, perhaps, he intended to aci. hon- 
estly ; and, moreover^ was denied, by civcurastances, the 
opportunity of proving the sinceri^ of his intentions, by 
the disclosure of bis real motives. 

He, therefore, unwillingly resolved to extoi-t, by force 
of arms, what he could not obtain by negotiation. Sud- 
denly assembling his troops, he appeared before Prague 
ere the Saxons had time to advance to its relief. After 
a short resistance, the O'oachery of some Capuchins 
opened the gates to one of his regiments ; and the gar- 
rison, who had taken refuge in the citadel, soon laid 
down their aims upon disgi-aceftil conditions. Master 
of the capital, he hoped to carry on more successfully 
bis negotiations at the Saxon court; but even while he 
was renewing his proposals to Arnheim, he did not 
hesitate to give them weight by striking a decisive blow. 
He hastened to seize the narrow passes between Aussig 
and Pima, with a view of cutting off the reti-eat of the 
Saxons into their own country ; but the rapidity of Am- 
heim's operations fortunately exti'icated them from the 
danger. After the retreat of this general, Egra and 
Leutmeritz, the last strongholds of the Saxons, sur- 
rendered to the eonqneror : and the whole Itingdom was 
restored to its legitimate sovei'eign, in less time than it 



Wallcnsteiii, less occupied with the interests of his 
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master, than -with the furtheroDce of his own plans, now 
purposed to carry the war into Saxony, and by ravaging 
his territoriea, compel the elector to enter into a private ■ 
treaty with the emperor, or rather with himself. But, 
however little accustomed he was to make his will bend 
to circumsfeiaces, he now pereeived the necessity of 
postpooiog his favorite scheme for a time, to a more 
pressing emei^enoy. While he was driving the Saxons 
from Bohemia, Oustavus Adoiphus had been gaining the 
victories, already detailed, on the Khine and the Danube, 
and earned the war through Franconia and Lusatis, to 
the fi-ontiers of Bavai'ia. Maximilian, defeated on the 
Lech, and depiived by death of Count Tilly, his best 
support, urgently solicited the empei-or to send, with all 
speed, the Duke of Friedland to his assistance, from 
Bohemia, and, by the defense of Bavaria, to avett the 
danger from Aus&ia itsetf. He also made the same 
request to Wallensteia, and entreated him, till he could 
himself come with ttie main force, to dispatch, in the 
mean time, a few i-egimenls to his aid. Ferdinand 
seconded therequestwith all his influence, and one mes- 
senger after another was sent to Wallenstoin, urging him 
to move toward the Danube. 

It now appeared how completely the emperor had 
sacrificed hia authority, hi surrendering to another the 
supreme command of his tioops. Indiffei-ent to Maxi- 
milian's entreaties, and deaf to the emperor's repeated 
commands, WaDenstein remained iuacdve in Bohemia, 
and abandoned the elector to his fate. The remem- 
brance of the evil service which Maximilian, had render- 
ed him with the emperar, at the Diet at Eatisbon, was 
deeply engi'aved on the implacable mind of the duke, and 
the elector's late attempts to prevent his reinstatement 
were no secret to him. The moment of revenging this 
aflront had now arrived, aud Maximilian was doomed to 
pay dearly for his folly, in provoking the most revenge- 
ful of men. Wallenstein maintained, that Bohemia ought 
not to be lefb exposed, and lliat Austria could not be bet- 
ter pixit^cted than by allowing the Swedish army to 
waste its stiength before the Bavarian fortresses. Thus, 
by the arm of flie Swedes, he chastised his enemy; and 
while orio place after another fell into their hands, hft 
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nilowed the elector vainly to await his an'ival at Eatisboc. 
It was only when the coinplete subjugation of Bohemia 
left him without excuse, and tho conquests of Gustavus 
Adolphus in Bavaria tbreateoed Anstj'ia itself, that he 
yielded to the preaaing enti'eaties of the electoi' and the 
emperor, and deterniined to effect the long expected 
nniOQ with the former; an event, which, according W 
the. general anticipation of the Eoman Catholics, would 
decide the late of the campaign. 

Gusiavua Adolphua, too -weak in numbers to cope 
even with Wallenstein's foi'ce alone, natui'ally dreaded 
the junction of anch powerful armies, and the little 
energy he used to prevent it was the occasion of great 
aurpi'ise. Apparently he reckoned too much on the 
hatred which alienated the leaders, and aeemed to ren- 
der their effectual cooperation improbable ; when the 
event contradicted his views, it waa too late to repair hia , 
en'or On the first ceilam intelligence he received of 
their deaigos, he hastened to the Upper Palatinate, for 
the purpose of inteiceptmg the elector : but the latter 
had aheady airived theie, and the junction had been 
effected at Egi-a 

This fiontier town had been chosen by Wallenstein, 
for the scene of his tnumph ovei hia former rival. Not 
content with haimg seen faim as it were, a suppliant at 
his feet, he imposed upon him the hard condition of 
leaving his teintones m his leat exposed to the enemy, 
and declaiing, by this long maich to meet him, the ne- 
cessity and diatreaa to which he was reduced. Even to 
this humiliation, the haughty prince patiently submitted. 
It had cost him a aevere struggle to ask for protection of . 
the man who, if his own wishes had been consulted, 
would never have had the power of gi'antjng it : bnt 
having once made up his mind to it, he was ready to 
bear all the annoyances which were inseparable from 
that resolve, and suf&ciently master of himself to put up 
with petty grievances, when an important end was in 

But whatever pains it had cost to effect this junction, 
it was equally difficult to settle the conditions on which 
it waa to be maintained. The united ai'my must be 
placed under the command of one individual, if any 
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object was to be gained by the union, and each geoeral 
WHS equally averse to yield to the superior authority of 
the otlier. If Moxiinilian rested his claim on his electo- 
ral diguity, the nobleness of his descent, and hia in- 
fluence in the empire, Wallenstein's milittoy renown, 
and the unlimited command conferred on him by the 
emperor, gave an equally strong title to it. If it was 
deeply humiliating to the pi'ide of the former to serve 
under an imperial subject, ihe idea of imposing laws on 
so imperious a spirit flatteved in the same degree 
the haughtiness of Walleastein. An obstinate dispute 
ensued, which, however, terminated in a mutual com- 
promise to Wallenstein's. advantage. To him was as- 
signed the uolimilfld command of both aiToies, pai'Mcu- 
Iftrly in battle, while the elector was deprived of all 
power of altering the ordfer of battle, or even ihe route 
of the army. He retained only the bare right of pun- 
ishing and rewai'ding his own troops, and the free use 
. of these, when not acting in conjunction with the impe- 
rialists. 

After these preliminaries were settled, the two gen- 
erals at last ventured upon an interview ; but not until 
they had mutually promised to bury the past in oblivion, 
and all the outward formalities of a reeonciliatJoo had 
been settled. According to agreement, they publicly 
embi'aced in the sight of their troops, and made mutual 
professions of friendship, while in reality the hearts of 
both were overflowing with malice. ' Masimilian, well 
versed in .dissimulation, had sufficient command over 
himself, not to betray in a single feature his i-ea! feel- 
ings ; but a malicious triumph sparkled in the eyes of 
WalieusCein, and the constraint which was visible In all 
his movemenia, beti'ayed the violence of the emotion 
which overpowered his proud sotiI. 

The combined imperial and Bavarian armies amounted 
to nearly sisty thousand men, chiefly veterans. Before 
this.foi'ce, the King of Sweden was not in a condition 
to keep the field. As his attempt to prevent their junc- 
tion had failed, he commenced a rapid retreat into Frau- 
conia, and awaited there for some decisive movement on 
the pai-t of the enemy, in. order to form his own plans. 
The position of the combined armies between the fron 
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tiers of Saxony and Bavaiia, left it for some time dotiirt- 
ful whether tlieywonld remove lie war into the former, 
or endeavor to drive tiie Swedes ttvia the Danube, and 
deliver Bavaria. Saxony had been stripped of troopi 
by Amheim, who was pui-suiog his cotiijuests in Silesia ; * 
not without a secret design, it was generally supposed, 
of fiivoring the entrance of the Duke of Friedland into 
that eiectoia.te, and of thus driving the irresolute John 
George into peace with the empeTOr, Gustavus Adol- 
phns himself, fully persuaded that Wallenstein's views 
were dii-ected against Sosocy, hastily dispatched a stiong 
reinforcement to the assistance of his confedevate, with , 
tlie intention, as soon as circumstances would allow, of 
following with the main body. But the movements of 
"Wallenstein's army soon led him to suspect that he 
himself was the object of attack ; and the dute's march 
through the Upper Palatinate placed the matter be- 
yond a doubt. The qnestion now was, how to provide 
for his own security ; and the prize was no longer his 
supremacy, but his very existence. His fertile genius 
must now supply the means, not of conquest, but of 
preservation. The approach of the enemy had sur- 
piTsedhim before he had time to concenti'ate his troops, 
which were scattered all over Germany, or to summon 
his allies to his aid. Too weak to meet the enemy in 
the £eld,.be had no choice left, but either to throw 
himself into Nuremberg, and run the risk of being shut 
up in its walla, or to sacrifice that city, and await a rein- 
forcement under tlie cannon of Donauweilh. Indilter- 
ent to danger or difficiOty, whife he obeyed the call of 
humanity orhonor, he chose the first without hesitation, 
fii-mly resolved ta buiy himself witli his whole army 
under the ruins of Nuremberg, leather than to purchase 
his own safety by flie sacrifice of his confederates. 

Measures were immediately taken to surround the 
city and suburbs with redoubts, and to form an in- 
trenched camp. Several thousand workmen imme- 
diately commenced this extensive work, and an heroic 
determination to hazard life and property in the com 
mon cause, animated the inhabitants of Nuremberg. A 
trench, eight feet deep and twelve broad, surrounded 
the whole fortification ; the lines were defended bv 
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redoubta and batteries, tlie gates by half-moons. The 
liver Pegnitz, which flows through Nuremberg, divided 
dje whole camp iato two semlcu'cles, whose comniuoi- 
cation was secured by several bridges. Above three 
hundred pieces of cannon defended the town-walls ^d 
the intrenchmeots. The peasantry from the neighbor- 
ing villages, and the inhobJtaots of Nurembei'g, assisted 
the Swedish soldiers so zealously, that on the seventh 
day theanny was able to enter the camji, and, in a fort- 
night, this gi'Oat work was completed. 

While these operations were carried on without the 
walls, Cbe magistrates of Nuremberg were busily occu- 
pied in filling iJie magazines with provisions and ammu- 
nition for a long siege. Measures were taken, at the 
same time, to secure the health of the inliabitants, which 
wns likely to be endangered by tbe conflux of so many . 
people ; cleanliness was enforeed by the strictest regu- 
lations. In oi'der, if necessaiy, to support the king, the 
7outh of the citf were embodied and li-ained to armi, 
the milida of the town considerably reinforced, and a 
new i-egiment raised, consisting of four-and-twenty 
names, accoi*ding to the lettei's of the alphabet. Gus- 
tavus had, in the mean time, called lo his assistance his 
allies, Duke William of Weimar, and the Landgrave of 
Resse Cassel ; and ordered his generals on the Rhine, 
in Thuringia, and Lower Saxony, to commence their 
march immediately, and join him y/'nh their troops tn 
Nuremberg. His army, which was encamped within 
the lines, did not amount to more than sixteen thousand 
tnen, scarcely a thhd of the enemy. 

The imperialists had, in tlie mean time, by slow 
marobes, advanced to Neumark, where WaJlenstein 
made a general review. At the sight of this formidable 
force, he could not refrain from indulging in a childish 
boast : " In four days," said he, " it will be shown 
ivhether I or the King of Sweden is to be master of the 
world." Yet, notwithstanding his superiority, he did 
nothing to faliill hia promise ; and even let slip the op- 
portunity of crushing his enemy, when the latter had 
the hardihood to leave his lines to meet him. •' Bnttlcs 
enough have been fought," was his answer to those who 
advised him to attack the king, " it is now time to Hy 
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another method." "Wallenstein s well fonnded repnta 
tion required not any of those i*ash enterprises on which 
younger soldiers 'rash, in the hope of gaining a name. 
Satisfied that the enemy's despair would dearly sell a 
victory, while a defeat \vould irretiieTably i-uin the em- 
peror's affairs, he resolved to wear out the ardor of his 
opponent 1^ a tedious blockade, and by ttius d^privbg 
him of ecery opportunity of availing himself of his im- 
petuous bravery, take from him tlie veiy advantage 
which had hitherto I'oudered hiia invincible. Without 
making any attack, therefore, he erected a strong foi-ti- 
fled camp on the other side of the Fegnitz, and opposite 
Nuremberg;' and, by this well chosen position, out ofl 
from the cityaud the camp of Guatavus all supplies 
from Fronconia, Suablo, and Thuringia- Thus he held 
in siege at once tlie city and the king, and flattered 
himself with the hope of slowly, but surely, wearing 
out by famine and pestilence tlie eoui age of his opponent, 
whpm he had no wish to encounter in tbe field 

Little awiie however of the resouicis and the 
strength ot his adveisaiy "Wallenstein had not taken 
sufficient jirecautions to avert fiom himself the fate 
he was designing fot otbeis Fioni the whole of the 
neighboimg oounti'j the penaantry had fled with then 
propeity dnd what little [Hovision lemained must be 
obstinately contested with tbe Swedes. The king spared 
the magaitines within tlie town, as long as it was possible 
to provision his army fi-om without ; and these forays 
produced constant skirmishes between the Croats and 
the Swedish cavaky, of which the soi'rounding country 
exhibited the most melancholy traces. The necessaries 
of life must be obtained sword in hand ; and the foraging 
parlies could not venture outwicfaoutanumerous escort. 
And when this supply f^Ied, the town opened its maga- 
zines to the king, but Wallensteiii had to support hia 
troops from a distance. A large convoy from Bavaiia 
was on its way tohim, withan escort of a thousand men. 
Gustavns Adolphus, having received intelligence of its 
approach, immediately sent out a I'eg^ment of cavalry 
to intercept it; and die darltness of the night favored 
the enterprise. The whole convoy, with die town -in 
which it was, fell into the hands of the Swedes; dieim- 
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jjerial escort was cut to pieces ; about twelve tl, jusand 
cattle carried off; and a tboiasand wagons, loaded with 
bread, which could not be brought away, were set on 
five. S«veii regiments, wliich WBllenEtein hfld aaotfor- 
waid to Altdorp to cover the enti'ance of the long and 
aoxiously expected coneoy, were attacked by the king, 
who had, in like laanner, ndvanced to cover the wtreat 
of his cavaliy, and routed, after itn obstinate action, being 
driven back inio tlie imperial camp,"rrith the loss of four 
hundred men. So many checks Bad difScultJes, and so 
iirm and unexpected a resistance on the part of the king, 
made the Duke of-Friedland repent that he had de- 
clined to hazard a battle. The strength of the Swedish 
camp rendered an attack impracticable; and the armed 
youth of Nuremberg served the king as a nursery from 
which he could supply his loss of ti-oops. The want of 
provisions, which began to be felt in Uie imperio! carop 
aa Btrongly as in the Swed'sh rendered it uncei'tain 
which party would be Svet compelled to give way. 

Fifteen days had the two anuies now remained in 
view of e ch othei equally defended by inaccessible 
intrenchmcnti w thoat attempting any thing more than 
slight attacks rnd unimpoita t sknniishes On both 
sides, infect oub diseases the natural consequence of 
bad food an) i nowded population had occaaioned a 
greaterlosalhan the sword And this evil daily increased 
But, at length, the long expected luccois arrived in the 
Swedish camp ; and by this strong reinforcement, the 
king was now enabled to obey the dictates of hie native 
courage,. and to break the chains which had hitheito 
fettered him. 

In obedience to his requisitions the Duke of Weimar 
bad hastily di'awti togetliei fi coipsfiom the garrisons in 
Lower Saxony and Thunngid, which, at Schweintuit 
in Fronconia, was joined by four Saxon regimentB, and' 
at Kitzingen by the coi-ps of the Rhine, whiwi the Land- 
grave of Hesse, and the Palatine of Birkenfeld, dispatch- 
ed to therelief of the king. The chancellor, Oxenstiem, 
undertook to lead this force to its destination. After 
being joined at.Windsheim by tlie Duke of Weimar 
himself, and the Swedish genei'al. Banner, he advanced, 
by rapid marches, to Pruck and Eltersdoif, where he 
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sate y Th e ufo cen e t an ounted to ea Ij tifty 
tbousa d eo H d vns attended by a Eiau ot a xty 
p ec a of cnunon a d fou tl o a ad baggage vagonB 
G latavns no v baw h self at the head of wi a n y of 
nea ly seventy thousand strong w IJ out reckoning tl e 
n ItftofN enbetg wh oh case of neceas ty could 
bi Dg no the field nbo t th -ty 1 ou a d tigl ting men 
a formidable foi-ce, opposed to another not less fonnida- 
We. The war seemed at let)gchcompiessed to the point 
of a ainglo battle, which was to decide its fearfiil issiie. 
With divided sympathiea, Europe looked with anxiety 
to this scene, wheie the whole strength of the two con- 
tending paities was fearfully drawn, as it were, to a 

If, before the arrival of the Swedish succors, a want 
of pi'ovisiona had been felr^ the evil was now feoi-fiiliy 
increased toadreadfulheightin bothcamps, for Wallen- 
steln had also received reinfoi-eements fiom Bavaria. 
Beside the one hundred and twenty thousand men con- 
fronted to each other, and more than fifty thousand 
horses, in the two armies, and beside the inhabitants of 
Nuremberg, wlioae number far exceeded the Swedish 
army, there were in tlie camp of Wallenstein about 
fifteen thousand women, with ss many drivera, and 
nearly the same number in that of the Swedes. The 
custom of the time permitled the soldier to- cany his 
family with him to the field. A number of pi'ostitutes 
followed the imperialists ; while, with tile view of pre- 
venting such excesses, Gustavus's care for the morals of 
his soldiers promoted raan-iagea. For the rising genera- 
tion, who had thia camp for tlioir home and country- 
regular military schools were established, which educated 
a race of excellent waniora, by which means the army 
might in a manner i-ecruit itself in the course of a long 
eampaign. No wonder, then, if these wandering natjons 
exhausted eveiy territory in which they encamped, and 
by their immense consumption raised the necessaries of 
life to an exorbitant price. All the milla of Nuremberg 
were msufhcient to grind the com required for each day ; 
and fifteen thousand pounds of bread, which were daUy 
deViveieil by the town into the Swedish camp, excited, 
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without allaying, ths hunger of .liie soldiers. The 
laudable exertions of the magistrates of Nuremberg 
could not pi-event the greater part of the horses from 
dying for want of forage, while the increasing mortality 
In the camp consigned more 'ttian one "hundred mea 
daily to Ihe gmve. > 

To put an end to tiiese disti'osses, Gustavus Adoiphus, 
rolying on bis numerical snperiority, left his line ^jjaj he 
twenty-flflh day, forming before the enemy in order of 
cattle, while he cannonaded the duke's camp &om three 
catteries erected on the side of the BedtuCz. But the 
duke remained immovable in Ills inti'enchmeats, and cod- 
tenteci himself with answering tbis challenge by a distant 
fire of cannon and musketiy. His plan was to wear out 
the king by his inactiviU', and by the force of fatnitie 
to overcome bis resolute detarmtnation ; and neither the 
remonsti'ances of MsKimiliaD, and the impatience of his 
ai'my, nor the ridicule of his opponent, could shake his 
purpose. Gustavus, deceived in Jiis hope of forang a 
batfSe, and compelled by his increasing necessities, n<m 
attempted impos^bilities, and resolved to storm a posi- 
tion which STt and nature liad combined to render im- 



Introsting his own camp to the militia of Nuremberg, 
on the fifly-eiglith day of his encampment (the festival 
of St. BaitholomeW), he advanced in full oi-der of battle, 
and passing the Rednitz at Furth, easily drove the en- 
emy's outposts before him. The main army of the im- 
perialists was posted on the steep heights between the 
Biber and the E«dni!z, called the Old Forli^ss and 
Altenberg; while the cainp itself, commanded by thpse 
eminences, spread out immeasurably along the plain. 
On these heights, the whole of the artillery was placed. 
Deep trenches suiTounded inaccessible redouble, while 
fiiick barrieadoes, with pointed palisades, defended the 
approaches to tiie heights, from the summits of which, 
Wallenstein calmly and securely discha^ed die light- 
nings of his arljlleiy from amid uie dark thunder-clouds 
of smoke. A destmetJve fire of musketry was m^n- 
tmned behind the breastworks, and a hundred pieces of 
cannon threatened the desperate assailant with certain 
destruction. Against this dangerous post Gustavus now 
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directed hisatWick; fivelmndred musketeei-s, supporfed 
by a few infiiatry (foi' a gi-eater cumber could cot net in 



s fuiious, the I'ssistance obstionte. Exposed 
to the wliole fire of the enemy's arlillary, and inforinte 
by tbe prospect of inevitabfe dealh, these determined 
warriors i-uabod foi'waid to storm the heights ; which, 
in an instaot coBverted into a flaming volcano, discharged 
on them a.showei' of shot. At the same mowient, the 
heavy cavalry rushed forwai'd into the openings which 
tbe artiileiy had made in the close ranks of the assail- 
ants, and divided iJiem ; till the intrepid baod, conquered 
by the. strength of nature and of man, took to flighty 
leaving a hundred dead upon the field. To Germans 
bad Gustavus yielded this post of honorJ Exasperated 
at their retraat, be now led on his Finlenders to the 
attack, thinking, by their northern coui'nge, to shame 
the cowardice of the Germans. But they, also, ai^er a 
similar hot reception, yielded to the superiority of the 
' enemy ; and a liiird regiment succeeded them to expe- 
rience tie same success. Thiswasreplacadbyafoai-th, 
a fifth, and a sixth ; so that during a ten hours' action, 
every regiment was brought to the atfack to retire with 
bloody loss fiom ihe contest. A thousand mangled 
Iradies covered the field ; yet Gustavus undauntedly 
maiutained the attack, and Wallenatein held his position 
unshaken. 

In the mean tJme, a sharp contest had taken place 
between tbe imperial cavalry and the left wing of the 
Swedes, which was posted in a thicket on the Rednita, 
with varying success, but with equal intrepidity and loss 
on both sides. The Duke of Friedland and Prince 
Bernard ofWeimar had each a horse shot under them ; 
the king himself had the sole of his boot caiiied off by a 
cannon ball. The combat was maintained with undi- 
minished obstinacy, till the approach of night separated 
the combatants. But the Swedes had advanced too far 
to retreat without hazai'd. While the king was seeking 
an officer to convey to the regiments the order to retreat, 
lie met Colonel Hepburn, a brave Scotchman, whose 
native courage alone had drawn him from the csmp to 
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share in the dniigers of the dny. OfTended with the 
king for having, not long before, prefeired a younger offi- 
cer for some post of dwiger, he haa roahh' vowed never 
again to draw his sword for the liing. To hitn Gusfa- 
Tus now addressed himself, prtusiug his courage, and 
requesting him to ordorChe regiments to retreat. " Sire," 
replied the brave soldier, " it is llie only service I can not 
refuse to your majesty ; for it is a hazaidoua one," and 
immediately hastened to carry the command. One of 
the heights aljove the old fortress had, in tlie heat of 
the action, been caiTied by the Duke of Weimai'. It 
commanded the hills and the whole camp. But the 
heavy nun which fell during the night rendered it im- 
possible t« draw Tip the cannon ; and this post, which 
had been gained with so much bloodshed, was also vol- 
nntarily abandoned. Diffident of fortune, which forsook 
him on this decisive day, the king did not venture the 
following morning to renew the attack with his exhausted 
troops ; and vanquished for the Jirst time, even because 
he was not victor, ho led back his troops over the Red- 
nitz. Two thousand dead which he left behind him 
on the field, testified W the extent of his loss; and the 
Duke of Friedland remained iinconqnered within his 

For fourteen days after this action, the two armies . 
still continued in front of each other, each in the hope 
that the other would be the first to give way. Eveiy 
day reduced their provisions, and as scarcity became 
greater, the excesses of the soldiers, rendered fiu-ious, 
exercised the wildest outrages on the peasantry. The 
increasing distress broke up all disciplme and. order in 
the Swedish camp ; and the German regiments. In par- 
ticular, distinguished themselves for the ravages ttiey 
practiced indiscriminately on friend and ibe. The weak 
band of a single individual could not pheck excesses, 
encouraged by the silence, if not the actual example, of 
flie inferior officers. These shameful breaches of dis- 
cipline, on the maintenance of which he had hitheilo 
justly prided himself, severely pained the king; and the ■ 
vehemence with which he repi-oached the German offi- 
cers for their negligence, bespoke the liveliness of his 
emotion. " Jt is you yourselves, Germans," said ho, 
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"thBt vob your nntWe country, ond rwin your own con- 
federates in the faitli. As God is my judge, I abhor 
you, I loathe you ; my bewt sinks within, even when I 
look upon you. Ye break ray orders ; ye are the cause 
that the world curses me, that the tears of poverty fol- 
bw me, that complainB ring in my ear—' The king, our 
Cviend, does us more harm than even our worst ene- 
mies.' On your accouat I have stripped my own kicg- 
flom of its treasures, and spent upon you more than 
forty tuns of gold ;* while fi-on> your German empire I 
nave not i-eceived the least nidi I gave you a share of 
aD that God had given W me ; and bad j;e regarded my 
orders, I would have gladly sltared with you all my 
future acquisitions. Your want of discipline convinces 
me of your evil intentions, whatever cause I might oth- 
ei-wise have to applaud your bravery." 

Nuremberg had exerted itself, almost beyond iia 
power, to subsist for eleven weeks the vast crowd which 
was compressed within its boundaries ; but its means 
were at length exhausted, and the king's more numer- 
ous pai'ty was obliged to determine on a retreat. By 
the casualties of war and sickness, Nuremberg had lost 
more than ten thousand of its inhnbttaots, and Gustavua 
Adolphus nearfy twenty thousand of his soldiers. The 
fields around the city were trampled down, the villages 
lay in ashes, the plundered peasantry lay faint and dy- 
ing on the highvrays ; dead bodies infected the air, and 
bad food, the exhalahons from so dense a popnlntion, 
and so roaay putvifying carensses, togelher wirh the 
heat of the Dog-days, pi^oduced a desolaOng pestilence, 
which raged among men and beasts, and long aller the 
retreat of both armies, continued to load the counti'y 
wilh misery and distress. Affected by the general dis- 
trust, and deapairing of conquering tlie steady determi- 
nation of the Duke of Friedland, Uie king broke up his 
camp on the 8ch September, leaving in Nnremberg a 
sufficient garrison. He advanced in full order of battle 
before the enemy, who remained motionless, and did 
not attempt in the least to harass his reti'eat. His route 
lay by the Aisch and Windsheim toward Neustadt, 

> A tun of gold in Sweden amounts to one hundred thonsiind 
rii dollats. 
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wheie he lialted five days to rgfreah. his troops, and also 
to be near to Nuremberg, in case the enemy should 
make an Attempt upon the town. But "WalleDsteiu, as 
exhausted as himself, had only awaited the retreat of 
the Swedes to commence his own. Five days afler- 
weid he bi-oke up his camp nt Zirndorf, and set it on 
lire A hundred colunms of smoke, nsing from all the 
buinmg villiiges in the neigkborhood, announced his re- 
treat, and showed the city the &te it had escaped. Hia 
match, which was directed on Forschiem, was marked 
by the most frightful ravages ; but he was too fai- ad- 
vanced to be overtaken by the king. The latter now 
divided his army, which the eshansted covntiy was nn- 
nlile to snpport, and leaving ono division to protect Fran 
coma, with the other he prosecuted in person his con 
quests in Bavaria. 

In the mean time, the imperial Bavarian aiiny had 
marched into the bishopric of Bamberg, where the 
Snke of Fnedland a second time mustered his troops. 
He found this force, which so lately had amounted to 
. sisty thousand men, diminished by the sword, desertion, 
and diseasp, to about twenty-fouv thousand, and of these 
a fourth were Bavarians. Thus had the encampments 
before Nuremberg weakened both pailjes more than 
two great battles would hove done, apparently without 
advancing the termination of the war, or satisfying, by 
any decisive result, the expectations of Europe. The 
king's conquests in Bavaria were, it is true, checked for 
a time by this diversion before Nuremberg, and Anstiia 
itself secured against the danger of immediate invasion ; 
but by tko retreat of the king fi-om that cily, he was 
again left at fnll liberty to make Bavaria the seat of war. 
Indifferent tovrard the fate of that country, and weary 
of the restraint which his unjon with the elector impo- 
sed upon him, the Dnke of Friedland eagerly seized the 
opportunity of separating from this burdensome associ- 
ate, and prosecuting, with renewed earnestness, hij 
favorite plans. Still adhering to his {>urpose of detach 
ing Saxony fi'om its Swedish ailiauce, he selected tha 
counlryforhis winter-quarters, hoping by his des' '" " 
presence to force the elector the more r-^'- 
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No coiijuiictui'e could be more favorable for his de- 
signs. The Saxons bed invaded Silesiii, where, rein- 
forced by troops from Braodenburg and Sweden, they 
had gnioed several advantages over the emperor'a troops. 
Silesia woold be saved by a diversion against the elector 
in bis own territories, and the attempt was the more 
easy, as Saxony^ left undefended during the war in 
Sileaia, lay open on every side to attack. The pretext 
of I'esoniug from the enemy an hereditary dominion of 
Austria, would silence the remonstrances of the Elector 
of Bavai'la, and. Tinder the mask of a paCiiotJc zeal for 
the emperor's intei'ests, Maximilian might be sacrificed 
without much difficulty. By giving up the rich countiy 
of Bavaria to the Swedes, he hoped to be left unmolest- 
ed by them in his enterprise agmnst Sasony, while the 
inci-easing coldness between Gustavus and the Saxon 
court gave him little reason to apprehend any extraor- 
dinary zeal for the deliverance of John George. Thus 
a second time abandoned by his oitful pi'oteotor, the 
elector separated from "Wallenstein at Bamberg, to pro- 
tect his defenseless temtory with the small remains of 
his troops, while (he imperial army, under Wallenstein, 
dii-ected irs mareh through Bayreuth and Coburg to- 
ward the Thuringifln Forest. 

An imperial general. Hoik, had previously been dis- 
patched into Vogtland, to lay waste this defenseless 
province with fire and sword: he was soon followed by 
Gallas, another of the duke's generals, and an equally 
iaitbful instrument of his inhuman orders. Finally, 
Pappenheira, too, was recalled ft'om Lower Saxony, to 
reiniorce the diminished army of the duke, and to com- 
plete the miseries of the devoted countiy. Ruined 
churches, villages in ashes, harvests willfully destroyed, 
femilies plundei-ed, and murdered peasants, marked the 
progress of these baihaiians, under whose scourge the 
whole of Thuringia,.Vogtland,and Meissen, lay defense- 
less. Yet this was but the prelude to gi-oMer suffer- 
ings, with which Wallenstein himself, at the head of 
the main army, threatened Saxony. After having left 
behind him fearful monuments of his fury, in his march 
through Franconia gnd Thuringia, he arrived with hia 
whole ai'my in the circle of Ijeipzig, and compelled the 
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nity, lifter a short "resistance, to suiTeader. His design 
was tfl push OQ t« Dresden, and, by the conquest of the 
whole couniry, to prescribe laws to the elector. He 
bad already appi-oacJied the Mulda, threatening to over- 

¥)wer the Saxon army, which had advanced as far as 
organ to meet him, when the King of Sweden's arrival 
at Erfurt gave an unexpected check to hia operations. 
Placed between the Sason and Swedish armies, which 
were likely to be further reinforced by the troops of 
George, Duke of Lunenbnrg, from Lower Saxony, he 
hastily retired upon Merseburg, to form a junction there 
with Count Pappenheim, and to repel the further ad- 
vance of the Swedes. 

Gustavus Adolphus bad witnessed, vi'ith great uneasi- 
nees, the arts employed by Spain ond Austria to detach 
his allies from him. The more important his alliance 
with Saxony, the more anxiety the iaconslant temper 
of John George caused him. Between himself and the 
elector, a sincere friendship could never subsist. A 
p p ouJ of his political importance, and accus- 

d consider himself as the head of his party, 
Id n t see without annoyance the interference Of a 
f g p wer in the aflaiis of the empire; and nothing, 
b t El xlreme danger of his dominions, couid over- 
th aversion with which he had long witnessed 
th p gr ss of this unwelcome intruder. The increas- 
ng fl ce of the king in Germany, his authority with 
the Protestant .states, the unambiguous piMofs which 
he gave of his ambitious views, which weire of a charac- 
ter calculated to excite the jealousies of oil the states of 
the empire, awakened m Che elector's breast a thousand 
anxieties, which the imperial emissaries did not fail 
skiilfulff to keep alive and cherish. Every orbiti'aiy 
step on the part of the king, every demand, however 
reasonable, which he addressed to the princes of the 
empire, was followed by bitter compltunts from the 
elector, which seemed to announce an approaching 
rupture. Even the generals of the two powers, when- 
ever tbey were called upon to act in common, mani- 
fested theaame jealousy as divided their leaders. John 
George's natural aversion to war, and a lingering at- 
tachment to Austria, favored the effoiTs of Arnheioi ; 
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who, maintaining a coastant coiTespondenca with Wal- 
lenateiu, labored incessantly to effect a private treaty 
between Ilia master and the emperor ; and if his repre- 
sentafjons were long disregarded, still the event proved 
that they were not altogether without effect. 

Gustavna Adolphus, uaturaHy apprehensive of the 
consequences which the defection of ao powerful an 
ally would produce on his future pi'ospects in Germany, 
spared no pains to nvert so pernicious an event ; and 
his remoDStarances had hitherto had some effect upon 
the elector. But the formidable power with which 
the emperor aeconded bis seductive proposals, and the . 
miseries which, in the case of hesitation, he threatened 
b> accumulate upon SaKony, might at length overcome 
the resolution of the elector, should he be left exposed 
to the vengeance of bis enemies ; while an indifference 
to the fete of so poweiful a confedei'ate would irrepara- 
bly destroy tlie confidence of die other allies in their 
protector. This consideration induced the king a second 
time to yield to the pressing entrealjes of the elector, 
and to sacrifice his own brilliant prospects to the safety 
of this ally. He had already resolved upon a second 
attack on Ingolstadt ; and the weakness of tlie Elector 
of Bavaria gave him hopes of soon forcing this exhausted 
enemy to accede to a neutrality. An insurrection of 
the peasantry in Upper Austria opened to him a pas- 
sage int« that country, and the capital might be in his 
possession, before WaUenstein could have time to ad- 
vance to its defense. All these views he now gave up 
for the sake of an ally, who, neither by his services nor 
his fidelity, was worthy of the sacrifice ; who, on the 
pressing occasions of common good, bad steadily adhered 
to his own selfish projects ; and who was important, not 
for the services he was expected to render, but merely 
for the injuries he had it in his power to inflict. Is it 
possible, then, to reirain from indignation, when we 
know that, in this expedition, undertaken for the benefit 
of such an ally, the great king was destined to terminate 

Biapidly assembling his troops in Franconia, he fol- 
lowed the route of WaUenstein through Thui'icgia. 
Duke Bernard of Weimar, who had been dispatched to 
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net ogftiast Pappeoheim, joined the king at Aiinstadl?, 
wlio now saw himself at the head of twenty thou-anii 
veterans. At Erfurt he took leave of his queen, who 
was not again to behold him, save in his coffin, at Weis- 
eenfela. Theii- anxious aiMeus seamed to forebode an 
eternal separation- 
He reached Naiimburg on tlie 1st November, 1633, 
before die corps, which die Dulie of Fiiedlond bad dis- 
patched for that pui'pose, could make itself master oi 
that place. The inhabitants of the surrounding country 
flocked in crowds to look upon the hero, the avenger, 
the gi'eat king, who, a year before, had firat appeai'ed in 
that cpiarter, like a guardian angel. Shouts of joy every- 
where attended his progress ; the people knelt before 
him, and straggled for the honor of tonchipethe sheath 
of his sword, or the heiu of his garment. The modest 
hero disliked this innocent tribute which a sincei'ely 
gttiteful and admiring multitude paid him. " la it not," 
said he, "as if this people would make a god of me? 
Our affwrs prosper, indeed ; but I fear the vengeance 
of Heaven will punish us for this presumption, and sooq 
enongh reveal to this deluded multitude my human 
weakness and mortality !" How amiable does Gustavas 
appear before us at this moment^ when about to leave 
us forever ! Even in the plenitude of success, he 
honoi'S an avenging Nemesis, declines that homage 
which is due only to die Immortal, and strengthens bis 
title to our tears, the nearer the moment approaches 
tliat is to call them forth .' 

In lie mean time, the Duke of Friedland had deter- 
mined to advance to meet the king, as far as Weissecfels, 
and even at the hazard of a battle, to secui-e his winter- 
quarters in Saxony. His inactivity before Nuremberg 
had occasioned a suspicion that he whs unwilling to 
measure his powers with those of the Hero of the North, 
iirid his hard-earned reputation wotdd be at stake, if, a 
second time, he should decline a battie. His present 
superiority in numbers, though much less than what it 
was at the beginning of the siege of Nuremberg, was 
etill enough to give him hopes of victory, if he could 
compel the king to give batUe before bis junction with 
the Saxons. But his present reliance was not so much 
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io Ilia numerical superiority, as in the pvedictionB of bis 
asti-ologerSetii, who had read in the stnrs that the good 
fortune of the Swedish monarch wonld decline in the 
moHth of November, Beside, between Naumbuvg and 
nr„;,.„ — R.i„ ti|ere Viss also a range of narrow defiles, 
ig, mountainous ridge, and the river Saal, 
teir foot, along which the Swedes could 
'ithout difBcolty, and which might, with 
of a few troops, he rendered almost im- 
ittacked there, the king would have no 
er to penetrate with great danger through 
commence a laborious retreaC through 
to expose the greater part of his ai'my to 
gh ft desei't country, deficient in eveir 
leir support. But the rapidity with which 
phus had taken possession of Naumbui^ 
lis plan, and it was now Wnlle ostein him- 
self who awaited the attack. 

But in this expectation he was disappointed : for-the 
king, instead of advancing to meet him at Weisaenfels, 
made preparations for inti'enching himself near Noum- 
burg, with the intention of awaiting there the reinforce- 
ments which the Duke of Lunenburg whs bringing up. 
Undecided whether to advance agtunst l3ie king through 
flio narrow passes between Weissenfels and Naumbtirg. 
or to remain inactive in his camp, he called a coancil of 
war, iu order to have the opinion of bis most expe- 
rienced generals. None of these thought it prudent to 
attack the king, in his advantageous position. On the 
other hand, the preparations which tlie tatter' made to 
fortify his camp, plainly showed that it was not his in- 
tention soon to abandon it. But the approach of winter 
rendered it impossible to piTilong the campaign, and by 
a continued encampment to exhaust the strength of the 
array, ab-eady so much in need of repose. All voices 
were in favor of immediately terminating the campaign : 
and, the moi's so, as the important city of Cologne upon 
the Rhine was threatened by the Dutch, while the 
progress of the enemy in Westphalia and the Lower 
Rhine called for effective reiofoi-cements in that quarter 
Walleo^ein yielded to the weight of the; 
and almost convinced that, at this eeaso 
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reason to apprehend nn attack i'rom tlie king, he put bis 
troops iato winter- quarters, but so tiiat, if necessary, 
tliey Blight be rapidly assembled. Count Pappenheim 
was dispatched, with great part of the army, to th« 
assistance of Cologne, with oj-ders to take possession, ou 
his mareh, of the fortress of Moritasburg, in the teiTitoiy 
of Halle. Different coipa took up their winter-qu»vters 
in the neighboring towns, to watch, on aU sides, the 
motions of the enemy. Count Colloredo guarded the 
castle ofWeiBsenfels, and Wallenstein himself encamped 
with the remiunder not far from Merseburg, between 
Flotzgaben and the Saal, from whence he purposed to 
march to Leipzig, and to cat off the coBimunication be- 
tween the SaKons na<! the Swedish army. 

Scarcely had Gustavus Adolphua been informed ol 
Pappeaheim's depai'tuve, when, suddenly breaking up 
his camp at Naumburg, he hastened with his whole 
force to attack the enemy, now weakened to one half. 
He advanced, by rapid marehes, toward Weissenfels, 
fioni- whence the news of his anival quickly reached 
tlie enemy, end gi'eatly astonished the Duke of Fiied- 
land. But a speedy resolution was DOW necessaiy; and 
the measures ofWallensteio were soon taken. Though 
he had litlle more than twelve thousand men to oppose 
to the twenty thousand of the enemy, he might hope to 
maintiun his ground until the return of Pappenheim, 
who cDutd sot have advanced farther than Halle, five 
miles distant. Messengers were hastily dispatched to 
recnil him, while Wallenstein moved forward into (he 
wide plain between the Canal and Lutzen, where he 
awaited the king in full order of battle, and, by this 
position, cut off his communication with Leipzig and the 
Saxon auxiliaries. 

Three cannon shots, fii-ed by Count Colleredo from 
the castle of Weissenfels, announced the king's ap- 



atian general, Isotani, moved forward to possess them- 
selves of the villages lying upon the Rippach. Their 
weak resistance did not impede the advance of the ene- 
my, who crossed the Rippach, near the village of tjhat 
nnnie, and formed in line below Lutzen, opposite the 
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imperialists. The h^h road wliicb goes from Weissen- 
fels to Leipzig is intersected between Luteen and Mark- 
ranstadt by me canal which extends from Zeitz to 
Merseburg, and unites the Elster with the Saal. On 
this canal rested the right wing of the imperialbts, and 
thaleft of the King of Sweden; but so that the cavalry 
of both extended themselves along tlie opposite side. 
To tie northward, behind Lutaen, was "Wallenstein'a 
right wing, and to tiie south of that town was posted 
the loft wing of the Swedes ; both armies fronted the 
high road which ran between tliem, and divided theii 
oraer of battle ; but the evening before Che battle, Wal- 
ienstein, to the gi-eat disadvantage of his opponent, had 
possessed himself of this highway, deepened die trenches 
which ran along its sides, and planted tliem with mus- 
keteers, so as to make the crossing of it both difficult 
and dangerous. Behind these again was erected a bat-, 
teiy of seven large pieces of cannon, to support the fire 
from the trenches ; and at the windmills, close behind 
Lutzen, fourteen smaller field-pieces were ranged on 
an eminence, from which they could sweep the greater 
pait of the plain. The infanti'y, divided into no more 
than live unwieldly brigades, was di'awn up at the dis- 
tance of three hundred paces from the road, and the 
cavalry covered tlie flanks. All the liaggage was sent 
to Lutzen, that it might not impede the movements of 
the ariny ; and the ammunition-wagons alone remained, 
which were placed in rear of the line. To conceal the 
weakness of the imperialists, all the followers of the 
camp and autlei-s were mounted, and posted on the left 
wing. These aiTangements were made during the 
darkness of tlia night ; and when the morning dawned, 
eveiy thing was in readiness for Uie recepUon of the 
enemj^. 

On the evening of the same day, Gustaviis AJolphus 
appeared on the opposite pltdn, and formed his troops 
in the order of attack. His disposition was the same 
as ihi^ wluch had been so successful the year before at 
Leipzig. Small squadrons of horse were interspei'sed 
among the divisions of tlie infantry, and troops of miis- 
keteew placed here and there among the cavaliy. The 
army was arranged in two lines, the Canal on the right 
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and in its leai', the high road in fi'oat, and the town, on 
tlio left. Id the center the infantry was fti'med, under 
the command of Count Brahe ; the cavaiiy on tlie 
wings ; the artillery \a front. To the German hero, 
Bernard, DuUe of Weimai-, was intrusted the command 
of the German cavaliy of the left wing ; while, on the 
rights the king led on me Swedes in person, in order to 
excite the emulation of the two nations to a noble com- 
petition. The second line was formed in the same 
manner; and behind these was placed the reserve, qom- 
manded by Henderson, a Scotchman. 

In this posiljon they awaited tte eventful dawn of 
morning, to beEin a contest, which long delay, rather 
than the probability cf decisive consequences, and the 
picked body, rather than the number of the combntanta, 
was to render so ten'ible and remai'kablS. The strain- 
ed expectation of Europe, so disappointed before Nu- 
remberg, was now to be gratified on the plains of Lut- 
zen. During the whole course of the war' two such 
genemis, so equally matched in renown and ab li j had 
liot before been pitted against each o he No e as 
f et, had daring been cooled by so a ful a 1 aza d or 
hope aoiinjited by so glorious a p ize Eu ■ope was 
next day to learn who was her grea eat ge ei I to- 
morrow, tlie lender, who had hit] e to been nv nc ble, 
must acknowledge a victor. This n orn g vas to place 
t beyond a doubt, whether the victoi es of Cnstavus at 
Leipzig and on the Lech, were owing to his own mili- 
tary genius, or to the incompetency of his opponent; 
whetoer the seiTloes of Wallenstein were to vindicate 
the emperor's choice, and justify liie high pi-ice at which 
thoy had been purchased. The Ticloiy was as yet 
doubtful, but cerbun were the labor and the bloodshed 
by which it most be earned. Evei-y private, in both 
artnies, felt a jealous share in his leader's reputation, 
and under every corslet beat the same emotions that 
isflamed the bosoms of the generals. Each army knew 
tiie enemy to which it was to be opposed : and the anx- 
iety which each in vein attempted to repress, was a con 
vineing proof of their opponent's strength. 

At last the fateful morning davmed ; but an impene- 
trable fog, which spread over the plain, delayed the at- 
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tack till noon. Kneeling in front of his lines, the king 
offered up his devotions ; and the whole nrmy, ut the 
same moment, dropping on their knees, biu'st into a 
moving hymn, accompanied by the military music. The 
king then mounted hia hoi'se, and, clad only in a ieBthern 
doublet and auilout (for a wound bo had formerly re- 
ceived prevented his wearing armor), rode along the 
ranks, to animate the courage of his troops with a joyfiil 
confidence, which, however, the foieboding pi'eseiitiment 
of his own bosom conlmdicted. "God with ns!" was 
the war-cry of the Swedes; "Jesus Maria!" that of 
the imperialists. About eleven the fog began to disr 
perse, and the enemy became visible.- At the same 
moment Liitzen was seen in flames, having been set on 
fire by command of die duke, to prevent his being out- 
flanked on that side. The chai-ge was now sounded; 
the cavalry rushed upon the enemy, and the infantry 
advanced aaninst the Wenches. 

Received by a tremendons Are of masketry and heavy 
ai'ljllery, these intrepid battalions mutntained the attack 
with undaunted courage, till the enemy's musketeers 
abandoned theh posta, ilie trenches wei'e passed, the 
battery cari'ied and turned agmnst. the enemy. They 
pressed forward with irresistible impetuosity ; the first 
of the five imperial brigades was immediately routed, 
the second soon after, and the tliird put to flight. But 
here the genius of Wallenstein opposed itself to their 
s. "With tho rapidity of lightning he was on the 
rally his discomfited troops; and his powerful 
wora was itself snfiicieot to stop tiie flight of the fugi- 
tives. Supported by three regiments of cavaliy, the 
vanquished brigades, forming anew, faced the enemy, 
and pressed vigoi'ously into the bi-oken ranks of the 
Swedes. A murderous conflict ensued. The nearness 
of the enemy left no room for firearms, the fury of the 
attack no time for loading; man was matched to man, 
the useless musket exchanged for the sword and pike, 
and science gave way to desperation. Overpowered by 
numbers, the wearied Swedes at last retired beyond the 
trenches ; and the captured batteiy is again lost by the 
retreat, A thousand mangled bodies ah-eady strewed the 
plain, and as yetnot a single step of ground had been won. 
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III the meno time tbe king's right wing, led by him 
self, had &][on upon the enemy's left. The iil'st jmpet 
uous Bhoolt of tbe heavy Finland ciiii'assiers disperaeii 
the lightly mounted Poles and Croala, who were posted 
here, and their disorderly flight spread teriw and non- 
fusion nmong tbe rest of the caialry. At this moment 
notice was bfoughC the king, that his infantiy were re- 
ti-eiitiDg over tbe ti'enches, and also ttiat his lefb wing, 

exposed to a severe tire from the enemy's cannon post- 
ed at the windmills, ■was beginning to give way. With 
rapid decision he committed to General Horn the pur- 
suit of tbe enemy's left, while he flew, at the head of 
the regiment of Steinbeck, to repmr the disorder of hia 
right wing. His noble charger bore him with the ve- 
locity of lightning across the trenches, but'the squadrona 
that followed could not coihe on with the Same speed, 
and only a few horsemen, among whom was Francis 
Albert, Duke of Saxe-Lauenburg, were able to keep up 
with the king. He rode directly to the place where his 
iafantty were most closely p-essed, and while he was 
reconnoitiing the enemy's line for an exposed point of 
attack, the shortness of his sight unfortunately led him 
V>o close to their ranks. An imperial gefreytev,* re- 
marking that every one respectfully made way for him 
as he rode along, immediately ordered a musketeer to 
take aim at him. "Fire at him yonder," said he, "that 
must be a m^i of consequence." The soldier fired, and 
the king's left arm was shattei'ed. At that moment his 
squadron came hurrying up, and a confused cry of "the 
king Weeds '. the king is shot !" spread terror and con- 
sternation through all the ranks. " It is nothing — fol- 
low me," cried lie king, collecting his whole strength ; 
but overcome by pain, and nearly fainting, he requested 
the Duk§ of Lanenburg, in French, to lead him unoI>- 
served out of the tujnult. While the duke proceeded 
towanl tbe right wing with the king, making a long cir- 
cuit to keep this discouraging sight fi'om the disordered 
infautiT, his majesty reeeivea a second shot through the 
buck, which deprived him of his remaining strength. 
"Brother," s)ud he, with a dying voice, "I have enough! 
watching duty, nearly cor 
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look only to your own life." At the s! 
fell fvom hia hoi'se pierced by several more shots ; ond 
abandoned by all bis attendants, he breartied his last 
amid the plundering hands of ihe Croats. His charger, 
flying without iis rider, and covered with blood, soon 
made known Hi the Swedish cavalry tlie tdll of their 
king. They i-ushed madly forward ta rescue his sacred 
remains from the hands of the enemy. A muideious 
conflict ensued over Ihe body, till his mangled remains 
were buried beneath a heap of slain. 

The moui'nful tidings soon ran through the Swedish 
aiiny; but, instead of destroying the courage ot these 
brave ti'Oops, it but excited it into a new, a wild, and con 
suming flame. Life had lessened in value, now that 
the most saci'ed life of all was gone ; death had no ter- 
rors for the lowly since the anointed head was not 
spared. With the fury of lions the Upland, Smaland, 
Finland, East and West Gothland regiments rushed a 
second time upon the left wing of the enemy, which, 
already making but feeble resistance to General Horn, 
was now entirely beaten from the field. Bernard, Duke 
of Saxe- Weimar, gave to the bereaved Swedes a noble 
leader in his own persou ; and the spirit of Gastavtis 
led his victorious squadrons anew. The left wing quick- 
ly formed ag^n, and vigorously pressed the light of the 
imperialists. The artiUery at the windmills, which had 
rnaintained so murderous a fire upon the Swedes, was 
paptnred and turned against the enemy. The center, 
also, of the Swedish infanljy, commanded by the duke ' 
and Kuyphausen, advanced a second time against the 
trenches, which they successfiilly passed, and letook 
the battery of seven cannons. The attack was now re- 
newed with redoubled fury upon the heavy battalions ot 
the enemy's center ; then' resistance became gradually 
less, and chance conspired with Swedish valor to com- 
plete the defeat The imperial powder-wagons took 
fire, and, with a ti'emendous explosion, grenades and 
bombs filled the air. The enemy, now in confusion, 
thought they were attacked in the rear, while the 
Swedish brigades pressed them in front. Their cour- 
age began to fail them. Their left wing was already 
beaten, their right wavering, and then' artillery in the 
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enemy's hands. Tho battle seemed to fae almost de- 
cided ; nnotlier moment would decide tlie fata of the 
day, when Pappenheim appeared on the field, wifh his 
cuh'asaiers and dragoons ; ail the advantages ah:eady 
gained were lost, and the battle was to be fought anew. 
The order which recalled that geDeral to Lntzen , 
had reached him in Halle, while his tjoops were sSIl 
pIundeiiiDg the towo. It was impoEsible to collect the 
seatteretl iofantry witto that rapidity which the urgency 
of the order and Pappenheim's impatience required. 
Without waiting for it, therefore, he ordered eight regi- 
ments of cavalry to moant ; and at their head he gallop- 
ed at fall speed for Lntzen to share in the battle. He 
aiTived in time to witness the flight of the imperial right 
wing, which Guslavus Horn was driving from the field, 
and to be at first involved in their ront. But with rapid 
presence of mind he rallied the flying troops, and led 
them once more against the enemy. Carried away by 
his wild bravery, and impafent to eoeounter the king,, 
who he supposed was at the head of this wing, he bniat 
fiiriously upon the Swedish ranks, which, exhausted by 
rictoty, and inferior in numbers, were, after a noble 
resistance, overpowered by this fresh body of ene- 
mies. Pappenheim's unexpected appearance revived 
the drooping courage of the imperialists, and the Duke 
of FriedJand quickly availed himself of the favorable 
moment to re-form his line. The closely sen'ied bat- 
talions of the Swedeswere, after atremendous conflict, 
.again driven across the trenches ; and the battery, which 
had been twice lost, agmn rescued from their hands. 
The whole yellow regiment, the finest of all that dis- 
tinguished themselves in this dreadfiil day, lay dead on 
the field, covering the ground almost in the same excel- 
lent order which, when alive, they maintained with such 
myielding courage. The same fete befell another regi- 
nent of blues, which Count Piccolomini attacked with 
he imperial cavalry, and cut down after a desperate 
■ontest. Seven timea did this intrepid general renew 
Ae attack ; seven horses were shot under him, and he 
bimself was pierced with six musket balls ; yet he would 
nut leave the field, until ha was carried along in the geu- 
eial rout of the whole ai'my. Wailenslein himself was 
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seen ridiDg througli his ranks with cool inlrepidity, aini^ 
a shower of balls, assisting the distressed, encouvagiiig 
the voiiant with praise, and the wavering by his fearful 
glance. Around and close by him his men were falling 
thick, and his own manlle was pei-forated by several 
shots. But avenging destiny this day protected that 
breast, for which another weapon was reserved ; on the 
same field where the noble GSustavua expired, Wallen- 
Btein was not allowed to terminate his guilty career- 
Less fortunate was Pappenheim, the Telamon of the 
army, the bravest soldier of Austria and the Church. 
An ardent desire to encounter the king in person car- 
ried this daring leader into the thickest of the fight, where 
he thought his noble opponent was most surely to be met. 
Gustavus had also expressed a wish to meet his brave 
antagonist, but ttese hosUIe wishes remained nngrati- 
fied ; deatii first brought together fliese two great heroes. 
Two musket-balla pierced the breast of Pappenheim i 
and his men forcibly carried hira from the field. While 
they were conveying him to the rear, a murmur reached 
him,, that he whom he had sought, lay dead upon the 

Slain. When the ti'uth of the report was confomed to 
im, his look became brighter, his dying eye sparkled 
with a last gleam of joy. "Tell the Duke of Fried- 
land," said he, "that I lie without hope of life, but that 
I die happy, since I know that the implacable enemy of 
my religion has fallen on the same day." 

With Pappenheim, the good fortune of the imperial- 
ists departed. The cavaliy of flie right wing, already 
beat«n, and only rallied by his exertions, no sooner 
missed their victorious leader, than they gave wp every 
thing for lost, and abandoned the field of battle in spirit- 
less despair. The right wing fell into the same confu- 
sion, with the exception of a few regiments, which the 
bravery of their colonels, Gota, Terzky ,Colieredo, and 
Piocolomini, compelled to keep their ground. The 
Swedish infantry, with prompt determination, profited 
by the enemy's confusion. To fill up the gaps which 
death had made in the frontline, they formed both lines 
into one, and with it made the final and decisive charge. 
A third timo they crossed the tj-enches, and the tbii-d 
time they captured the battory. The sun was setting 
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when the two liaea closed. The aaife gi-ew hotter as 
it drew to an end ; the last effiirts of stroiigtli were mu- 
tually exerted, aod skill and courage did their utmost to 
repair, in these precious moments, the foitune of the 
day. It was in vain ; despair endows every one with 
superhuman strength ; no one can conquer, no one will 
give way. The art of war seemed to exhaust its powers 
on one side, only to unfold some new and unti-ied master- 
piece of skill on the other. Night and darkness at Inst 
put an end lo the fight, before die fury of the comba- 
tants was exhausted; and the contest only ceased, when 
no one could any longer find an antagonist. Bofli armies 
separated, as if by tacit agreement ; the trumpets 
sounded, and each paily, claiming the victory, quitted the 
field. 

The artillery on botli sides, as the horses could not be 
found, remained all night upon the field, at once flie re- 
ward, and the evidence of victory, to him who should 
hold it. Wallenstein, in his haste to leave Leipzig and 
Saxony, forgot to remove his part. Not long after the 
battle was ended, Pappenheim's infantry, who had been 
nnabie to follow the rapid movements of their general, 
and who amounted to six regiments, mai'ched on the 
field, but the work was done. A few hours earlier, so 
considerable a reinforcement would, perhaps, have de- 
cided the day in fevor of the imperialist ; and, even now, 
by remaining on the field, they might have saved the 
duke's artillery, and made a prize of that of the Swedes. 
But they had received no oiders to act ; and, uncertain 
as to Ihe issue of the battJe, they retired to Leipzig, 
where they hoped to join the main body. 

The Duke of Friedland had retreated thilJier, and was 
followed on the morrow by the scattered remains of hia 
army, without artillery, without coloi-s, and almost with- 
out arms- The Duke of Weimar, it appears, after the 
toils of this bloody day, allowed the Swedish array some 
repose, between LuCzen and Weissenfels, near enough 
to the field of battle to oppose any attempt the enemy 
might make to recover it. Of the two armies, more 
than nine thousand men lay dead ; astill greater number 
were wounded, and among the imperialists, scarcely a 
man escaped from the field uninjured. The entire pin li;. 
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from Lutzeo to the Canal, was streweJ with the wound- 
ed, the dying, and the dead. Many of the jirincipal 
DobiliCy had fullan on both aides. Kveii the Abbot of 
Fuida, who had mingled in the combat hs a speolator, 
pfiid for his curiosity, and his ill-tdtned zeal, with his life. 
History sBys nothing of prisoners ; a further proof of 
the animosity of tho combatants, who neither gave nor 
took quarter. 

Pappeoheini died the next day of his wounds at Leip- 
Big; an irreparable Joss to (he imperial army, which this 
orave wai'rior had so often led on to victory. The battle 
of Prague, where, together with Wallenstein, he was 
present as colonel, was the beginning of his heroic career. 
Dangerously wounded, with a few troops, he made im 
impetuous attack on a regiment of the enemy, and lay 
foi- several hours mixed with the dead upon the field, 
beneath the weight of his hoi'se, till he was discovered 
by some of his own men in plundering. With a small 
force he defeated, in three different engngements, the 
rebels in Upper Auslria, though forty thousand strong. 
At the battle of Lei[raig, he for a long time delayed the 
defeat of Tilly by his braveiy, and led the arms of the 
emperor, on the Elbe and the Rhine, to victory. The 
wild, impetuous fire of his temperament, which no dan- 
ger, however apparenE, could cool, or impossibilities 
check, made him the most powerful arm of the imperial 
force, but unfitted him for acting at its head. The battle 
of Leipzig, if Tilly may be believed, was lost througll 
his rash, ardoi'. At the destruction of Magdeburg, lis 
hands were deeply steeped in blood : war rendered 
savage and ferocious his disposition, which had been cul- 
tivated by youthful studies and various ti'avels. On his 
forehead, two red streaks, like swoi-ds, were percepti- 
ble, with which nature had marked him at his very birth. 
£ven in his later years, ^ese became visible, as oflen as 
his blood was stiired by passion ; and superstition easily 
persuaded itself, that the future destiny of the man was 
thus impressed upon the forehead of the child. As a 
iaitbful servant of the House of Austria, he had the 
strongest claims on the gratitude of both its lines, but 
he did not survive to enjoy the most brilliant proof of 
Oir.'ir regard. A messenger was already on his way from 
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Madrid, bearing to him dio order of tlie Golden Fleece, 
when deatb overtook bim st Leipzig. 

Though Te Deutn, in all .Spauiah and Austrian lands, 
was sung in honoi of a victory, WaUenstein himself, by 
the haste with which he quitted Leipzig, and soon ofler 
all Saxony, and hy i enouncing hio originnl design of fix- 
ing thei^e his wintei quBitfi's, openly confessed his de- 
feat. It is true he made one more feeble attempt to 
dispute, even in hia flight, the honor of victory, fay send- 
ing out his Croats next inoining to the field ; but the 
Bight of the Swedish army di aw n up in order of battle 
immediatflly dispersed these flying bands, nod Duke 
Bernaid, by keeping possession of the field, and soon 
after by the capture of Leipzig, maintained indisputably 
his claim to the title of victor. 

But it was a dear conquest, a dearer triiinioh ! It was 
not till the fury of the contest was over, Mat the full 
weight of the loss sustjiined was felt, and the shout of 
triumph died away into a silent, gloomy despair. He, 
who had led ihem to the charge, returned not with theiM : 
there he lies upon the field which he had won, mingled 
^yiih the dead bodies of the common crowd. After. a 
Jong and almost fruitless search, the corpse of the king 
was discovered, not far from the great stone, which, for 
a hundred years before, had stood between Lutzen and 
the Canal, and which, from the memorable disaster of 
that day, still bears the nameof the Stone of the Swede. 
Covered with blood and wounds, so as scarcely to be 
recognized, trampled beneath the hoi'ses' hoofs, stripped 
by the iTide hands of plunderers of its ornaments and 
clothes, his body was drawn from beneath a heap of 
dead, conveyed to Weissenfels, and there delivered up 
to the lameulations of his soldiers, and the last embraces 
of his queen. The first tribute had been paid to revenge, 
and blood had atoned for the blood of the monarch ; but 
now affection assumes its rights,and tears of grief must 
flow for the man. The universal sonow absorbs all- 
individual woes. The generals, still stupefied by the un- 
expected blow, stood speechless and motionless around 
his bier, and no one trusted himself enough to contem- 
plate the full extent of their loss. 

The emperor, we ato told by IQievenhuUer, ahowod 
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sympturas of deep, and nppcivently sincere feeling, at the 
Bigfat of the king's doublet stained with blood, which had 
been stripped from him during the faattJe, aud carried to 
Vienna. " Willingly," said ho, " would I have granted 
to the unfortunate prince a longer life, and a safe retarn 
to his kingdom, had Germany been at peace." But 
when a trait, which is nothing more than a proof of a 
yet lingering humanity, aiid which a mere regard to ap- 
pearances and even aelf-love, would have extorted ftom 
the most insensible, and the absence of which could exist 
only in the most inhuman heart, has, by a Koman Cath- 
olic writer of modern times and aclinowledged merit, 
been made the subject of the highest enlogium, and 
compared with the magnanimous tears of Alexander, for 
the iWl of Darios, it excites our disti'Ust of the other vir- 
tues of the writer's hero, and, what is still worse, of his 
own ideas of moral dignity. But even such praise, 
whatever its amount, is much for one, whose memory 
his biographer has to clear from the suspicion of being 
privy to the assassination of a king. 

It was scarcely to be expected that the strong leaning 
of mankind to Ihe marvelous, would leave to Ihe com- 
mon course of nature the glory of ending the career of 
Gustavus Adolphus. The death of so forroidnljle a 
rival was too important an event, for the emperor, not to 
excite in his bittei' opponent a ready suspicion, that what 
was so much to his interests, was also the result of hia 
instigation. For tiie execution, however, of this dark 
deed, the emperor would require the aid of a foreign 
arm, and this it was generally believed he had found in 
Francis Albert, Duke of Saxe-Lauenbnrg. The rank 
of the latter permitted him a free access to the king's 
person, while it at the same time seemed to place him 
above the suspicion of so foul a deed. This prince, 
however, was, in fiict, not incapable of this atrocity, aud 
he had, moreover, sufficient motives for its commission, 

Francis Albert, the youngest of four sons of Fran- 
cis II., Duke of Lanenburg, and related, by the motiier's 
side, to the race of Vasa, had, in his eaily years, found 
a most friendly reception at the Swedish court. Some 
oti'ense which ho had committed against Gustavus AdoJ- 
phua, in the queen's chamber, was, it Is swd. repaid by 
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this fiery youth witb a box on tbe ear; which, though 
immediaWly repeated of, and amply apologized for, laid 
the fouudation of an iiTecoueilable hate in llie vindictive 



& regiment, and formed a close intimacy witii Wallen- 
steln, and condescended to be the instrument of a secret 
negotiation with the Saxon court, wiiich did little honor 
to his rank. Without any stifficient cfiuse being as- 
signed, he suddenly quilted the Austrian service, and 
appeared in the king's camp at Nuremberg, to offer his 
services as a volunteer. By his show of zeal for the 
Prot«Btant cause, and prepossessing and flattering de- 
portment, he gained the heart of the king, who, warned 
in VMn by Osenstierji, continued to lavish his favor and 
■friendship on thia suspicious new-comer. The battle of 
Lntzen soon followed, in whicl) Francis Albert, likean 
evil genius, kept close to the king's side, and did not leave 
bim till he fell. He owed, it was thought, his own 
safety amid the fire of the enemy, to a green sash 
whicn he wore, the color of the imperialists. He was 
at any rate &o first to convey to his fi'iend Wallenstein 
the inteDigence of the king's death. After the battle, 
he exchanged the Swedish service for the Saxon; and, 
after iha murder of WaUenslein, being charged with 
being an accomplice of that general, he only escaped the 
Bworf of justice by abjuring his iaith. His last appear- 
ance in life was as commander of an imperial army in 
Silesia, where he died of iJie wounds he had received 
before Schweidnitz. It requires some effort to believe 
in the innocence of a man, who had run through a 
career like this, of the act charged against him ; but, 
however great may be the moral and physical posaibility 
f h mit g ch a crime, it must still be allowed 

h h rlain grounds for imputing it to him. 

C vu Ad Ipl it is well known, exposed himself 
d 1 k h meanest soldier in his army, and 

h h d f 11, he, too, might naturally meet his 

d h H w hed him, remmns, indeed, buried in 

my y b b more than anywhere, does the mas- 
ppl \ 1 e the ordinaiy course of things is 

fully sufficient to account for the fact, the honor of 
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human natLire ought not to be stained by any suspicion 
of moral ati'ocity. 

But by whatevev hand he fell, his esEi-aovdinaiy des- 
tiny mnsl appear, a great interposition of Providence. 
History, too often confined to the ungrateful task of 
analyzing the uniform play of human passions, is occa- 
sionally rewai-ded by the appearance of events, which 
strike like a hand from heaven into the nicely adjusted 
machinery of human plans, and carry the contemplative 
laind to a higher order of things. Of this kind, is (he 
sadden retirement of GustaTUs Adolphus from &ie 
scene ; stopping for a time the whole movement of the 
political machine, and disappointing all the calcidations 
of human prudence. Yesterday, the very soul, the gi'eat 
and animating principle of his ov^n creation ; to-day, 
struck unpitiSily to the ground in the very midst of his 
eagle flight ; untimely torn from a whole world of gi'eat 
designs, and from the ripening harvest of his expecta- 
tions, he left his bereaved parly disconsolate ; and the 
proud edifice of his past greatness sunk into ruins. The 
Protestant party had identified its hopes with its invin- 
cible leader, and scai'cely can it now separata them 
from him ; with him they now fear all giMd fortune Is 
buried. But it was no longer the benefactor of Ger- 
many who fell at liuizen: the beneficent part of his 
career, Gustavns A-doIphus had already terminated ; and 
now th.e gi-eatest service .which he could render to the 
liberties of Germany was — to die. The all-engrossing 
power of an individual was at an end, but many came 
forvrard to essay their strength ; tlie equivocal assistance 
of an over-powerful protector, gave place to a' more 
noble self-exertion on the part of the estates ; and those 
who were formerly the mere instruments of his ag- 
grandizement, now began to work for themselves. They 
now looked to tlieir own exertions for the emancipation, 
which could not bo I'eceived without danger from the 
hand of the mighty ; and the Swedish power, now inca- 
pable of sinking into the oppressor; was henceforth re- 
stricted to the more modest part of an ally. 

The ambition ot the Swedish monarch aspired nn- 
que'Jtionably to establish a power within Germany, and 
to Bttam a fiim footmg in the center of the empire, 
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■which was incousisteDtwilii the liberties of lie estates 
His Hirn was the imperial crov/n ; and this dignity, sup 
ported by his power, and maintained fay his energy and 
activity, would in his hauds be liable to more abuse than 
had ever beau feared from the House of Austria. Bom 
in a foreign couuti^, educated in the maxims of arbitrary 
power, and by piinciples and enthusiasro a determined 
enemy to popery, he was ill qualified to maintain invio- 
late the constitution of the German states, or to respect 
their liberties. The coercive homage which Augsijurs, 
with many other cities, was forced to pay to the SwediA 
Cl'own, bespoke the eonqaeror, rather than the protector 
of the empire ; ond this town, prouder of the title of a 
royal city, than of the higher dignity of the freedom of 
the empire, flattei'ed itself with the anticipation of be- 
coming the capital of his future kingdom. His ill dis- 
guised attempts upon the Electorate of Menta, which 
he lirst intended to bestow upon the Elector of Bran- 
denburg, as ihe dower of his daughter Christina, nnd 
ai^erward destined for his cliancellor and friend Oxeu- 
stiern, evinced plmnly what liberties he was disposed to 
telle with (he constitution of the empire. His allies, the 
Protestant princes, had claims on his gratitude, which 
could be satisfied only at the expense of their Eomon 
Catholic neighbors, and particularly of tlie immediate 
ecclesiastical chapters ; and it seems probable a plan was 
earlyfovmed for dividing the conquered provinces (after 
the precedent of the barbarian hoides who oveirnn the 
German empire), as a common spoil, among tSe Ger- 
man and Swedish confederates. In his treatment of 
the elector palatine, he entirely belied the magnanimity 
of the hero, and forgot the sacred character of a pro- 
tector. The palatinate was in bis hands, and the obli- 
gations botii of jnstico and honor demanded its full and 
immediate restoration to the legitimate eoveroign. But, 
by a EubUlty unworthy of a great mind, and disgraceful 
to die honorable telle of pi'otector of the oppressed, he 
eluded that obligation. He treated the palatinate as a 
conquest wrested from the enemy, and thought tiiaC 
this circumstance gave him a right to deal witii it as he 
pleased. He surrendered it to the elector as a favor, 
not as a debt ; and that, too, as a Swedish fief, fettered 
Z 
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by conilitions which diminished half its value, and de- 
graded this unfoituiinte prince ioto a humble vassal of 
Sweden. One of these coaditions obliged the elector, 
nftei- the conclusion of the war, to faiuiBh, along with 
the otiier princes, his contribution toward ihe mainte- 
oajice of the Swedish army, a condition which plainly 
indicates the fate which, in the event of the ultimt^ 
success of the king, awaited Germany. His sudden 
disappearance secured the liberties of Germany, and 
saved his reputation, while it probably spared him Ihe 
mortificnEion of seeing his own allies in arms against him, 
and all tixB fruits of his victories torn from bim by a dis- 
advantageous peace. Saxony was already disposed to . 
abandon him, Denmark viewed his success with alarm 
and jealousy ; and even France, the firmest and most 
potent of his allies, terrified at the rajrid growth of hia 
power, and die imperious tone which he assumed, looked 
around at the veiy moment he passed Ihe Lech for 
foreign alliances, in order to check the progress of the 
Goths, and restore to Europe the balance of power. 



BOOK IV. 

The weak bond of union, by which Gustavus Adol- 
phus continued to hold together the Protestant members 
of the empire, was dissolved by his death ; the allies 
were now again at liberty, and their alliance, to last, 
must be formed anew. By the former event, if un- 
remedied, they would lose all the advantages they had 
gained at the cost of so. much bloodshed, and expose 
themselves to tlie inevitable danger of becoming one 
after the other the prey of an enemy, whom, by tlieii 
union alone, they had been able to oppose and to master. 
Neither Sweden, nor any of the states of the empire, 
nras singly a mal^h with the emperor and the League ; 
and, by seeking a peace under the present state of 
things, they would necessarily be obliged to receive 
laws from the enemy. Union was, therefore, equally 
indispensable, either for concluding a peace or coudou- 
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Ing the war. But a peace, souglit under tlie present 

the allied powers. "With the death of Gustavua Adol- 
phaa, the eaeray had formed new hopes : and however 
gloomy might be the siCnation of )iis affairs atier the 
battief of Lutzea, still the death of his dreaded rival -was 
an event too disastrous to die allies, and too favorable 
for the emperor, not to jusljfj him in entertiuning the 
most briUiant expectations, and not to encourage him to 
the prosecution of the war. Its inevitable consequence, 
for the moment at least, must be want of union among 
the allies, and what might not the empeior and the 
Leagcio gain &om such a division of their enemies ? 
He was not likely to sacrifice such prospects; as the 
present turn of aliairs held out to him, for any peace, 
not highly beneficial to himself; and such a peace the 
allies would not be disposed to accept. They naturally 
determined, therefore, to continue die war, and for this 
purpose, the maintenance of the existing union was ac- 
knowledged to be indispensable. 

But how was this union to be renewed ? and whence 
were to be derived the necessaiy means for continuiog 
the wai'? It was not the power of Sweden, but the 
talents and personal influence of ita late king, which had 
given him so overwhelming an ipfluence in Germany, so 
great a command over the minds of men ; and even he 
nad innumerable difficulties to overcome, before he could 
establish among the states even a weak and wavering 
alliance. With his death vanished all, which his per- 
sonal qualities alone bad rendered practicable ; and the 
mutual obiigatioa of the states seemed to cease with the 
hopes on which it had been founded. Several impa- 
tiently threw off the yoke which had alwtiys been irk- 
some ; others hastened to seize the helm which they 
had unwillingly seen in the hands of Guetavus, but 
which, during his lifetime, they did not dare to dispute 
with him. Some were tempted, by the seductive 
promises of the emperor, to abandon the alliance ; 
othem, oppressed by the heavy burdens of a fouiteen 
years' war, longed for the 3'epose of peace, upon any 
cenditions, however ruinous. The generals of the array, 
partly German princes, acknowledged no common head, 
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and no one would stoop to receive orders from soother 
Unanimity vanished alike from the cabinet and the 
field, and their common weal was threatened withTuin, 
hy the spint of disunion. 

Gustftviis had left no raala heir to the crown of Swe- 
den : his daughter Christina, then six years old, was 
the natural heir. The unavoidable weakness of a re- 
gency suited ill with that energy and resolution, which 
Sweden would be called upon to display in this tiying 
conjuncture. The wide-i'e aching mind of Gustavus 
Adolphus had raised this unimportant, and hitherto un- 
known kingdom, to a. I'ank ahiong the powers of Eurape, 
which it could not retain without the fortune and genius 
of its author, and from which it could not recede, with- 
out a humiliating confession of weakness. Though the 
German war had been conducted chiefly on the re-. 
EonrceB of Gerjiiany, yet even the small contribution of 
men and money, which Sweden furnished, had sufficed 
to exhaust the finances of tliat pooi' kingdom, and the 
peasantiy groaned beneath the imposts necessarily laid 
upon them. The plunder gained in Germany enriched 
only a few individuals, among the nobles and the sol- 
diers, while Sweden itself remmned poor as before. 
For a time, it is true, the national glory reconciled the 
subject fo these burdeos, and the-sums exacted seemed 
but as a loan placed at interest, in the fortunate hand 
of Gustavus Adolphus, to bo rioldy repaid by the grate- 
ful monarch at the coaclusion of a glorious peace. But 
with the king's death this hope vanished, and the deluded 
people now loudly dematlded relief from their burdens. 
But the spirit of Gusfavus Adolphus still hved in the 
men to whom he had confided the administration of the 
kingdom. However dreadfu] to them, and unexpected, 
was the intelligence of his death, it did not deprive them 
of their manly courage ; and the spirit of ancient Rome, 
under the invasion of Brennus and Hannibal, animated 
this noble assembly. The greater the price, at which 
these hard-gained advantages had been purchased, the 
less readily could they reconcile themselves to renounce 
Hiem : not unrevenged was a king to be sacrificed. 
Called on to choose between a doubtful and exhausting 
war, and a profitable but disgraceful peace, tlie Swedish 
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c-.ttQcU <tf State boldlf eapouneii the ^e of danger and 
lionor : and with agreeabie surprise, men beheld tbk 
veneraiile suniite actiog iritli all the energy luld entbu- 
siaatu of youth. SorrouDded with watchful eoemies, 
bo^ withm and without, aad tbreatened ou every side 
with dnnger, they anoed themselves against tbem all, 
with equal prudence and heroism, and labored to extend 
their kingdom, even at the momeot when they had to 

The deceaaa of the king, and the minority of his 
daughter Christina, renewed the claims of Poland to 
the Swedish throne ; and King Ladialaus, the sun of 
Sigismund, spared no inlrigaes to gHin a parly in Swe 
den. On this ground, the regency last no time in pro- 
claiming the youDg queen, and arranging the adminis- 
tration of the regency. All the officers of the kingdom 
were summoned to do homage to their new princess ; aU 
correapoQdence with Poland prohibited, and the edicts 
of previous monarchs against the heirs of Sigismund, 
confiiToed by a solemn act of the nation. The alliance 
With the Czar of Muscovy was earefully renewed, in 
order, by the u'ma of this prince, to keep the hostile 
Poles in check. The death of Gustavus Adolphas had 
put an end to the jealousy of Denmark, and removed 
the grounds of alarm which had stood in the way of a 
good understanding between the two states- The rep- 
resentations by whicli the enemy sought to stir np 
Christian IV, against Sweden were no longer listened 
to ; and the strong vdsh the Danish monarch entertained 
for the marriage of his son Utick with the .young 
princess, combined, with the dictates of a sounder pol- 
icy, to incline him to a neuti'ality. At the same lame, 
Eo^and, Holland, and France came forward with the 
gratifying assurances to the regency of continued friend- 
ship and support, and enconraged them, with one voice, 
to prosecute with activity the war, which hitherto had 
been conducted with so much glory. Wbat«cer reason 
France might have to congratulate ilself on the death of 
(he Swedish conqueror, it was as fully sensible of the 
expediency of mainttuning the aQi&nce with Sweden. 
Without exposing itaelf le great danger, it could not 
allow the power of Sweden to sink in Germany. Want 
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» own. would either drive Sweden lo 
conclude a hast J aud disadvantageous peace with Austria, 
and then all the past efforts tollower tbe~S"acendeDcy of 
tbiB dangerous power would be thrown away ; or neces- 
sity and despair would drive the armies lo extort from 
the Roman Catholic states the means-of support, and 
France would then be regarded as the betrayer of those 
very stales, who had placed themselves under her pow- 
erful prnieclioo. The death of Gustnvus, fat from 
breiiking up the alliance between France and Sweden; 
had only rendered it more necessary for both, and more 
profitable for France. Now, for the first time, since he 
was dead who had stretched his protecting arm over 
Germany, and guarded its frontiers against the encroach- 
ing designs of France; could the latter safely pursue ita 
desigas upon Alsace, and tlius be enabled to sell its aid 
to the German ProtesHints at « dearer rate. 

Strengthened by these alliances, secured in lEs inte- 
rior, and defended from without by strong frontier gar- 
risons and deets, the regency did not delay an instant to 
continue a war, by which Sweden had little of ita own 

of the German provinces might be won, either as a coi>' 
qneat, or indemniiicalion of its expenses. Secure amid 
its aeaa, Sweden, even if driven out of Germany, would 
scarcely be exposed to greater peril, than if it voluntarily 
retired from the contest, while the former measure was 
as honorable, as the latter was disgraceful- The more 
boldness the regency displayed, the more confidence 
would they inspire among their confederates, the more 
respect among their enemies, and the more favorable 
conditions might they anticipate in the event of peace. 
If they found thcmaelvea too weak to execute the wide- 
ranging projects of Gustavus, they at least owed it to 
this lofty model to do their utmost, and to yield to no 
ditHculCy short of absolute necessity. Alas, that modves 
of self-interest had too great a share in this noble deter- 
mioation, to demand our unqualified admiration ! For 
those who had notiung themselves to suffer from the 
calamities of war, but were rather to be enriched by it. 



n easy matter to resolve upon its c 
for the German empire was, in tha end, to defray the 
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expenses; and the pvovincea on which they reckoned, 
■would be cheaply pnrchased with the few tioops thsy 
sacrificed to them, end with the generals who were placed 
at the head of armies, composed for the most part of 
Germans, and with the honorable soperintendence of all 
the operatioDs, both military and politjcal. 

But this superintendence was irreconcilable with the 
distance of the Swedish regency from the scene of ac- 
tion, and with the slowness which necessarily accompa- 
nies all the movements of a council. 

To one compi'ehensive mind must be intrusted the 
management of Swedish interests in Germany, and with 
full powers to determine at discretion all qnestions of 
war and peace, the necessary alliances, and the requi. 
site levies. With dictatorial power, and with the whole 
influenpe of the crown which ha was to represent, must 
this important magistrate be invest»d, in order to main- 
tain its dignity, to enfoi'ce united and combined opera- 
lions, to give effect to his orders, and to supply the 
place of the monni'ch whom he succeeded. Such a 
man was found in the Chancellor Osenstiern, the first 
minister, and what is more, the &iend of the deceased 
king, who, aequainfed with all the secrets of his master, 
versed in the politics of Germany, and in the relations 
of all the Slates of Europe, was nnquestionalily the fit- 
test instrument to cany out the plans of Gustavus Adol- 
phus in their full extent, 

Osenstiern was on his way to Upper Germany, in 
order to assemble the fonr upper circles, when the 
news of the king's death reached him at Hanau. This 
was a heavy blow both to the friend and the statesman. 
Sweden, indeed, had lost but a king, Germany a pro- 
tector; but Oxenstiern, the author of his fortunes, the 
friend of his soul, and the object of his admiration. 
Though the greatest sufferer in the general loss, he was 
the first who by his energy rose from the blow, and the 
only one qualified to repiur it. His penetrating glance 
foresaw all the obstacles which would oppose the ex- 
ecution of his plans, the discouragement of the estates, 
die intrigues of hostile courts, the breaking up of the 
confederacy, the jealousy of the leaders, and the .dtslike 
of princes of the empire to submit to foreign authority. 
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But even this deep insight into the existing state nf 
things, ivhioh revealed the whole extent of the evil, 
showed him also the means by which it might be over- 
come. It was essential to revive the drooping courage 
of the weakei' states, lo meet the secret machinations 
of the enemy, to allay the jealousy of the more powerful 
allies, to ronse the friendly powers, and France io par- 
ticular, to active assistance ; but above all, to reptur the 
mined edifice of the German alliance, and to reunite the 
scattered stiength of the jaily by a dose and permanent 
bond of union. The dismay which the loss of their 
leader occasioned the German Protestants, might as 
readily dispose them to a closer allianee with Sweden, 
as to a hasty peace with the emperor; and it depended 
entirely upon the coui-se pursued, which of these alter- 
natives they would adopt. Eveiy thing might, be lost 
by the slightest sign of despondency ; nothing, but the 
confidence which Sweden ^owed in herself could kin- 
dle among the Germans a similar feeling of self-confi- 
dence. All Che attempts of Austria to detach these 
princes from the Swedish alliance would be onavailing, 
lie moment dieir eyes became opened W their true 
interests, and they were instigated to a public, and formal 
breach with the emperor. 

Before these measures conld be taken, and the neces- 
saiy points settled between the regency and their min- 
ister, a precious opportuni^ of action would, it is true, 
be lost to the Swedish aihiy, of which the enemy would 
be sure to take the utmost advantage. It was, in short, 
in the power of the emperor totally to ruin the Swedish 
interest in Germany, and to this he was actually invited 
by the prudent counsels of the Duke of Friedland. Wal- 
ienstein advised him to proclaim a universal amnesly, 
and to meet the Protestant states with favorable condi- 
tions. In the fii-st consternation produced by the fall of 
Gustavus Adolphus, such a decltuation would have had 
the most powerful effects, and, probably, would have 
brought the wavering states back to their allegiance. 
But,T>linded by this unexpected turn of fortune, and in- 
fatuated by Spanish counsels, he anticipated a more 
Iffilliant issue from war, and, instead of listening to these 
propositions of an accommodatjon, ha hastened to aug- 
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flieiit his foi-cea. Spain, enriched by the gi'Biit of the 
tawth of tho ecclesiasEical possessions, which tho Pope 
confiiined, sent him considertible supplies, negotiated 
for hioi at the Saxon com-t, and hastily levied troops for 
him ia Italy to be employed in Germany. The Elector 
(if Bavaria also considerably increased his military force; 
and the restless disposition of the Duke of Lorraine did 
not permit him to remain inactive in this favorable change 
of fortune. But while the enemy were thus busy to 
profit by the disaster of Sweden, Oxenatjern was dili- 
gent to avert its most fatal consequences. 

Less apprehensive of open enemies, than of the jeal- 
ousy of the friendly powers, he left Upper Germany, 
which he had secured by conqaests and alliances, and 
set out in person to prevent a total defection of the 
Lower German states, or, what would have been almost 
equallyruinousto Sweden, apriyate alliance among them- 
selves. Offended at the boldness with which the chan- 
cellor assumed the direction of affairs, and inwardly ex- 
asperated attbethoughtof being dictatod to by a Swedish 
nobleman, the EJecWr of Saxony again meditated a dan- 
gerous separaSori from Sweden ; and the only question 
m bis mind was, whether lie should make full teiins 
with lie emperor, or place himself at the head of the 
Protestants and fonn a third paity in Germany- Simi- 
lar ideas were cherished by Duke Ulric of Brunswick, 
who, indeed, showed them openly enough by forbidding 
the Swedes from recruiting within his dominions, and 
inviting tlie Lower Sason states to Lunenburg, for the 
purpose of ibraiuig a. confederacy among themselves. 
The Elector of Brandenburg, jealous of the influence 
which Saxony v/as likely lo attain in Lower Germany, 
alone manifested any zeal for the interests of the Swedish 
throne, which, in thought, he already destined for hia 
son. At the court of Saxony, Oxeustiern was no doubt 
honorably received ; but, notwithstanding the personal 
efforts of the Elector of Brandenburg, empty promises 
of continued friendship were all which he could obtain. 
■With the-Duke of Brunswick he was more successful, 
for with him he ventured to assume a bolder tone. Swe- 
den was at the time in possession of the see of Magde- 
bui^, the bishop of which had the power of assembliDg 
18 
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tiie Lower Saxon circle. The chancellov now asserted 
the rights (if the crown, and by this spirited proceeding, 
pat a stop foi" the piesent to this dangerous asaembiy 
deslgnedby the dulte. The main object, however, oi 
hia present journey and of his futaro endeavors, a gen- 
eral confederacy of the Protestants, miscaiTied entirely, 
and he was obliged to content himself with, some un- 
staady alliances in the Souon circles, and with the 
weaker assistance of Upper Germany. 

As the Bavarians were too powertal on the Danube, 
the assembly of the four upper circles, which should 
haye been held at Ulm, was removed to Heilbronn, 
where deputies of moi-e than twelve cities of the em- 
pire, with a bi'llltitaCci'owd of doctors, counts, and princes, 
attended. The ambassadors of foreign powers likewise, 
Frauce, England,, and Holland, attended this congress, 
at which Oxensdern appeared in person, with all the 
splendor of the crown whose representative he was. 
He himself opened the proceedings, and conducted the 
deliberations. After receiving from all the assembled 
estates assui-ances of unshaken fidelity, perseverance, 
and unity, he required of them solemnly and formally 
pi declare the emperor and the League as enemies. 
Bu6 desirable as it was for Sweden to exasperate the 
ill-feeling between the emperor and the estates into a 
formal rupture, the latter, on the other hand, were 
eqtailly indiposed to shut out the possibility of reconcili- 
ation, by so decided a step, and to place themselves en- 
tirely in tiie hands of the Swedes. They maintained 
that any formal declaration of war was useless and su- 
perfluous, where the act would speak for itself, and 
their firmness on this point silenced at last the chancel- 
lor. Warmer disputes arose on the third and principal 
article of the treaty, concerning the means of prosecu- 
ting the war, and the quota which the several states 
ought to furnish for tile support 'Of the army. Oxen- 
stiern's maxim, to thi'ow as much as possible of ihe com- 
mon burden on the states, did not suit very well with 
then- determination to give as little as possible. The 
Swedish chancellor now experienced, what had been 
felt by thirty emperors before him, to Iheir cost, that oJ 
all difficult undertakings, the most difficult was to extort 
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money from the Gei-mans, Instead of gi-anting the ue- 
cessaiy sums for the new armies to be raised, they elo- 
quently dwelt upon the calamities which had befallen 
lliB former, and demanded relief from Uie old burdens, 
when they were required to submit to new. The irrita- 
tion which the chancellor's demand for money raised 
among the states, gave I'ise to a thousand complaints;. 
and the outi-agea committed by ihe ti'oops, in their 
mai'ohea and quarters, wore dwelt apon with a startling 

In the semce of two absolute monarchs, Osensljern 
had but httle opportunity to become accustomed to the 
formalities and cautious proceedings of republican delib- ' 
erations, or to bear opposition with patience. Ready 
to net the instant the necessity of action was apparent, 
and inflexible in his resolution, when he had once taken 
it, ho was at a loss to comprehend the inconsistency of 
most men, who, while they desire the end, are yet 
averse to the means. Prompt and impetuous by nature, 
he was so on this occasion from principle ; for every 
thing depended on cuncealtng the weakness of Sweden, 
under a firm and confident speech, and, by assuming the 
tone of a lawgiver, really to become so. It was nothing 
wonderful, therefore, if, amid these interminable dis- 
cussions witb Gei'man doctors and deputies, he was en- 
tirely out of his sphere, end if tbe inconstancy, which 
distinguishes the character of the Germans in their pub- 
lic dSiberatbns, had di'iven him almost !o despaii'. 
Without respecting a custom, to which even the most ■ 
powerful of the emperojs had been obliged to conform, 
he rejected ali written deliberations, which suited so 
. well with the national slowness of resolve. He could 
not conceive how ten days could be spent in debating a 
measure, which with himself was decided upon its baie 
suggestion. Harshly, however, as he tieated the slates, 
he lound them ready enough to assent to his fourth mo- 
tion, which concerned himself. When he pointed out 
the necessity of giving a head and a director to Ihe new 
confederation, that honoi" was unauimotisly assigned to 
Sweden, and he himself was humbly requested to give 
to the common cause the benefit of his enlightened ex- 
perience, and to talie upon himself the biiri^cn of the 
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supreme command. But in order to prevent his abusing' 
the great powers thus confeiTed upon him, it was pro- 
posed, not without French iufluence, to appoint a num- 
ber of overseers, in fact, under the name of assistants, 
to control the expenditure of the common tieaani-e, and 
to consult with him as to the levies, marches, and quar- 
terings of the troops. Oxensliern long and strenuously 
resisted this limitation of his authority, which could not 
' fiu] to trammel him in the execution of every enterprise 
requiring promptitude or seereoy, and at last succeeded, 
with difficulty, in obtaining so far a modification of it, 
that his management in aSiiirs of war was to be uncon- 
trolled. The chancellor finally approached the delicate 
point of the inderanificutiori which Sweden was to ex- 
pect, at the conclusion of the vrar, from (he gratitude 
of the allies, and flattered himself with the hope that 
Pomerania, the main object of Sweden, would be as- 
signed to her, and (hat he would obtdn from the prov- 
iices assurances of eflectual coCperation in its acquisi- 
tion. But he could obtain nothing more than a vague 
assurance, that in a general peace the interests of all 
parlies would be attended to. That on this jioint the 
caution of the estates was not owing to any regard for 
the constitution of the emphe, became manifest from 
the liberality they evinced towai-d the chancellor, at the 
espeuse of the free cities of the empire. They were 
ready to gi'ent him the ai-chbishopric of Menta {which 
he aheady held as a conquest), and only with difficulty 
did the French ambassador succeed in preventing a step, 
which was as impolitic as it was disgraceful. Though 
on the whole, the result of the congress had faJleu far 
short of Oxenstiern's expectations, he had at least gain- 
ed for himself and his crown his main object, namely, 
the direction of the whole confederacy ; he had also 
succeeded in strengthening the bond of union between 
the four upper circles, and obtained from the states a 
yearly contribution of two millions and a half of dollars, 
for the maintenance of the army. 

These concessions, on the port of the states, demand- 
ed some return ij'om Sweden. A. few weeks fifter the 
death of Gvistavns Adolphus, sori-ow ended the days of 
the unfortunate elector palatine. For ^ight months ho 
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had swelled the pomp of his protector's court, and ex- 
pended on it the small I'emainder of his patrimony. He 
was, at last, nppi-oaching the goal of his wishes, and the 
prospect of a brighter future was opening,, when death 
deprived him of bis protector. But what he regarded 
Ets the greatest calamity, was highly favorable to his 
heirs. Gustavua might venture to delay the restoration 
of hia dominions, or to load the gift with hard condi- 
tions ■, but OKenstiera, to whom the friendship of Eng- 
land, Holland, and Brand enbtu'g, and the good opinion 
of the reformed states was indispensable, felt llie neces- 
sity of immediately fulfilling the obligations of justice. 
At this assembly at Heilbronn. therefore, he engaged to 
snrrender Ui Frederick's heirs the. whole Pafatioate, 
both the pait ah'eady conquered, and that which remain- 
ed to be conquered, witli the exception of Manheim, 
which the Swedes were to hold until they should be 
indemnified for their expenses. The chancellor did not 
oonjine his liberality to the Jiimily of the paladne alone ; 
the other allied princes received proofs, though at a later 
period, of the gratitude of Sweden, which, however, she 
dispensed at fittle cost to herself. 

Impartiality, the most sacred obligation of tjie histo- 
rian, hei-e compels us to an admission, not much to the 
honor of the champions of Gei'man liberty. However 
the Protestant princes m ght b f h j t f their 

cause, and the sincerity 1 th t II tl e mo- 

tives fixim which they t d w Ifi 1 gh ; and 

&IB desire of stripping th f th posa , had 

at least as gi-eat a shar in th m t f hoa 

tilities, as the fear of be g d p d i tJi Gus 

tavus soon found that I m gl t k m h 'e om 
these sellish motives, than tb p t h 1, ana 

did not fiul to avail him If f th E 1 f his con- 

federates received from h m th p t m poa- 

sesaion, either already w t d t b ft w d taken 
from the enemy ; and d h 1 p d h m from 

fulfilling these engagements. What pnjdence had sug- 
gested to the king, necessity now prescribed to bis suc- 
cessor. If it was liis object to continue the war, be 
must be ready to divide the spoil among the allies, and 
promise them advantages from the confusion which it 
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was his object to coiitiiiuo. Thus he promised to die 
Xiaodgrave of Hesse the abbacies of Paderbovo, Corvey, 
'Munsler, and Fulda; to Duke Bernard, of Weimar, the 
Franconian bishoprics ; to the Duke ofWirtembui'g, the 
ecclesiastical domiuns, and the Austiian counties ^iag 
within his territories, all under the tit^e of fiefs of Swe- 
den. This spectacle, so strange and so dishonoi'^le to 
the German character, sm-prised the chancellor, who 
found.it difficult to repress his contempt, and on one 
occasion excl^med, " Let it be writ In our records, for 
an eserlasting memorial, that a German piince made 
such a request of a Swedish nobleman, and that the 
Swedish nobleman granted it to the German upon Ger- 
man ground !" 

After these successfiil measures, he was in a condi- 
Ijon to take the field, and pi-osecute the war with fresh 
vigor. Soon after the victory at Lufzen, the troops of 
Saxony and Lunenburg united with the Swedish main 
body ; and the imperiiilists Were, in a short time, totally 
driven from Saxony, The united army agiun divided: 
the Saxons marched toward Lusatia and Silesia, to act 
in conjunction with Count Tham against the Austrians 
in that quarter; a part of the Swedish army was led'by 
the Duke of Weimar into Franconia, and me other by 
Geoi'ge, Duke of Brunswick, into Westphalia and Lower 
Saxony. 

The conquests on the Lech and the Danube, during 
Gustavus's expedition into Saxony, had been maintained 
by tJie Palatine of Birkenfeld, and the Swedish general, 
Banner, against the Bavarians ; bnt unable to hold then' 
ground against the victorious pTOgress of the latter, sup- 
ported, as ihey were, by the bravery and militaiy expe- 
rience of the imperial general, Aitringer, they wei-e un- 
der the necessity of summoning the Swedish general, 
Horn, to their assistance, from Alsace. This experi- 
enced general having captured the toWns of Benfeld, 
Schlettstadt, Colmar, and Hagenau, committed the de- 
fense of them to the Rhinegrave Otto Louis, and hastily 
crossed the Rhine to form a junction Y/ith Banner's 
army. But although the combined force amounted to 
more than sixteen thousand, they could not prevent the 
enemy from obtaining a strong position on the Suabian 
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ItontieF, taking Kerapten, and being joined by seven 
regiments from Bohemia. In order to retain die com- 
mnjid of the important banlis of tlie Lech and tlie Daar- 
ube, they were under the necessity of recalling the 
E-hinegrave Otlo Louia from. Alsace, where be had, af. 
ter the departure of Horn, found it difficult to defend 
himself against flie exaspei-ated peasantiy. With his 
army he was now summoned to stl'engthen the army 
on tli6 Danube; and aa even this reinforcement was 
insufficient, Duka Bernard of Weimar was earnestly 
pressed to turn his ai'ms into this quarter. 

Duke Bernard, soon after tile opening of the campaign 
of 1633, had made himself master of the town and ter- 
litory of Bamberg, and Was now thi'entening Wurtz- 
burg. But on receiving the summons of General Horn, , 
wilHout delay he began his march toward the Danube, 
defeated on his way a Bavarian army under John de 
Worth, and joined the Swedes near Donauworth. This 
numerous force, commanded by excellent generals, now 
threatened Bavaria with a fearful inroad. The bishopric 
of Eichstadt was completely overrun, and Ingolstodt was 
on the point of being delivered up by treachery to the 
Swedes. Altriager, fettered iu his mdvemeots by the 
express order of the Duko of Friedland, and left with- 
out assistance from Bohemia, was unable to check the 
progress of the enemy. The most fiivorable eircuin- 
Etanees combined to further the progress of the Swedish 
arms in this quarter, when the operations of the aimy 
were at once stopped by a mutiny among the officers. 

Ali the previous successes in Germany were owing 
iltogether to arms ; the greatness of Gustavua himself 
vvas the work of (he army, the fi-uit of their discipline, 
their bravery, and their pei-severing courage under 
numberless dangers and privations. However wisely 
his plans wove laid in the cabinet,' it was to the army 
ultimately that he was indebted for their execution; 
and the expanding designs of the general did but con- 
tinually impose new burdens on the soldiers. All the 
decisive advantages of the war had been violently gained 
by a bai-barous sacrifice of the soldiers' lives in winter 
campaigns, forced marches, stormtngs, and pitched bat- 
ties; for it WHS Giistavus's maxim never to decline a 
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battle, so long as it coat him nothing but nieo. The 
soldiers could not long be kept iguorautof tjieu' own iin- 
porWnce, and they justly demanded a share in the spoil 
which had been won by their own blood. Yet, fre- 
quentJy, they hardly received their pay; and the rapa- 
city of indisidnal generEds, or the wanls of the state, 
generally swallowed up tlie greater part of the annis 
raised by contributions, or levied upon the conquered 
provinces. For all the privations he endured, the soldier 
had nootherrecompease than the doubtful chance either 
of plunder or promotion, in both of which he was oftew 
dieoppointed, Dnring the lifetime of Gustasus Adolphus. 
the combined influence of feai- and hope had snppressec 
any open complaint, but after his death, the murmurs 
were ioud and universal ; and the soldieiy seized the 
most dangerous moment to impress tlieir superiors with 
a sense of their importance. Two officers, Pfuhl and 
Mitschefel, notoiious as restless characters, even during 
the king's life, set the example in the camp on the Da- 
nube, which in a few days was imitated by almost all 
the otScers of the army. They soiemhly bound them- 
selves to obey no order, till these arrears, now outstand- 
ing for montbs, and even yeai's, should he piud up, and 
a gi'atuity, either in money or iands, made to each man, 
(iccording to his services. "Immense sums." they said: 
" were daily raised by contributions, and all dissipated by 
a few. They were called oat to serve amid frost and 
snow, and no reward requited their incessant labors. 
The soldiers' excesses at Heilbronn had been blamed, 
but no one ever talked of tiaeir services. The world 
rung with the tidings of conquests and victories, but it 
was by their hands Uiat fliey bad been fought and won." 
The number of the malcontents d^!y increased; and 
they even attempted by letters (which were fortunately 
intereepted), to seduce the armies on [he Ehine and in 
Saxony. Neitlier the representations of Bernard of 
Weimai', nor the stern reproaches of his harsher as- 
sociate in command, conld suppress this mutiny, whJle 
the vehemence of Horn seemed only to increase the in- 
solence of the insurgents. The conditions they insisted 
on, were, that certain towns should be assigned to each 
regiment for the payment of nireavs. Four weeks wero 
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sllowed to the Swedish chancellor to comply with thtse 
demanda; and in case of refusal, they annouaoed tiiat 
they would pay themselves, and never more draw a 
fiword for Sweden. 

These pressing demands, made at the very tima 
when the military chest was exhaasted, and credit at a 
low ebb, greatly embavrasaed the chancellor. The 
remedy, he saw, must be found quickly, before the con- 
tagion should spread to the other troops, aud he should . 
be deserted by all his armies at once. Among the 
Swedish generals, there was only one of sufficient 
authoiity and influence with the soldiers to put an end 
to this dispute. The Duke of Weimar was die favorite 
of the army, and his prudent moderation had won the 
good-will of the soldiers, while his military experience 
had esoited their admiration. He now undertook tlio 
task of appeasing the discontented troops ; but, aware of 
hia importance, be embraced the opportunity to make 
advantageous stipulations for himself, and to make the 
embarrassment of the chancellor aubseiTient to his ovm 

GuBtavus Adolphua bad flattered him with the prom- 
ise of the duchy of Fi'anconia, to be formed out of the 
hishoprics of Wurtzburg and Bamberg, and he now 
insisted on tlie performance of this pledge. ' He, at the 
same Ume, demanded the chief command, as generaliS' 
simo of Sweden. The abuse which the Duke of Wei- 
mar thus made of his influence so irritated Oxenstiern, 
fbat^ in the lirst moment of his displeasure, he gave him 
his dismissal from the Swedish sercice.. But he soon 
thought better of it, and determined, instead of sacrificing 
so important a leader, to attach him to the Swedish 
interests at any cost. He therefore granted to him the 
Franconian bishoprics, as a fief of the Swedish crown, 
reserviog, however, the two fortresses of Wurtzburg and 
KOnigshofeniwhichweretobegai-risonedbyflie Swedes; 
and also engaged, in name of 3io Swedish crown, to se- 
ctU'e these territories to the duke. His demand of the 
supreme authority was evaded on some specious pre- 
text. The duke did not delay to display his gratitude 
for this valuable grant, and by his influence and activity 
soon restored tranquillity to the army, Lai-ge sums of 
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money, and still more extensive estates, wove divided 
among the officera, amounting in value to about five mil- 
lions of dollars, and to whicb they had no other right but 
that of conquest. lii the mean time, however, tile op- 
portunity fora great undertaldog had been lost, and the 
united generals divided their forces to oppose the enemy 
in otJier quarters. 

Gustavus Horn, after a short inroad into the Upper 
Palatinate, and the capture of Neumark, directed his 
march toward the Suabian frontier, where the imperial- 
ists, strongly reinforced, threatened Wirtemburg. Alsrra- 
■ ed at his approach, theenerbyretired to thelakeofBodo, 
but only to show the Swedes the road into a district 
hitherto anviaited by war. A post on the entrance to 
Switzerland would be highly serviceable lo the Swedes, 
and the town of Kostnitz seemed peculiarly well fitted 
to be a point of cbmmunicalion between him and the 
confedei'ated cantons. Accordingly, Gustavus Horn im- 
mediately commenced the Mege <» it; but destitute of '■ 
artillery, for which he was obliged to send to Wirtem- 
buig.he could notpress the attack with sufficient vigor, to 
prevent the enemy from thi'owing supplies ioto the txtwn, 
which the lake affbiiSed them convenient opportunity of 
doing. He, therefore, after an ineffectual attempt, quit- 
ted the place and ita neighborhood, and hastened to meet 
a more threatening danger upon the Danube. 

At the eipperor'a instigalioD, the cardinal infante, the 
brother of Philip IV. of Spain, and the Vieei-oy of 
Milan, had I'aised an army of fourteen thousand men, 
intended io act upon the Khine, independently of Wal- 
lenstein, and to protect Alsace. This force now appeared 
in Bavaria, under tlie command of the Duke of Feria, a 
Spaniai-d ; and, that they might be duectly employed 
against the Swedes, AJtringer was ordered to join them 
with his corps. Upon the first intelligence of their ap- 
proach, Horn had summoned to his assistance the Pals- 
grave of Birkenfeld from the Rhine ; and being joined 
by him at Stocknch. boldly advanced to meet the ene- 
my's army of thirty tliousand men. 

The latter had taken the route acTOsa the Danube into 
Suabia, where Gustavus Horn came so close upon them, 
that the two armies were only separated from each other 
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by half a German mile. But, instead of acceptjng the 
offer of bnttJe, the im'perialisla moved by the Black 
Forest toward Bvieslftu and AUace, where they orrired 
ia time to relieve Breysacb, and to arrest the victoriona 
progress of the rhioegrave, Otto Louis. The laitef had, 
shortly before, taken the forest towns, and, supported by 
the Palatine of Birkenfeld, who had liberated the Loweir 
PflJatinate and beaten the Duke of Lorrmne out of the 
field, had once more given the superiority to the Swed- 
ish arms in that quaitev. He was now forced to retire 
before the superior numbers of the enemy; but Horn 
and Birkenfeld quickly advanced to his support, and the 
imperialists, after a brief triumph, were again expelled 
from Alsace.'. The severity of the autumn, in whidl this 
hapless reti-eat had to be conducted, proved fetal to most 
of the Italians; and their leader, the Duke of Feria, died 
of grief at the failure of his enterprise. 

In the mean time, Dnke Bernard of Weimar had 
taken up his position on the Danube, with eighteen regi- 
ments of in&utry and one handi'ed and forty sgoadrana 
of horse, to cover Franconia and to watch the moi'e 
ments of the imperial Bavaiian army upon that river 
No sooner had Altringei departed to jom the Italians 
under Feria, than Bernard piofitmg by his abseoce 
hastened across the Daiube and with die rapidity of 
lightning, appeared befoia Rati'iboc The possession 
of this town would insuie tlie success ot the bwedi h 
designs upop Bavaria and Auati a it would estaWish 
them firmly on the Danube, and provide a safe refuge in 
case of defeat, while it alone could give permanence 
to their conquests in that quarter. To defend R^tisbon, 
was the urgent advice which the dyiiig Tilly left to the 
elector ; and Gnstavus Adolphus had lamented it as an 
irreparable loss, that the Bavarians had anticipated him. 
in taking possession of this place. Indescribable, there- 
fore, was the consternation of Masimilian, when Dnke 
Bernai'd suddenly appeared before the town, and pre- 
pared ill earnest to besiege it. 

The garrison consisted of not more than fifteen com- 
panies, mostly newly raised soldiers; although that num- 
ber was more than sufficient to weary out an enemy of 
far superior force, if suppoited by well disposed and 
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■warlike inhabitants. But tliia was the greatest danger 
which the BavoriangairiaonhBd to contend against- The 
Protestant inhabitants of Katisbon, equally jealous of 
their civil and religious freedom, had unwillingly submit- 
ted to the yoke of Bavaria, and had long looked with 
impatience for the appearance of a deliverer. Bei'nard's 
an'ivai before the waJla filled them with lively joy, and 
there was much reason to fear that they would .support 
the attempts of tlie besiegers without, by exciting a 
tumult within. In this perplexity, the elector addressed 
the most pressing entreaties to the emperor and the 
Duke of Friedland to assist him, were it only with five 
tliousand men. Seven messengers, in succession, were 
dispatched by Ferdinand to WaUenstein, who pi-ouiised 
immediate succors, and even announced to the elector 
Ihe near advance of twelve thousand men under Galles ; 
bat at the same time forbade that general, under pain of 
death, to march. Meanwhile tlie Bavarian commandant 
of Ealisboti,' in the hope of speedy assistance, made the 
best prepai'ations for defense, armed the Roman Cath- 
olio peasants, disarmed and carefully watched the Prot^ 
estant citizens, lest they should attempt any hostile de- 
sign against the garrison. But as no relief anived, and 
the enemy's mtiliery incessantly battered the walls, he 
consulted his own safety, and that of the garrison, by an 
honorable capitulation, and abandoned the Bavarian offi- 
cials and ecclesiastics to the conqueror's mercy. 

The possession of Eatisbon enlarged the projects ol 
the duke, and Bavaria itself now appeared too naiTow a 
field for his bold designs. He determined to penetrate 
to the frontiers of Austria, to arm the Protestant 
peasantry agtunst the emperor, and restore to them 
their religious liberty. He had already taken Straubing- 
en, while another Swedish army was advancing sue-, 
cessfully along the northern bank of the Danube. At 
the head of his Swedes, bidding defiance to the severity 
ef the weather, he reached the mouth of the Iser, which 
he passed in the presence of the Bavarian general, Werth, 
who was encamped on that river. Passau and Lintz 
trembled for their fate ; the terrified emperor redoubled 
his entreaties and commands to WaUenstein, to hasten, 
wifli aU speed, to the relief of the hard-pressed Bavari- 
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alls. But herethe victorious Bernmd, of his own accord, 
checked his careei' of couqueeL Having iu front of him 
the river Idu, gaavded by a number of sti'ong fortresses, 
and behind him two hostile armiee, a disaffected country, 
and the river Iser, while his rear was covered by ho 
tenable position, and no intronchment could be made in 
the frozen ground, and tiireotened by the whole force of 
Wallenstein, who had at last resolved to march to the 
Danube, by a timely I'eti'eaC he escaped the danger of 
being cut off from Ratisbon, and surrounded by the en- 
emy. He hastened across the Iser to the Danube, to 
defend the conquests he had made in tlie Upper Palati- 
nate against wallenstein, and fully resolved not to de- 
chne a battle, if necessary, with that general. But 
"Wallenstein, who was not disposed for any great exploits 
on the Danube, did not wait for his appi-oaeh ; and before 
the Bavai'iana could congratulate themselves on his arri- 
val, he suddenly withdrew again into Bohemia. The 
duke thus ended his victorious campaign, and allowed 
his tiMops their well earned repose in winter-quarters 
npon an enemy's countiy. 

While in Suabia the war was thus successfully con- 
ducted by Gustavus Horn, and on the Upper and Lower 
Khine by liie Palatine of Birkenfeld, General Eaudia- 
sen, and the Rhinegi-ave Otio Louis, and by Duke Ber- 
nard on the Danube ; the reputation of the Swedish 
ai'ms was as glorionsly sustained in Lower Saxony and 
Westphalia by the Duke of Lunenburg and the Land- 
grave of Hesse Cassel. The fortress of Hamel was 
taken by Duke George, after a brave defense, and a 
brilliant victory obt^ned over the imperial general, 
Gronsfeld, by die united Swedish ajid Hessian armies, 
near Oldendorf. Count Wasaburg, a natural son of 
Gustavus Adolphus, showed himself in tbis battle wor- 
diy of his descent. Sixteen piecesof cannon, the whole 
ba^age of the imperialisis, together with seventy-fonr 
colors, fell into the hands of the Swedes; three thotisand 
of the enemy perished on the field, and nearly the same 
number were taken prisoners. The town of Osnaburg 
surrendered to the Swedish colonel, Knyphausen, and 
Paderbora to the Landgrave of Hesse ; while, on the 
other hand, BUckeburg, a veiy important place for the 
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Swedes, fell into the hands of (he imperial ista. Th 
Swedish baoaers were victoiious in almoBt eveiy quarter 
of Gei-many ; and the yeav after the deafh of Gustavns, 
left no trace of tlie loss vrhich had been sustiuned in the 
person of that great leader. 

In a review of the important events which signalized 
the campaign of 1633, the inacttvit^ of a man, of whom 
the highest expectations had been formed, justly excites 
sstonisbment. Among all the generals who distinguished 
themselves in this campaign, Done could be compared 
with WaJlenstein, in experience, talents, [ind reputation ; 
and yet, after the battle of Lutz'en, we lose sight of 
him entirely. The fell of his great rival had left the 
whole theater of glory open to himj all Europe wkb 
now attentively awaiting tbose exploits which should 
elface the remembrance of his defeat, and still prove to 
the world his military superioi'ity. Nevertheless, ho 
continued inactive in Bohemia, while Ihe emperor's 
losses in Bnvaria, Lower Soxoay, and the Rhine preas- 
ingly called for his pi"e3once — a conduct equally i»nin- 
toUigible to friend and foe — tlie terror, and, at the same 
time, the last hope of the empei'OF. After the defeat of 
Lutzen he had hastened into Bohemia, where he insti- 
tuted the strictest inquiry into the conduct of his officers 
in thatbatfJe. Those whom the council ofwardeclared 
gnilly of miscondnct were put to deatli without mercy, 
5iose who had bebaved with bravery, rewai-ded with 
princely munificence, and the raemoiy of tlie dead hon- 
ored by splendid monuments. During the winter, he 
oppressed the imperial provinces by enormous conti'ibu- 
tions, and exhausted the Austrian taiTitories by his 
wintev-cpai-ters, which he purposely avcaded taking up 
in an enemy's countiy. And in the spring of 1633, in- 
stead of being the first to open the campaign, with this 
well chosen and well appointed anny, and to make a 
worthy display of his gieat abilities, he was the last who. 
appeai"ed in the field ; and even then, it was an heredi- 
taiy piovince of Austria which he selected as the seat 
of war. 

Of all the Austrian pi'ovinces, Silesia was most exposed 
to danger. Three diffbrant arjnies, a Swedish under 
Count Thurn, a Saxon under Arnheim and the Duke 
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of Lnneoburg, and one of Brandenburg under Bergsdorf, 
hnd, at \hs same time, carried the war into this couu- 
tiy ; tiey had already taken possession of the most hn- 
portant places, and even Breslaa had emhroced the 
cause of the allies. But this crowd of commanders and 
aimies was the very means of saving thia province to 
the empeiur ; for the jealousy of tie generals, and the ■ 
mutual hatred of the Saxons and the Swedes, never 
allowed them to act with unanimity. Arnheim and 
Thum contended for the chief command ; the troops 
of Bi'andenliurg and Saxony combined against the 
Swedes, whom they looked upon as ti'oublesome srran- 

firs, who ought to be got rid of as booq as possible, 
he Sasons, on the contraiy, lived on a veiy intimate 
footing with the imperialists, and the ofHcers of both 
these hostile armies often visited and entertained each 
othev. The imperialists were a)lowed to remove their 
property without hindrance, and many did not atTect to 
conceal that they had received large suras from Vienna. 
Among such equivocal allies, tlie Swedes saw them- 
selves sold and betrayed ; and any great enterprise was 
out of the questJon, while so bad an understauding pre- 
vailed between the troops.. Genei'al Arnheim, too, was 
absent the gi'eater part of the tame ; and when he at 
last returned, Wallenstein was fast approaching the 
frontiers with a formidable force. 

His army amounted to forty thousand men, while to 
oppose him the alhes had only twenty-four thousand. 
They, nevertheless, resolved to give him battle, and 
marched to Munsterberg, where he bad formed an in- 
trenched camp. But Wallenstein remained inactive for 
eight days ; he then left his irUrencbments, and mai'ched 
slowly and with composure to the enemy's camp. But 
even t&er quitting his portion, and when the enemy, 
emboldened by his past delay, manfully prepared to re- 
ceive him, he declined the opportunity of fighting. The 
caution with which he avoided a battle was imputed to 
fear; but the well established reputation ofWallenstein 
enabled him to despise this suspicion. The .vanity of 
the allies allowed tiiem not to see that he purposely 
saved them a defeat, because a victory at that time 
would not have served his own ends. To convince liiem 
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of his superior power, and that his inactivity proceeded 
not fxnia any fear of them, he put to deaih the com- 
maiidei- of a castie that fell into his haads, because he 
had refused at once to surrender an untenable place. 

For nine days did the two armies remain within 
musket-shot of each other, when Count Terzliy, from 
the camp of the impeiialists, appeared with a ti'umpeter 
in that of the allies, inviting General Arnheim to a con- 
ference. The purport was, tliat Wallenstein, notwith- 
standing his superiority, was willing to agi'ee to a cessation 
of ai-ms for six weeks. "He was come," he. said, "to 
conclude a lasting peace with the Swedes, and witli the 
princes of the empire, to pay the soldiers, and to satisfy 
every one. All this was in his power ; and if the Aus- 
trian court hesitated to confii'm his agreement, he would 
unite with the ailies, and (as he privately whispered to 
Arnhoim) hunt the emperor to the devil.' A h 
second confei'ence, he expressed himself ti] 
pliuulj to Count Thuvn. " All the pvivileg f h 
Bohemians," he engaged, " shouH be confirn d w 
ihe exiles recalled and restoied to tbeiv estat d 1 

aimself would be the first to i-esigu his shar h 

The Jesuits, as the authors of all past grievan h Id 

be banished, the Swedish crown indemnilied bj ta d 
payments, and all the superfiuous troops on b 1 d 
employed against the Turks." The last ai ! e 
plained the whole mystery. "If," he cont d / 
should obtain the crown of Bohemia, all h i 

would have reason to applaud his gen ei-osity ; perfect 
toleration of reli^ons showld be established within the 
kingdom, the palatine &mily be reinstated in ils rights, 
and he would accept the tinai'graviate of Moravia, as a 
compensation for Mecklenbui'g. The alKed armies 
would then, under his command, advance upon Vienna, 
and, sword, in hand, compel the emperor to ratify tJie 
treaty." 

Thus was the veil at last removed fi'Om iJie schemed 
over which he had brooded for yeai's in raystorious 
silence. Every ch'cumstance now convinced him that 
not a moment was to be lost in its execution. Nothing 
bnt a blind confidence in the good fortune and military 
genius of the Dulio of Friedland, had induced the em- 
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peror, in the fiice of the remonstrances of Bavaria and 
Spain, and at the expense of his own reputation, to con- 
fer upon this imperious leader such an unUmited com- 
mand. Butthia belief in Wellenstein'a being invincible 
had been much weakened by his inaction, and almost 
entirely overthrown by the defeat at Lutzen. Hia ene- 
mies at the imperial court now renewed their intrigues ; 
and the emperor's disappointment at the failure of bis 
hopes, procured for their remonstrances a favorable re- 
ception. Waile ostein's whole conduct was now re- 
viewfid with th^ most malicious cridcism ; bis ambitions 
haughtiness, his disobedience to the emperor's orders, 
were recalled to the recollection of Ibnt jealous prince, 
as well as die complaints of the Austrian aobjects agaiast 
his boundless oppi'ession; his fidelity was questioned, 
and alai'ming hints thrown oat as to his secret views. 
These insinuations, which the conduct of the duke 
seemed but too well to justify, failed not to make a deep 
impression on Ferdinand ; but the step bad been taken, 
&nd the great power with which Wallenstem had been 
invested could not be taken from bim without danger. 
Insensibly to diminish that power, was the only course 
that now remaned, and, to effect this, it must in tbe 
first place be divided ; but above all, the emperor's pi'es- 
ent dependence on the good-will Of his general put en 
end to. Bnt even Ibis right had been resigned in bis 
engagement with "Wallenstein, and the emperor's own 
handwriting secnred lum against every attempt to unite 
another general with him in the command, or to exer- 
cise any immediate act of authority over the troops. 
Aa this disadvantageous contract coiiid neither be kept 
nor broken, recourse was had to artifice. Wallenstein 
was imperial generalissimo in Oermany, but his com- 
mand extended no fiirther, and he could not presume to 
exercise any author!^ over a foreign army. A Spanish 
army was accordingly raised in Milan, and marched 
into Germany under a Spanish general. Wallenstein 
now ceased to be indispensable because he was no longer 
supreme, and, incase of necessity, the emperor was now 
provided with the means of support even against him. 

The duke quickly and deeply felt whence this blow 
came, and whither it was aimed. In vain did he pro- 
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test against this violation of the compact, to the cardinal 
infatitu ; the Italian army continued its march, and he 
. was forced U> detach General Altringev to join it with a 
yeinforcemeDt. He took care, indeed, so dasely to fetter 
the latter, as to prevent the ItaUao army from acquiring 
any great reputation in Alsace and Suabia; bat this bold 
step of the ooui't awakened him from his security, and 
warned him of the approach of danger. That he might 
not a second time be deprived of bis command, and lose 
the fruit of all bis labors, he must accelerate the accom- 
plishment of his long meditated designs. He secured 
the attachment of his troops by removing the doubtful 
officers, and by his liberality to the rest. He had sacri- 
ficed to the welfai-e of the army every oth.er order in the 
state, every consideration of justice and humanity, and 
therefore he reckoned upon their gvatltode. At the 
very moment when he meditated an iinparallelod act of 
ingratitude against the author of his own good fortune, 
he foanded all his hopes upon the graiitade which was 
due to himself. 

The leadew of the Silesian armies had no authori^ 
from Iheii' principals to consent, on their ovrn di^cretiOD, 
to such important proposals as those of Wallenstein, and 
they did not even feol themselves waiTanted in granting, 
for more than a fortnight, the cessation of hostilities which 
he demanded. Before the duke disclosed his designs t« 
Sweden and Saxony, he had deemed it advisable to se- 
cure the sanction of France to his bold undertaking. For 
this purpose, a secret negotiation had been caiTied on 
with the greatest possible caution and distrust, by Cotuit 
Kinsky with Feuquieres, the French ambassador at 
Dresden, and had terminated according to his wishes. 
Feuquieres received oiders from his court to promise 
every assistance on tlie part of France, and to ofter the 
dnke a considerable pecuniaiy aid in case of need. 

But it was tJiis excessive caution to secure himself on 
all sides, that led to his ruin. The French ambassador 
witli astonishment discovered that a plan, which, more 
than any other, required secrecy, had been communi- 
cated to the Swedes and the Saxons. And yet it was 
generally known that the Saxon ministry was in the in- 
terestB of the emperor, and on the other hand, the eon- 
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ditjons oB'ored to the Swedes fell too far slioit of their 
expectations to be likely to be accepted. Feuquieres, 
thevefore, could not believe that the dake could be 
serious in calculating upon the aid of the bktter, and the 
silence of the former. He communicoted accordingly 
his dout^ and anxieties to the Swedish chancellor, who 
equally distmated the views ofWallenstein, and disliked 
his plans. Although it was no secret to Oxenstiero, that 
the duke had formerly entered into a similar negotiation 
with. Gnstavns Adolphua, he could not credit the possi- 
bility of inducing a whole army to revolt, and of his ex- 
travagant promises. So daiing a design, and each itn- 
5 rudest conduct, seemed not to be consistent with the 
uke's reaerred and Suspicions temper, and he whs the 
more inclined to consider the whole ns the result of dis- 
simulation and ti'encheiy, because he had less reason to 
doubt his prudence than his honesty. 

Oxenstiern's doubts at last affected Arnheim himself, 
who, ill full confidence in Wallenstein's sincerity, had 
repaii'ed to the chancellor at Gelnhansen, to persuade 
him lo lend some of his best regiments to the dnke, to 
aid him in the execution of the plan. They began to 
suspect Ihat the whole proposal was only a snare to dis- 
ann the allies, and to betray the flower of iheir troops 
into the hand of the emperor. Wallenstein's well 
known character did not contradict the suspicion, and . 
the inconsistencies in which ho afterward involved 
himself, entu-ely destroyed all confidence in his sincer- 
ity. While he was endeavoring to draw the Swedes 
into this alliance, and requu'ing the help of their best 
Woops, he declared to Arnheim that they must begjn 
with expelling the Swedes from the empire; and while 
the Saxon officers, I'elying upon the security of the 
truce, repaired in great numbers to his camp, he made 
an unsuccessful attempt to seiee them.. He was the 
first to break the truce, which some months afterward 
he renewed, though not without gi-eat, difficulty. All 
confidence in his sincerity was lost : his whole conduct 
was regarded as a tissue of deceit and bw cunning, de- 
vised to weaken the allies and repair his own strength. 
This indeed he actually did efibct, as his own army 
daily augmented, while that of the allies was reduced 
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neatly one half by desertion and bad provisions. But 
be did not make that use of his superioi'ity which Vi- 
ennii expected. When all men were looking for a de- 
cisive blow to be struck, he suddenly renewed the ne- 
gotintiona; and when the truce lulled tho allies int^ 
secariCy, be as suddenly recomnnenced hostilities. All 
these oonCradiotions ai'ose out of the double and iiTecon- 
oncQ the emperor and the 
a separate peace with the 

. Imjintient at the ill success of his negotiations, ho at 
last determined to display his strength; the more so, as 
die pressing dtstiess witbin tjie empire, and the errowioz 
dissatisfaction of the iroperial court, admitted n 
making any longer delay. Before the last cesi 
hosdlities. General Hoik, from Bohemia, bad attacked 
the circle of Meissen, laid waste every thing on his 
route witb fire and sword, driven the elector into his 
fortresses, and taken the towti of Leipzig. But the 
truce in Bohemia put a period to his ravages, and the 
consequences of his excesses brought him to the grave 
at Adorf. As soon as hostilities were recommenced, 
Wollenstein made a movement, as if be designed to 
penetrate through Lusatia into Saxony, and circulated 
the report that Piccolomini had already invaded that 
country. Arnheim immediately broke up his camp in 
Silesia, to follow him, and hasten to the assistance of 
the electorate. By this means the Swedes were left 
exposed, who were encamped in small force under 
Count Thurn, at Steinau, on the Oder, and this was 
exactly ■what Wallenstein deshed. He allowed the 
Saxon general to advance sixteen miles toward Meis- 
sen, and then suddenly turning toward the Oder, sur- 
prised the Swedish amiy in the most complete security. . 
Their cavalry were first beaten by Genertd Schafgotsch, 
who was sent against them, and me infantry completely 
surrounded at Steinau by the duke's army, which fol- 
bwed. Wailenstein gave Count Tburn half an hour to 
deliberalo whether he woiild defend himself with twen- 
ty-live hundred men, against more than twenty thousand, 
or surrender at discretion. But there was no room for 
deliberation. Tho army surrendered, and the most 
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toraplete victory was obtained without bloodalied. Col- 
ors, bflggage, ood aitillery all fell into the hands of the 
victors, the officers were taken into custody, the pri- 
vates drafted into the army of "Wallenstein. And now 
at last, after a banishment of fourteen yeai's, after num- 
berless changes of fortune, the author of the Bohemian 
insutTection, and the remote origin of this destructive 
war, the notorious Count Thnrn, was in the power o( 
his enemies. With blood-thii'sty impatience, the arrival 
of this great ci'iminal was looked for in Vienna, where 
Ihey already andcipated the malicious triumph of sacri- 
flcing so distinguished a victim to public justice. But'to 
deprive the Jesuits of this pleasure was a still sweeter 
triumph to Wallensteio, and Thurn was set at liberty. 
Fortunately for him, he knew more than it was pmdent 
to have divulged in Vienna, and his enemies were also 
those of Wallenstein. . A defeat might have been for- 
given in Vienna, but this disappointment of theu' hopes 
5iey could not pardon. " What should I have done 
with this madman V he writes, with a malioioua sneer, 
to the minister who called lum to account for this un- 
eeasonable magnanimity. " Would tfl Heaven the ene- 
my had no generals but such as he. At the head of the 
Swedish army, he will render lis much better service 
than in prison." 

The victory of Steinau was followed by tlie capture 
of Ijeignita, Grossglogau, and even of Frankfort on the 
Oder. Schafgotach, who remained in Silesia to com- 
plete the subjugation of that pi'ovince, blockaded Brieg, 
and threatened Breslau, though in vein, at, that fi'ee 
tAwn was jealous of its privileges, and devoted to the 
Swedes. Colonels Illo and Goete were ordered by 
Wallenstein to the Warta, to push forvrard into Pomo- 
rania, and to the coasts of the Baltic, and actually ob- 
tained possession of Landsberg, the key of Pomei'ania. 
While thus the Elector of Brandenburg and the Duke 
of Pomeraniawere madetJD tremble for their dominions, 
Wallenstein himself, with the remainder of his army, 
burst suddenly into Lusatia, where he took Goeriltz by 
storm, and forced Bautaen to suirender. But his object 
was merely to alai'm the Elector of Saxony, not to fol 
low up the advantages already obtained ; and therefore 
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even with the sword in his hand, he continued hia 
negotialjoiia for peace with Bi'andenliurg and Saxony, 
but with no hetter auMess than before, as the incon- 
sistences of his conduct had destroyed all confidence is 
his sincerity. He was therefore on the point of turaing 
his whole force in eainest against theuufortuoaCe Saxons, 
and effecting his object by foice of avins, when circum- 
stances con^pelled him to leave these territones. The 
eonqnests of Duke Bernard upon tbo Danube, which 
threatened Austria itself with immediate danger, ur- 
gently demanded his presence in Bavaria ; and the es- 
pulsion of the Saxons and Swedes from Silesia deprived 
him of eveiy pretext for longer resisting the imperial 
orders, and leaving the Electoi' of Bavaria without as- 
sistance. With his main body, thei'efore, he imme- 
diately set out for the Upper Palntinate, and his reti'eat 
freed Saiony forever of this formidable enemy. 

So long as was possible, be had delayed lo move to 
die rescue of Bavaria, and on every pretext evaded the 
commands of tlie emperor. He had, indeed, afler 
reiterated remonstrances, dispatched from Bohemia a 
reinforcement of some regiments to Count AltTinger, 
who was defending the Lech and the Danube ngaiust 
Horn and Bernard, but under the express condition of 
his acting merely on the defensive. He leferred the 
emperor and the elector, whenever they applied to him 
for aid, to Aitringer, who, as he publicly gave out, had 
received unlimited powei-s ; secretly, however, he tied 
up his hands by the strictest injunctions, and even 
threatened him with death, if he exceeded his orders. 
When Duke Bernard had appeared before E4itisbon, 
and the ompei'or as well as the elector repeated still 
more urgently their demand for succor, he pretended 
he was about to dispatch General Oallas with a consid- 
erable army to the Danube ; but tbia movement also 
was delayed, and Ratisbon, Saubiugen, and Cham, as 
well as the biahopi'ic of Eichstadt, fell into the hands ot 
l3ie Swedes. When at last he could no longer neglect 
the orders of the court, he inarched slowly toward the 
Bavarian frontier, where he recovered the town ot 
Jham, which had been talten by the Swedes. But no 
-oonor did he learn that on the Swedish side a diversion 
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was contemplated, by an inroad of tiie SaxoDs into 
Bohemia, than he availed himself of the report, aa a 
pretext for immediately retreating into diat kingdom. 
Every consideration, he urged, must be postponed to 
the defense and preservation of Che here(lil;aiy dominioaa 
of the emperor ; and on this piea, he remained tirmly 
fixed in Bohemia, which he guarded tm if it bad been 
his own property. And when the emperor laid upon 
him his commands to move toward the Danube, and 
prevent the 0ulte of Weimar from establishing himself 
in so dangerous a position on the frontiers of A.ustria, 
Wallenstein thought proper to conclude the campaign a 
aecond time, and quartered his troops for the winter ia 
this exhanated kingdom. 

Spch continued insolence and unexampled contempt 
of the imperial ordere, as well as obvious neglect of the 
common cause, joined to his equivocal behavior toward 
the enemy, tended at last to convince the emperor of 
the trulii of those unfavorable reports witli regard to 
the duke, which were emTent thi'oogh Germany. The 
latter had, for a long time, succeeded in gloang over his 
criminal correspondence with the enemy, and persuad- 
ing the emperor, still prepossessed in his favor, that the 
sole object of his secret conferences was U> obtain peace 
for Germany. But impenetrable as he himself believed 
his proceedings to be. in the coui'Se of his conduct 
enough transpired \o justify the insinuations with which 
his rivals incessantly loaded the ear of the emperor. In 
order to satisfy himself of the truth or falsehood of these 
rumors, Ferdinand had already, at different times, seat 
spies into WaHenstein's camp ; but as the duke took the 
precaution never t« commit any thing to writing, they 
returned with nothing but conjectm'es. But. when, at 
last, those ministers who formerly had been his cham- 
pions at the court, in conser[uence of tbeir estates not 
being exempted by Wallenstein from the general exac- 
tions, joined his enemies ; when the Elector of Bavaria 
tlireateued, in case of Wallenstein being any longer 
retajriod in the supi'eme comtimnd, to unite with the 
Swedes ; when the Spanish ambassador insisted on his 
dismissal, and threatened, in case of refusal, to withdraw 
the subsidies fuvnishad by his crown, the emperor founa 
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himself a second time compelled to deprive him of the 
command. 

The emperor's authoritative and direct interference 
TCilh the army soon convinced the duke that the com- 
pact wilfa himself was i-egarded as at an end, and that 
his dismissal was inevitable. One of his inferior gen- 
erals Id Austria, whom he had forbidden, under pain of 
death, to obey the orders of the court, received the 
positive commands of the emperor to join the Elector of 
Bavaria; and Wallenatein himself was imperiously or- 
dered to send some regiments to reinforce the army of 
the cardinal infante, who vras on his march from Italy. - 
All these measures convinced him that the plan was 

■ finally ai'ranged to disarm him by degrees, and at once, 
when ho was weak and defenseless, to complete his 

In self-defense, must he now hasten to cany i^:to ex- 
ecution the plans which ho had oiiginally formed only 
with the view to aggrandisement. He had delayed tuo 
long, either because the favorable configuration of the 
stars had not yet presented itself, or, as he used to say, 
to check the impatience of his friends, because the lime 

but the pressure of circumstances no longer allowed bim 
to await the favor of the stars. The first step was to 
assure himself of the sentiments of his principal ofEcers, 
and then to try the attachment of the army, which he 
had so long confidently reckoned on. Three of them. 
Colonels Kinsky, Terzky and Illo had Ion" been in his 
secrets, imd the tw fi f U t d to h 

teresls by the tie fit n^hii Th w Id 

bition, the same btthdfthg d 

the hope of en ■ds b md th m tl 

closest manner t Wall wl t tl 

number of his adh to Id toop th 1 t 

means. He had d d C 1 1 lU t It, 

Vienna, the title t t and 1 d p m d t ba k 

his application wihhp fl di Bh 

secretly wrote to th m istrj d g th m f 

his request, as to grant t Jd g mid 

mands from oth re, wl d 1 w 

equal to his. On lUo's return to the camp, Wallenstein 
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iinmediataly demanded to know the success of hU mis- 
sion ; and when informed hj Illo of its failure, he broke 
out into tbe bitterest complaints egtunst the covit. 
" Thus," said he, " are our fiiilhful sei-vicea rewarded. 
My recommendation is disregarded, and your meiit de- 
nied so ti'ifling a veward! Who woidd any longer de- 
vote bis services to so ungrateful a master ? No, for 
my part, I am hencefortli tiie determined foe of Aus- 
tria." Illo agreed with him, and a close alliance was 
cemented between them. 

But what was known to these three confidante of the 
duke, was long an impeneti'able secret to Qie rest; and 
the confidence with which Wallenstein spoke of the do- 
votion of hia officera was fonnded merely on lie favors 
he had lavished on them, and on their known dissatis- 
faction with the court. But this vague presnmption 
must be convei-ted into certainty, before he could ven- 
ture to lay aside tlie mask, or take any open step against 
the emperar. Count PIccolomini, who had dislingaish- 
ed himself by his unparalleled bravery at Lwtzen, waa 
the first whose fideU^ he put to the proof. He had, 
he thought, gained the attachment of this general by 
lat^B presents, and pi'efeiired him to ail others, because 
born under the same constellations with himself. He 
disclosed to him that, in consequence of the emperor'a 
ingratitude, and the near approach of his own danger, 
he had iri'evocably determined entirely to abandon the 
party of Austria, to join the enemy with the best part 
of his army, and to malie war upon the House of Ans- 
bia, on all sides of ite dominions, till he had wholly ex- 
tu'pated it. In the execution of this plan, he principally 
reckoned on the services of Ficcolomini, and had before 
hand promised him the gi'eatest rewards. When the 
latter, to conceal his amazement at this extraordinary 
commimication, spoke of the dangers and obstacles whiiii 
would oppose so hazardous an enterprise, Wallenstein 
ridiculed his fears. " In such enterprises," he mwn- 
tained, " nothing was difficult but tlie commencement. 
The stars were pi'opitious to him, the opportunity the 
bestthatcouldhe wished for, and someShing must always 
be ti'uated to fortune. His resolution was taken, and it 
it could not be otherwise, he would encounter thohaz- 
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ard at the head of a thousand horse." Piccolomini waa 
cai'eful not to escite Wallenstein's suspicions by longer 
opposition, and yielded appai-antly to the force of hia 
reasoning. Such was the iniatuation of the duke, that 
notwitliatanding the warnings of Count Terzky, he 
never doubled the sincerity of this man, who lost not a 
moment in communicating to the court at Vienna this 
important conversation. 
■ i?repttralory to taking the last decisive step, he, in 
Janutiry, 1634, called a meeting of all the commandei's 
of the army at Pilsen, whither he had marched after 
his retreat from Bavai'ia. The emperor's recent oi'ders 
to spare his hereditary dominions fi'om winter qunrter- 
ings, to recover Kalisbon in the middle of winter, and 
to reduce the army by a deRichinent of six thousand 
horse to the cardinal infante, were matters sufficiently 
grave to be laid before a council of wai' ; and this plaus- 
ible pretext served to conceal from the cuiious the real 
object of the meeting. Sweden and Saxony received 
invitations to be present, in order to treat with the Duke 
of Friedland for a peace ; to llie leaders of more distant 
armiea, written communicaUons were made. Of the 
commanders thus summoned, twenty appeai'ed; but- 
three most induentjal, Oallas, Colleredo, and Alti'inger, 
were absent. The duke reiterated his summons to 
them, and in the mean time, in expectation of their 
speedy arrival, proceeded to execute his designs- 
It was no light task that he had to perform ; a noble- 
man, ptowd, brave, and jealous of his honor, was to de- 
clai'e himself capable of the iMsest trenchery, in the 
very presence of those who had been accustomed to re- 
gard him as the represe otfttive of majesty, the judge of 
Qieir actions, and the supporter of their laws, and to 
show himself sudden^ as a traitor, a cheat, and a rel>el. 
It was no easy tiisk, eillier, to shake to its foundation a 
legitimate sovereignty, strengthened by time, and conse- 
crated by laws and religion ; to dissolve all the charms 
of the senses and the imngination, those formidable 
guardians of an established tlu'one, and to attempt for- 
cibly to uproot those invincible feelings of duty, which 
plead so loudly and so powerfully in the breast of the 
subject, in favor of his sovereign. But, blinded by the 
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Bplendor of a crown, Wallenstein observed cot the pre- 
cipice that yawned beneath his feet ; and in full reliance 
on his OWQ strength, the common case with eoeigetic 
and daring minds, he stopped not to consider the mag- 
nitude and the number of the difficulties that opposed 
him. WaHenstein saw nothing but an army, partly in- 
dilfei'ent and partly exaspei'ated against the court, ac- 
customed, with a blind submission, to do homage to his 
great name, lo bow to him as their legislator and judge, 
and with trembling reverence to follow his orders as the 
decrees of fate. In the extravagant flatteries which 
were paid to his omnipotence, in the bold abuse of the 
court government, in which a lawless soldieiy indulged, 
and which the wild license of the camp excused, he 
thought he read the sentiments of the army ; and the 
boldness with which they wei'e ready to censure the 
monarch's measures passed with him for a readiness to 
renounce their allegiance to a sovereign so little respect- 
ed. But liiat which be had regarded as the lightest 
matter, proved the most formidable obstacle with which 
he had to contend; the soldiers' feelings of allegiance 
were the rock on which his hopes were wrecked. De- 
ceived by the pi'ofbund respect in which he was held by 
these lawless bands, he ascribed the whole to his own 
personal greatness, without distinguishing how much ha 
owed to himself, and how much to the dignity with 
which he was invested. All trembled before him, while 
he exercised a legitimate authority, while obedience to 
him was a duty, and while his consequence was sup- 
ported by the majesly of the sovei'eiga. Greatness, in 
and of itself, may excite terror and admiration ; but 
legitimate greatness alone can inspire reverence and 
Bnbraission ; and of this decisive advantage he deprived 
himself, the instant he avowed iiimself a traitor, 

Field-Marshal Illo undertook to lenrn the sentiments 
of the officers, nod to prepare them for the step which 
was expected of them. He began by laying before them 
the new oiijers of tlie court to the genera] aud the army; 
and by the obnoxious turn he skillfully gave to them, he 
■found it easy to excite the indignation of the nesembly. 
After this well chosen introduction, he expatiated with 
much eloquence upon the menls of the army and the 
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general, and the ingratitude wifli which the cmjieror 
was accustomed b) requite tbem. Spanish influeace, 
ho intuntained, governed the court; the miQistiy were 
in the psj of Spain; the Duke of Friedlaud alone had 
hitherto opposed this tyranny, and bad thiis drawn down 
upon himself the deadly enmity of the Spaniards. To 
remove him from the command, or to malte away with 
him entirely, he continued, had long been the end of 
theiv desire ; and, until they could succeed in one oi 
other, they endeavoied to abridge his power in tlie field. 
The command was to be placed m the hands of the King 
of Hungary, for no other reason than the better to pro- 
mote the Spanish power in Germany ; because this 
prince, as the ready insh'ument of foreign counsels, 
might be led at pioasure. It was merely with the view 
of weakening the army, that the six thousand ti'oops 
were required for the cardinal infante ; it was solely 
for the puiTJOse of harassing it by a vvinter campmgn, 
that they were now called on, in this inhospitable sea- 
son, to wndertate the recovery of Ratisbon. The means 
of subsistence were everywhere rendered difficult,, while 
the Jesuits and the ministty enriched themselves with 
the sweat of the provinces, and squandered the tnoney 
intended for the pay of the troops. The general, aban- 
doned by the court, acknowledges his inability to keep 
his engagements to the army. For all the services 
which, fOr two-and- twenty years, he had rendered the 
House of Austiia ; for all the difficulties with which he 
had struggled ; for all the treasures of his own, which 
he had expended in the imperial service, a second dis- 
graceful dismissal awaited him. But he was resolved 
the matter should not come t<D this ; he was determined 
voluntai'ily to resign the command, befoi'e it nyioald be 
wiestedfivm his hands; and this, continued the orator, 
is what, through me, he now midtes known to his offi- 
cers. It was now for them to say whether it would be 
advisable to lose such a genei'al. Let each consider 
who was to refund him the sums he had expended in 
the emperor's service, and where he was now to reap 
liie reward of theiv bi'avery, when he who was their 
evidence removed irom the scene." 

A universal cry, that they would not allow their gen 
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eral M be taken from them, interrupted the speaker. 
Four of Che prboipal officers wei'e deputed le lay be- 
fore him the wish of the assembiy, and earnestly to 
request that he would not Ifiave the army. The duke 
made a show of resistance, and only yielded after Ibe 
second deputation. This concession ou his side, -seemed 
to demand a return on theirs ; as he engaged not to quit 
the sei-vice witliout the knowledge and consent of the 
generals, he required of them, on the other hand, a 
written promise to tj'uly and firmly adhere to him, 
neither to sepamte nor to allow themselves to be sepa- 
lilted from him, and to shed their last drop of blood in 
his defense. Whoever should break this covenant was 
to he regai^led as a perfidious traitor, and treated by the 
rest as a common enemy. The express condition which 
was added, "As long as Wallenstein shall erajiloy the 
array in die, emperor's service," seemed ta exclude all 
misconception, and none of the assembled generals hea- 
italfld at once te accede te a demand, apparently so 
innocent and so reasonable. 

This document was publicly read before an entertain- 
ment which Field-Marshal Illo had expressly prepared 
for the purpose; it was to be signed after tliey i-ose 
from table. The host did his utmost to stapefy his 
guests by strong potations ; and it was not uatj! he saw 
them affected with the wine that he produced the pa- 
per for signature. Most of them wrote their names, 
without knowing what they were subscribing; a few 
only, more curious or more distrustful, read 3ie paper 
over eg^n, and discovered with astoaishment that the 
clause "as long as Wallenstein shall employ the army 
for the emperor's sei-vice" was omitted. lib had, in 
fiict, artfully contrived to substitute for the first another 
copy, in which these words were wanljug. The tiick 
was manifest^ and many refused now to sign. Picco- 
lomini, who had seen through the whole cheat, and had 
been present at this scene merely with a view of giving 
information of the whole to the com't, forgot himself so 
inr in his cups as to drink the emperor's health. But 
Count Terzky now rose, and declared that all were per- 
jured villains who should recede from their engagement. 
' 3 idea of the inevitable danger to 
Cc 
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which they who resisted any longer would be exposed, 
the example of the rest, Dod Illo's rhetoric, at laat over- 
came their scruples ; and the paper was signed by all 
without exception. 

Walleostein had now effected his purpose ; but the 
unexpected resistance he had met with from the com- 
mnndevs roused him at last from the fond illusions in 
which he had hitherto indulged. ■ Beside, most of the 



. . a eerawled so illegibly that some deceit w 

evidently intended. But instead of being recalled to his 
discretion by this wai'ning, he gave vent to his injured 
pride in undignified complaints and reprOHches. He as- 
sembled the generals next day, aod undertook personally 
to confirm the whole tenor of the agreement which lUo 
hnd submitted to them the day before. After pouring 
out the bitteaest reproaches and abuse against the court, 
he reminded them of their opposition to the proposition 
of the previous day, and declaimed that this circumstance 
had induced him to retract his own promise. The gen- 
erals withdrew in silence and confusion; but after a 
short consultation in the antechamher, they returned to 
e for theh late conduct, and offered to sign the 



Nothing now remained but to obtain a similar assur- 
ance from tjie absent generals, or, on their reliisal, to 
seize their persons, Wallenstein renewed his invitation 
to them, and earnestly urged them to hasten their aiTi- 
val ; but a njraor of the doings at Pilsen reached them 
on tlieir journey, and suddenly stopped their further 
progress. Alti'inger, on pretense of sickness, remained 
in the sti'ong fortress of Frauetiberg. Gallas made his 
appearance, but meiely with the design of better quali- 
fying himself as an eye-witness, to keep the empei-or 
informed of all Wallenstein's proceedings. The iutelli- 
gen,ce which he and Piccolomini gave at once converted 
ttie suspicions of the court into an alarming certainty. 
Similar disclosures, which were at tile same time made 
from other quarters, left no room for further doubt; 
and the sudden change of the commanders in Austria 
and Silesia appeared to be tile prelude to some impor- 
tant enterprise. The danger was pressing, and the 
remedy most be speedy, but the court was tmwilling to 
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proceed at once to tiie execution of the sentence, till 
the regulm- forms of justice were complied with. Se- 
cret iijstmctions were tlieiefore issued to the principal 
officers, on whose fidelity reliance could be placed, to 
seize the persons of the Duke of Fi'iedland and of his 
two associates, Illo a d T -zkj and keep them in close 
confinement, till b y h uld 1 a e an opportunity of 
being heard, and f n w K f their conduct ; but if 
this could not be a mpl 1 ed qu etiy, the public danger 
required that th y h Id b tak n, dead ov alive. At 
the same time, C n 1 & II ceived a patent com- 

mission, by whi h h d f the emperor were 

made known to 1 e 1 I nd officei's, and the army 
was released from b d e he traitor, and placed 
under Lieuteno G 1 C all till a new generalis- 

simo could be appo n d I der to bring back the 
seduced and delud dole du j, and not to diive the 
guilty to despair, a general amnesty was proclaimed in 
regard to all offenses against tlie imperial majesty com- 
mitted at Pilsen. 

General Gallas was not pleased with the honor which 
was done him. He was at Pilsen, under the eye of tho 
person whose fate he was to dispose of ; in the power 
of an enemy, who had a hundred eyes to watch his 
motions. If Wallenstein once discovered the secret of 
bis commission; nothing could save him from the effects 
of his vengeance and despair. But if it wa^ thus dan- 
gerous to be the secret depositary of snch a oommissioD, 
how much more so to execute it? The sentiments of 
the generals were uncertain ; and it was at least doubt- 
ful whether, after the step they had taken, they would 
be ready to tnist the emperor's promises, and at once 
to abandon the brilliant expectations they had built upon 
Wollenstein's enterprise. It was also hazardous to at- 
tempt to lay hands on the person of a man who, till now, 
had been considered inviolable; who, from long exercise 
of supreme power, and for htdjitual obedience, had be- 
come the object of deepest respect; who was invested 
with every atti'ibute of owtwai'd majesty and iuward 
gieatness ; whose veiy aspect inspii-ed ten'or, and who 
by a nod disposed of life and death ! To seize such a 
man, like a common criminal, in the midstof the guards 
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by whom lie whs surrounded, and in u city appiu'entJy 
devoted to hiin ; to oonveit the object of this deep and 
habitual veneration into a subject of compassion, ov of 
contempt, was a coniinission calculated to make even 
the boldest hesitate. So deeply was fear and venera- 
tion for their general engraven in Ihe breasts of the sol- 
diers, that oveo the atracious crime of high treason could 
not wholly eradicate these sentimeuts. 

Gallas perceived the imposaWlity of executing his 
commissloo under tbe eyes of the duke ; and his most 
anxious wish was, before ventm'ing on any steps, to 
have an interview with AlCringer. As the long absence 
of die latter had already begun to excite the duke's sus- 
picious, Gallas ofTered to repair in person to Franen- 
berg, and to prevail on Altringer, his relation, to return 
with him. Wallenstein wos so pleased with this proof 
of his zeal, that he even lent him his own equipage for 
the journey. Rejoicing at the success of his stiata- 
gem, he left Pilsen without delay, leaving to Count Pic- 
colomini the task of watching Wallenstein's further 
luoven;ieuts. He did not fail, as he went along, to make 
use of the imperial patent, and the sentiments of the 
troops proved move favorable than he had expected. 
Instead of taking back his friend to Pilsen, he dis- 
patohed him to Vienna, to WHi'u the empei'or against 
the intended attack, while he hiinself repaired to Upper 
Austria, of which the safety was threatened by tlie near 
appi-oach of Duke Bftj'nard. In Bohemia, the towns of 
Budweias and Taboi' were again garrisoned for the em- 
peror, and every precaution taken to oppose with energy 
the designs of the traitor. 

As Gfdias did not appear disposed to return, Piccolo- 
mini determined to put Wallenstein's credulity once 
more to the test. He begged to be sent to bring back 
GbUhs, and Wallenstein suffered himself a secoud time 
to be overreached. This iuconcei cable blindness can 
only be accounted for as the result of his pride, which 
never retracted the opinion it had once formed of any 
person, aod would not acknowledge, even to itself, the 
possibility of being deceived. He conveyed Count Pic- 
colomitti in his own. carriage to Lintz, where the latter 
immediately followed the example of GoUas, and even 
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en a step fu her He hal promised the duke ho 

He d d so bu waa t the head ol ai ainn 

e d g to surp so I e dake in PiUen Anothej 

1- ny under dene "al buj a 1 asteoed to Prague to se 

c re tl tit cap tal ts allegi uce, and to defend iC 

a nsttha rebels Callas at the same time aiinowncel 

h naeif to the different npenal armies as the com 

n n. der n cl ef f on whom tl ey were henceforth to 

ce o o Je -3 Plata ds we e oirculatetl through all 

the mpe al canps deno inc Qg the duke and his four 

C(i dan sad absol g the iold ers from all obedience 

The example wl d had been set at Lintz was uni- 
ve sally followed n j ecat ona were showered on the 
ra a and he was fo-sabe by all the armies. At last, 
y en even P ccolo n etni ed no more, the mist fell 
f o Wallenste u s eyes and n constemalioii he awoke 
from his dream. Yet his&ith in the truth of astrology 
and in the fidelity of the array was unshaken. Imme* 
diately after the intelligence of Piccolomici's defection, 
he issued orders, that in future no commands were to 
be obeyed, which did not proceed directly from himself, 
or from Terzky, or Dlo. He prepai'ed, in al! haste, to 
advance upon Prague, where he intended to tlirow off 
the nask, and openly to declare against the emperor. 
All the troops were to assemble before that city, and from 
thence to pour down with rapidity upon Austria. Duke 
15 emard, who had joined the conspuacy, was to support 
the operations of the duke, with the Swedish troops, and 
to effect a diversion upon the Danube. 

Terzky was aJready upon his march toward Prague ; 
and nothing but the want of horses pievented the duke 
from following him with the regiments who still adhered 
faithfully to him. But when, with the moat anxious ex- 
pectation, he AWaJted the intelligence from Prague, he 
suddenly received information of the loaa of that town, 
tlie defection of his generals, the desertion of his ti'oopa, 
the discovery of his whole plot, and the rapid advance of 
Piccolomini, who was sworn to his deaCructioo. Sud- 
denly and fearfully had all his projects beea ruined — all 
his hopes annihilated. He stood alone, abandoned by all 
to whom he had been a benefactor, betrayed by all on 
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whom he had depended. But it is under such circum- 
stnnces that great minds reveal themselves. Though 
deceived in all his expectations, he refused to abandon 
one of his designs ; he despaired of nothing, so long as 
life remained. The time wbs now come when he ab- 
Bolnt«ly required that- assistance which he had so often . 
solicited irom the Swedes and the Saxons, and when all 
doubts of the sincerity of his purposes mwst be dispelled. 
And now, when OxenstJern and Arnheim were con- 
vinced of the sincerity of his intentions, end were aware 
of bia necessities, they no longer hesitated to embiaco 
the favorable opportunity, and to offer bun their pro- 
tection. On the part of Saxony, the Duke Francis 
Albert of Saxe-Lauenberg was to join him with four 
thousand men ; and Duke Bernard, and the Palatine 
ChriatianofBirkenfeld, with six thousand from Sweden, 
all chosen troops. 

Wallenstein left Pilsen, with Terzky's regiment, and 
the few who either' were, or pretended to be faitliful to 
him, and hastened to Egra, on the frontiers of the king- 
dom, in order to be near Ore Upper Palatinate, and to 
facilit«,te his junction with Duke Bernard. He was not 
yet informed of the decree by which he was proclaimed 
a public enemy and traitor; fliis thunder-stroke await- 
ed him at Egia. He stiU reckoned on the army, which 
General Schafgotsch was prepai'ing for him in Silesia, 
and flattered himself with ihe hope that many, even of 
those who had forsaken him, would return with the first 
dawning of success. Even duinng his flight to Egi-a (so 
little hnmihty had he leai'ued from melancholy experi- 
ence), he was stiU occupied with the colossal scheme of 
dethroning the emperor. It was under these circum- 
stances, that one of bis suite asked leave to offer him his 
advice. " Under the emperor," said he, " your high- 
ness is certain of being a great and respected noble ; 
with the enemy, you are, at best, but a precarious king. 
It is unwise to risk certain^ for unoertiunty. The en- 
emy will avail themselves of youi' personal influence, 
while the opportunity lasts; but you will ever be regai-ded 
with suspicion, and they will always be fearful lest you 
should treat them as you have done the emperor. Re- 
turn, then, to yom- allegiance, while there is yet time." 
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" And bow is (hat, to be done ?" said Wallenatein, inter- 
rupting him. " You have forty thousand men-at-arms," 
rejoined he (meaniog ducats, wliich were stamped with 
the figure of an armed man), " take them with you, and 
go Bti'Bight to the imperial court; then declare that the 
steps yon have hitherto taken were merely designed lo 
test the lidehty of the emperor's servants, and of dis- 
tinguishing the loyal from tJie doubtfal ; and since most 
have shown a disposition to revolt, say you ai-e come to 
warn his imperial majesty against those dangerous men 
Thus you will make tkoae appear as ti'aitors, who ate 
kboring to represent you as a false villain. At the im- 
perial coui't, a man is sure to bo welcome with foi-ty 
tliousand ducats, and Frtedland will be again as he was 
at the firat." "The advice is good," said Wallenstein, 
after a pause, " but let the devil ti'ust to it." 

While the duke, in his vetxrenient in Egra, was ener 
getically pushing his negotiations with the enemy, con- 
sulting the stars, and indulpng in new hopes, the dagger, 
which was toputanend to hts existence, was unsheathed 
almost under his very eyes. The imperial-decree which 
proclmmed him an oufiaw, had not failed of its effect ; 
and an aven^ng Nemesis ordained that the nngi-ateful 
should fiill beneath the blow of ingratitude. Among his 
Dfficei*3, Wallenstein had particularly distinguished one 
Leslie,* an Iiishman, and had made his fortune. This 
was the man who now felt himself called on to execute 
flie sentence against him, and to eai'n the price of blood. 
No sooner had he reached Egra, in tlie suite of the 
duke, than he disclosed to the commandant of the town. 
Colonel Bnttler, and to Lieutenant- Colonel Goidon, two 
Protestaut Scotchmen, the treasonable designs of the 
duke, which the latter hnd imprudently enough commu- 
nicated to him during the journey. In these two indi- 
viduals he bad found men capable of a determined reso- 
lution. They were now called on to choose between 
treason and duty, between their legitimate sovereign 
and a fugitive, abandoned rebel; and though die latter was 

man, and Butller an Irishman ami a papist. He died a geneial in 
the empetor'B service, snd fouuded at Pragna a convent of Itish 
FianciscanB, whicb erill exists. 
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their common benefflctor, the choice could not remain 
for n moment doubtful. They were solemDiy pledged 
to the allegiance of the emperor, and this duly requii'od 
them to take ttee most rapid jneaaures against the public 
enemy. The opportunity was favorable ; his evil genius 
seemed to have delivered him into the hands of ven- 
geance. But not to encroach on the province of justice, 
they resolved to deliver up their victim alive; and they 
parted with the bold resolve to take their general pris- 
oner. Tills dark plot was buried iu the deepest silence; 
and ■Wallenstein.iar from suspecting his impending ruin, 
flattered himself that in the garrison of Egra he pos- 
sessed his bravest and most faithful champions. 

At tbis time he became acquainted with the imperial 
prooiamations containing his sentence, and which had 
been published in all the camps. He now became aware 
of the full extent of the danger which encompassed him, 
the utt«r irapossibility of reti'acing his steps, his fear- 
fully forlorn condition, and the absolute necessity of at 
once trusting himself to the ftuth and honor of the em- 
peror's enemies. To Leslie he poured forth all the 
anguish of his wounded spirit, and the vehemence of his 
agitation extracted from him his last remaining secret. 
He disclosed to this officer his inteiitbn to deliver up 
Egra and Ellenbogen, the passes of the kingdom, to the 
PSaline of Birkenfeld, and, at the same time, informed 
him of the near appronch of Dul^e Bernard, of whose 
arrivalhehoped to receive tidings that very night. These 
disclosures, which Leslie immediately communicated to 
the conspiratoi's, made them change their original plan. 
The urgency of the danger admitted not of half-meas- 
ures. Egra might in a moment be in the enemy's 
hands, and a sudden revolution set their prisoner at 
liberty. To anticipate this mischance, they resolved to 
assassinate him and his associaf«s the following night. 

In order to execute this design with less noise, kvma 
arranged Ihat the fearful deed should be perpeti'ated at 
an entertainment which Colonel Buttler should give in 
the castle of Egra. All the guests, except Wallenstein, 
made their appearance, who, being in too great anxiety 
of mind to enjoy company, excused himself. With i-e- 
gard to him, therefore, their plan must be again changed i 
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but they resolved to execute flieie design agaiDst the 
others. The three colonels, Illo, Terzky, and William 
Kinaky, cnrae in with careless confidence, and with tliem 
Captain Keiimann, en officer of ability, whose advice 
Teraky sought in every intricate affair. Previous to 
their arrival, trusty soldiers of ihe garrison, to whom the 
plot had been communicaled, were admitted into the 
castle, flil'the avenues leading from it guarded, and six 
of Buttler's di'agoons concealed in an apartment close to 
the banqueting-room, who, on a concerted signal, were 
to rush in and hill the traitors. Without suspecting the 
danger that hung over them, the guests gayly abandoned 
themselves to the pleasures of the table, and Wallen- 
stein's healtli was drunk in full bumpers, not as a serv- 
ant of the emperor, but as a sovereign prince. The 
wine opened their hearts, ond Illo, with exultation, 
boasted that in three days an army would arrive, such 
as Wailetistein had never before been at the bead of. 
" Yes," cried Neumann, " and then be hopes to bathe 
his hands in Austrian blood." During this conversa- 
tion, the dessert was brought in, and Leslie gave the 
concerted signal to rai.se the drawbridges, while he him- 
self received the keys of the gates. In an instant the 
hall was filled with armed men, who, with the unex- 
pected gi'eeting of "Long live Ferdinand!" placed 
themselves behind the chairs of the mai'ked gnests. 
Surprised, and with a presentimeut of their fate, they 
sprang fi'om the table. Kinsky and Terzky were killed 
upon the spot, and before they could put themselves 
upon their guard. Neumann, dming the confusion in 
the hall, escaped into the court, where, however, he 
was instantly I'ecognized and cut down. Illo Edone had 
the presence of mind to defend himself. He placed his 
back against a window, from whence he poured tho 
I cte est lep'oaches upon Gordon, and challenged him 
to fight h m fairly and honorably. After a galiant re- 
s stance n which he slew two of his assailants, he fel 
to tl e ground, overpowered by numbers, and piei'ceO 
w th ten wounds. The deed was no sooner accom- 
pbshed tl an Leslie hastened into the town to prevonl 
a tl n It. The sentinels at the castle gate, seeing him 
runnmg and out of breath, and believing to belonged te 
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fl bel A ed thelv muskets after him, but without 
effe Tl firing, however, aroused, the town-guard, 
and a 1 L 1 e s presence of mind was requisite to allay 
he u u He hastily detailed to fliem aU tiie cir- 
um an f Wahenstein's conspiracy, the measures 
wh h had b en already taken to counteract it, the fate 
of 1 e f bels, as well as that which awdted their 

h f r nd g the troops well disposed, he exacted 
f n in new oath of fidelity to the emperor, and to 
live and die foi' the good cause, A hundred of Puttier's 
dragoons were sent from the castle into the town to 
patifll the sti-eets, to overawe the partisans of the duke, 
and to prevent tumult. AH the gates of Egi'a were at 
the same time seized, and every avenue to Wallen- 
stein's residence, which iidjoined the market-place, 
guarded by a numerous and ti'usty body of titiops, suf 
Icient to prevent either his escape, or his receiving any 
assistance from without. 

But before tiiey pi'oceeded finally to execute the deed, 
a long conference was held among the conspiratoi'S in 
the castJe, whether they should kill him, or confent 
themselves with making him pnsoner. Besprinkled as 
they were with the blood, and deliberating almost over 
the very corpses of his murdered associates, even lliese 
furious men yet shuddered at the horror of taking away 
soillnstriousalife. They saw, before their mind's eye, 
him their leader in battle, in the days of his good for- 
tune, surrounded by his victorious Bi'my, clothed with 
all the pomp of military greatness, and long accustomed 
awe again seized their minds. But this transitory 
emotion was soon effaced by the thought of the imme- 
diate danger. They i-emembered the hints which Neu- 
mann and TUo had thrown out at table, the near approach 
of a formidable array of Swedes and Saxons, and they 
clearly saw that the death of the trdtor was theii' only 
chance of safely. They adhered, thereibre, to their 
first resolution, and Captain Deveroux, an Irishman, 
who had already been retained for the mui'derous pur- 
pose, received decisive orders to act. 

While these three officers were thus deciding upon 
his fate in the castle of Egi'a, Wallenstein was occu- 
pied in reading the stai's with Seni, " The danger is 
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not yet over," said the astrologer with prophetic spirit, 
" /( is," replied the dnke, who would give the law even 
to heaven. "But," he continued with equally prophetic 
spirit, "that thou, friend Seni, thyself shall soon be thrown 
into prison, that also is wdtten in the stars." Tbe astrol- . 
oger had taken his leave, and Wallenstein had retired 
to bed, when Captain Deveroux appeared before his 
residence with six halberdiera, and was immediately 
admitted by flie guard, who were accustomed to see 
hini visit Uie general at all hours. A page, who met him 
upon die stairs, and attempted to reuse au alarm, was 
run through the body with a pike. Id the antechamber, 
the assassins met o sei-?ant, wbo had just come out of 
the sleeping-room of his master, and had taken with him 
the key. Putting his finger upon his month, the.terii- 
fied domestic made a sign to them to make no noise, as 
the duke was asleep. " Friend," cried Deveronx, " it 
is time to awake him;" and with these woi'ds he rushed 
against the door, which was also bolted from within, and 
burst it open, 

Wallenstein had been roused irom his first sleep by 
the report of a musket which had accidentally gone oft; 
and had sprung to the window to call tbe guard. At the 
same moment, he heard, from the adjoining building, . 
the shrieks of the countesses Terzky and Kinaky, who 
had just learned the violent fate'of their husbands. Ere 
he had tilne to reflect on these temWe events, Deve- 
roux, with the other murderera, was in his chamber. 
The duke was in his shirt, as he had leaped out of bed, and 
leaning on the table near tbe window. "Art thou the 
riMo," cried Deveronx to him, " who intends to de- 
Sver np the emperor's troops to the enemy, and to tear 
flie crown from the head of his majesty 5 Now thou 
must die!" He pausedforafewmoments.as if expecting 
an answer ; but rage and astonishment kept "Wallenstein 
silent. Throwing hia ai'ms wide open, he received in 
his breast the deadly blow of the halberds, and, without 
nttering a groan, fell weltering in bis blood. 

The next day an express an'ived from tlie Duke of 
Lauenbui^, announcing his approach. The messenger 
was secured, and another in Wallenatein's livery dis- 
patehed to the duke, to decoy bim into Egra. The 
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I, and Francis Albert fell into Uie 

hands of the eaeniy. Dubo Bernard of Weimar, who 
was ou his march toward Egra, was nearly sliai'ing tlio 
same fate. Fortunately, he heard of Wallenstein's 
deatli in time to save biraself, by a reti-eat. Ferdinand 
shed a tear over tJie fate of his geserol, and ordered 
three thousand masses to be said for his souiat Vienna; 
but, at the same time, he did not forget to reward bis 
" IS with gold chains, chamberlidn's keys, dignities, 



Thus did Wallenstein, at the age of fifty, t» 
his active and extraordinary life. To ambition ho owed 
both his greatness end his ruin ; with all his failiogs, he 
possessed gi'ent and admirable qualities, and had he kept 
himself within due bounds, he would have lived and 
died without an equal. The virtues of the ruler and 
of the hero, prudence, justice, firmness, and courage, 
are strikingly pi'ominent features in his chai'acter ; but 
he wanted the gentler virtues of the man, which adorn 
the hero, and make the ruler beloved. Terror was the 
talisman with which be worked ; exti'eme in hie punish- 
ments OS in his rewards, he knew how to keep alive the 
zeal of his followers, while no. general of ancient or 
modern times could boast of being obeyed with equal 
alacrity. Submission to his will was more prized by 
him than braveiy ; for, if the soldiers work by the latter, 
it is on the former that lie general depends. He con- 
tinually kept up the obedience of his ti'oops by capri- 
cioas orders, and profusely rewai'ded the readiness to 
obey even in trifles \ because he looked j-a&er to the act 
itself Uian its object. He once issued a decree, with the 
penalty of deam on disobedience, that none but red 
sashes should be worn in the army. A captain of hoi'se 
no sooner heard the oi'der than, pulling off his goM-em- 
broidered sash, he trampled it nnder foot ; Wallenstein, 
on being informed of the circumstance, promoted him 
on the spot to the rank of colonel. His comprehensive 
glance was always directed to tiie whole, and in all his 
apparent caprice, he steadily kept in view some general 
scope or bearing. The robberies committed by the 
soldiora in a friendly country had led to the severest 
orders against marauders ; and all who should be caught 
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tliieving were t!ti-eatened with tlia hnlter. Wailensteiii 
liimBeli, having met a straggler in the open couiitiy upon 
&e field, commanded him to be seized without tiial, as 
a tranBgressor of the law, and, in his iisual voice of thun- 
der, excJaimed, "Hang the fellow," against which no op- 
position ever availed. The soldier pleaded and proved his 
innocence,' but the irrevocable sentence had gone forth. 
" Hang, then, innocent," cried the inexorable Wallenatein, 
"the guilty will have then more reason to tremble." 
Preparations were already making to execute the een- 
tence, when the soldier, who gave himself up for lost, 
formed the desperate resolution of not dying without 
revenge. He fell furiously upon his judge, but was 
overpowered by numbers, and disarmed before he could 
fulfill his design. "Now let him go," said the dulie, 
" it will excite sufficient terror." 

His munificence was supported by an immense in- 
come, which was estimated at three millions of floiins 
yearly, without reckoning the enormous sums which ho 
raised under the name of contribations. His liberality 
and clearness of understanding raised him above tlie 
I'eligious prejudices of his age ; and the Jesuits never 
forgave Mm for having seen through their system, and 
for regoi'ding Uie Pope as nothing more than a bishop of 

But as no one ever yet came to a fortunate end wlio 
(piarreled with the Chureh, Watlenstein also must aug- 
ment the number of its victims. Through the inti'igues 
of mbnks, be lost at EatlsboD the command of the army, 
and aC Egra his life ; by the same arts, perhaps, he lost 
what was of more conaequecce, his honorable name and 
good repute with posterity. 

For in justice it must be admitted, that the pens which 
have traced the histoiy of this exiraordinaiy man are 
not unttnged with partiality, and that the treachery of 
the duke, and his designs upon the throne of Bohemia, 
rest not so much upon proven facts as upon probable 
conjectm'o. No documents have yet been brought to 
KghE ■which disclose with historical oert^nty the secret 
motives of his conduct; and among al! his public and well 
attested actions, there is, perhaps, not one wMch could 
not hiivs bad an innocent end. Many of his most ob- 
■Dx. 
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noxious measures proved noAiing but the earnest wish 
he entertained for peace; most of the others ace es- 
plained and justified by the well founded distrust he en- 
tertained of the emperor, and the excusable wish of 
miuutaining his own impoi'tauce. It is tiiie thiit bis 
conduct toward the Elector of Bavai-io, and the dictates 
of an implacable spirit, look too like an unworthy re- 
tenge ; but aljll, none of his actions perhaps warrant ns 
in holding his ti'eaaon to be proved. If necessity nnd 
despair at last forced him to deserve the sentence which 
had been pronounced against him whde innoceot, stil' 
this, if true, will not justify that sentence. Thus Wai- 
lenstein foil, not because he was a rebel, but he became 
a rebel because be fell. Unfortunate in life that he 
made a victonons paily his enemy ; and still more un 
forr.unatfl in death, that the same party survived him 
end wi'otQ his history. 



BOOK V. 

Wailekst bin's death rendered necessary the ap- 
pointment of a new generalissimo ; and the emperor 
yielded at last to the advice of the Spaniai'ds to raise 
his son Ferdinand, King of Hangnry, to that dignity. 
Under him. Count Galtos commanded, who perfomed 
the functions of commander-in-chief, while the prince 
brought to this post nothing but his name and dignity. 
A considerable foVce was soon assembled under ]■ erdi- 
nand ; the Duke of Lorraine brought up a considemble 
body of auxilianes in person, and the cardinal infaute 
joined him from Italy with ten thousand men. lu order 
to drive the enemy from the Danube, the new general 
undertook the enterprise in which his iiredecessor had 
failed, the siege of Ratisbon. In yain did Duke Bernard 
of Woimar^peneti'ate into the interior of Bavaria, with 
a view to draw the enemy fi'Om the town ; Ferdinand 
continued to press the siege with vlgo]', and the city, 
after a most obstinate resistance, was obliged to open its 
gates to him. Donattwerth Boon shared the same fate. 
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and Nordlingen Id Suabia was now invested. The loss 
of so many of the impeviaj cities was severely felt by 
the Swedish party; as the friendship of these towns 
had so largely contributed to the suoceaa of their arms, 
indifference to their fate Would have been inexcusable. 
It would have been mi indeltible disgrace had they de- 
serted their confedei'stes in their need, and abandoned 
them to tlie revenge of an implacable conqueror. Moved 
by these considerations, the Swedish army, under the 
command of Horn, and Bernard of Weimar, advanced 
upon Nordlingen, determined to relieve it, even at the 
expense of a battle. 

The undertaking was a dangerous one, for in numbers 
the enemy was greatly superior to that.of the Swedes, 
There was also a farther reason for avoiding a battle at 
present; the enemy's force was likely soon to divide, 
the Italian troops being destined for the Netherlands. 
In the mean time, sach a position might be taken up 
as to cover Nordlingen, and cut off their supplies. AU 
these grounds were strongly urged by Gustavns Horn, 
in the Swedish council of war; ont his remonstrances 
were disvegai'ded by men who, intoxicated by a long 
career of success, mistook the suggestions of prudence 
for the voice of timidity. Overbonie by the superior 
influence of Duke Bernard, Gustapus Horn was oom- 
peiled to risk a contest, whose unfavorable issue a dark 
foi'eboding seemed already to announce. The fate of 
the battle depended upon the possession of a Leight 
which commanded the imperial camp. An attempt to 
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greatast disoi'dB/ among the Swedes. The impej'ial 
cava!ry charged upon their broken ranka, and the flight 
became universal. No persuasion on the part of their 
general could induce the fugitives to renew the assault 
He resolved, therefore, in order to carry this Import- 
ant post, to lead fresb ti'oops to the attack. Sut in the 
iutevin), some Spanish regiments had marched ill, and 
evei'y attempt to gain it was repulsed by their hei^oio 
intrepidity. One ot the duke's own regiments advanced 
seven times, and was as often driven bacli. The diead' 
vantage of not occupying this post in tirao, was quickly 
and sensibly felt. The fire of the enemy's ai'tillery 
from the heights caused such slaughter in the adjacent 
wing of the Swedes, that Horn, who commanded there, 
was forced to give orders to retire. Instead of being 
able t6 cover the retreat of his colleague, and to check 
the pursuit of the enemy, Duke Beraard, overpowered 
by numbers, was himself dricen into the pl^n, where 
his routed cavahy spread confusion among Horn's brig- 
ade, and rendered the defeat complete. Almost the 
entue infentry were liiDed or taken prisoners. More 
than twelve thousand men remained dead upon tlie field 
of battle ; eighty field-pieces, about four thaasind wag- 
ons, and three hundred standards and colors, fell into 
the hands of the imperialists. Horn himself, with three 
other generals, were taken prisoners. Duke Bernai'd 
with difficulty saved a feeble remnant of his m'my, 
which joined him at Frankfort. 

The defeat at Noi-Jlingen, cost the Swedish chancel- 
* for the second sleepless night* he had passed in Ger- 
many. The consequences of this disaster were terri- 
ble. The Swedes had lost by it at once their superi- 
ority in the field, and with it the confidence of their eon- 
federates, which they had gained solely by their previ- 
ous military success. A dangerous division threatened 
the Protestant Confederation with ruin. Consternatjon 
and terror seized upon the whole party; while the pa- 
pists arose with exulting triumph fi-om the deep humil- 
iation into v^hich they had sunk. Suabia and the adja- 
cent circles iu'st felt the consequences of the defeat of 
Nordlingen ; and Wirtemburg, in paiticular, was over- 
* The first was occasioned b; the. death of Onstavus Adolphns, 
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run by the coni|uerii)g nrmy. AH the membets of the 
Leagne of HeilbronE trembled at the prospect of the 
Bni|)eroi''s revenge ; those who could, fled to Sti'asburg, 
while the helpless free cities awiuted their fate with 
^ilai'Bi. A. little more of moclei'ation toward the oon- 
(|Uered, would have qiiicUy reduced all the weaker 
sriites under the emperor'a authority; but the severity 
which was practiced, even against those who voluntarily 
suiTendered, drove the fest to despaii', and roused them 



to a vigorot 

In this perplexity, all looked to Oxeustiern for counsel 
and assistance ! Oxenstiem applied for both to the Ger- 
man states. Ti-oops were wanted ; money hkewise, to 
raise new levies, and to pay to the old the arreai-s which 
the men were clamorously demanding. Osenstiern ad- 
dressed himself to the Elector of Saxony ; but he 
shamefully abandoned the Swedish cause, to negotiate 
for a separate peace with the emperor at Pirna. He 
solicited aid from the Lower Saxon states; but they, 
long wearied of the Swedish pretensions and demands 
fornioney,iiow thought only of themselves; and George, 
Duke of Lunenburg, in place of flying to the assistance 
of Upper Germany, laid siege to Minden, with the in- 
tention of keeping possession of it for himself. Abandon- 
ed by his German allies, the chonceltoi' exerted himseli 
to obtain the assistance of foreign powers. England, 
Holland, and Venice were applied to for troops and 
money; and, driven to the last extremity, the chancellor 
rehictantiy resolved to take the disagreeable step which 
he had so long avoided, and to throw himself under the 
protection of France. 

The moment had at last anived which Richelieu had 
long waited for with impatience^ Nothing, he was 
awai'e, but the impossibili^ of saving themselves by any 
other means, could induce the Protestant states iu Ger- 
many to support lie pretensions of France upon AJsace. 
This extreme necessity bad now an'ived ; the assistance 
of that power was indispensable, and she was resolved 
to be well paid for the active part which she was about 
. to take in the German wal'. Full of luster and dignity, 
it now came upon the political stage. Oxenstiern, who 
felt little relnctanCB iu bestowing the rights and posses- 
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HJoDs of the empire, hnd already ceded the fortress of 
Philipshui'g, ntid the other long coveted plnces. The 
Pratestants of Upper Germany now, in their own 
names, sent a special embassy io Richelieu, requesting 
him to tnke Alsace, the foitiesa of BrejBsach, which 
vrhH stUl to be recovered from the enemy, and all the 
places upon the Upper Rhine, which were the keys of 
Germncy, under the pi'otection of France. What was 
implied by French pi'otectioii had been seen in the con- 
duct of France toward the bishoprics of Mentz, Toal, 
and Verdun, which it had held for centuries against the 
rightful owners. Treves was already in the possession 
of French ganisons; Lorraine was in a manner con- 
quered, as i£ might at any time be overrun by an army, 
and could not, alone, and with its own sfpength, with- 
stand its formidable neighbor. France now entertained 
the hope of adding Alsace to its large and numerous 
possessions, and, as a treaty was soon to be concluded 
with the Dutch for the paitition of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, the prospect of making tho Rhine its nauiral. 
boundai'v toward Germany. Thus shamefully were the 
rights of Germany sacrificed by the German states to 
this treacherous and grasping power, which, under tho 
mask of a disinterested friendship, aimed only at its own 
aggrandizement; and while it boldly claimed the honor- 
able title of a Protecti'ess, was solely occupied with 
promoting its own schemes, and advancing its own in- 
tei'esta amid the general confusion. 

In return for these important cessions, France en- 
gaged to effect a diversion in favor of flie Swedes, by 
commencing hostiliCtes against the Spaniards ; and if 
this should lead to an open breach with the empei'or, to 
maintain an army upon the German side of the Rhine, 
which was to act in conjunction with the Swedes and 
Germans against Austria. For a war with Spain, the 
Spaniards themselves soon affoi'ded the desii'ed pretext. 
Making an inroad from the Netherlands, upon the city 
of Treves, they cut in pieces the French gari'iaon; and, 
.in open violation of the law of nations, made piisgner the 
elector, who had placed himself under the protection of 
France, and can-ied him into Flanders. When the cardi- 
nal infante, as viceroy of the Spanish Netherlands, refused 
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tiaf ti for these injuries, and delayed to resioretlio 
pn to ] berty, Richelieu, nfter the old custom, form- 
ally I laimed -war 'at Brussels by a hei'ald, and the 
IV w t once opened by three different aimies in 
M 1 he Valteline, and in Flanders. The French 

t« <A s less aDxioQB to commence hostilities with 
1 p r, which promised fewer advantages, and 

tl te d greater difBculties. A fourth army, how- 
wa detached aci'oss the Khine into Germany, 
d th ommand of Cardinal Lavalette, which was 
to act in conjnncUan with Dnke Bernard, against the 
emperor, witliout a previous declaration of war. 

A heavier blow for the Swedes, than even the defeat 
of Nordlingen, was the reconciliation of tie Elector of 
Saxony with the emperor. After many fruitless at- 
tempts both to bring about and to prevent it, it was at 
last effected in 1634, at Pirna, and, the following year, 
reduced into a fonnal trea^ of peace, at Prague. The 
Elector of Saxony had always viewed with jealousy Ibe 
pretensions of the Swedes in Germany ; and his aver- 
sion to this foreign power, which now gave laws within 
the empire, liad grown with every fresh requisition that 
Oxenstiern was obhged to make upon the German 
states. This ill-feeling was kept alive by the Spanish 
court, who labored eai'nestly to effect a peace between 
Saxony and the emperor. Wearied with the calamities 
of a long and deslj-uctive contost, which had selected 
Saxony above all othere for ifa theater; grieved by the 
miseries which both friend and foe inflicted upon his 
subjecta ; and seduced by the tempting propositions of 
the House of Auati'ia, ihe elector at last abandoned the 
common cause ! and, caring little for the fate of his con- 
federates, or the liberties of Germany, thought only of 
securing his own advantages, even at the expense of the 
whole body. 

In feet, the misery of Germany had risen to such a 
height, that all elamoiously vociferated for peace ; and 
even the most disadvantageous pacification would have 
been hailed as a blessino; fi-om heaven. The plains, 
which formerly had been thronged with « h*]ipy and 
iodustriotis population, where natui-e had lavished her 
choicest giAs, and plenty and prosperity had reigned. 
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was po relief for those w ho had a gamson within their 
walla, or in the Doighborhood , even the change of for- 
tune could not impi'ove then unfortunate fete, since the 
victor trod in the steps of the vinquished, end friends 
were not more merciful than enemies The neglected 
faiins, the destruction of the ciops and the numerous 
ai'mies which overran the exhausted country, weie 
inevitahly followed by seaicity and the high price of pro- 
visions, which in the later years was still further increas- 
od by a general fiulure in the crops. The crowding to- 
gether of men in camps and quarters — want npon one 
side,. and excess on the other — occasioned contagious dis- 
SemperB, which were more fatal tlian even the sword. 
In this long and general coniiiEioD, all the bonds of social 
life were bi'oken up; respect for the rights of their fel- 
low-men, flie fear of the laws, purity of morals, honor, 
and religion, wei'e laid aside — might i-uled supreme with 
iron scepter. Under the shelter of anarchy and impu- 
nity eveiy vice nourished, and men became as wild aa 
the counQy. No station was too dignified for outrage. 
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no propei'ty too holy for rapine and Jivai'lce. In a word, 
the soldier reigned supreme; and that most bi'uta! of 
despots oftCQ made his own officer feel hia power. 
The leader of an anny was a far more important person 
within any country where he appeared, than its lawful 
goYOrnor, who was frequently obliged to fly before him 
info his own castles for safety. Germany swarmed with 
thes " ' 



rankled the deeper, when the unhappy victims recollect- 
ed that Germany was sacrificed to the ambition of for- 
eign powers,, who, for their own ends, prolonged the 
miseries of war. Germany bled under the scourge, U> 
extend tlie conquests nnd inflnence of Sweden ; and the 
torch of discord was' Isept alive within the empii'e, that 
the services of itichelieu might be rendered indispensa- 
ble in France. 

But, in trath, it was not merely interested voices 
which opposed a peace; and if botti Sweden and the 
German states were anxious, from corrupt motives, to 
prolong the conflict, they were seconded in their views 
by sound policy. After the defeat of Nordlingen, an 
eqnitable peace was not to be expected from the em- 
peroi' ; and, this being the case, was it not too great a 
sacrifice, after sixteen years of war, with all its miseries, 
to abandon the contest, not only without advantage, but 
even with loss ? What would avail so much bloodshed, 
if all was to remain as it had been ; if their rights and 
pretensions were neither larger nor safer ; if all that 
■had been won with so much difficulty was to be surren- 
dered for a peace at any cost 7 Would it not bo better 
to endure, for two or three years more, the burdens 
they had borne so long, and to reap at last some recom- 
pense for twenty years of suffering 1 Neither was it 
doubtful, that peace might at last be obtained on fevora- 
ble terms, if only the Swedes and the German Protes- 
tants should continue united in the cabinet and in the 
field, and pursued their common int«rests vrilh a recip- 
rocal sympathy and zeal. Their divisions alone had 
rendered the enemy formidable, and protracted the 
acquisition of a lasting and general peace. And this 
great evil the Elector of Saxony had brought upon the 
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Protestant cause by concluding a eeporate treaty with 

He, indeed, had commenced hia negotiations with the 
emperor, oven before the defeat of Nordlingen ; and the 
unfortunate issue of that battle only accelerated their 
conclusions. By it, all hia conSdence in the Swedes 
was lost i and it was even doubted whether they would 
ever recover from the blow. The jealousies among 
their generals, the insubordination of tho army, and liie. 
eshauation of the Swedish kingdom, ahut out any rea- 
sonable pi'oapect of effective assistance on their part. 
The elector haatened, therefore, to profit by tho em- 
peroi''s magnanimity, who, even after tho battle of Nord- 
lingen, did not recall the conditions previoualy offered. 
While Oxensttem, who had assembled the states in 
Fraiikfort, made further demands upon them and him, 
the emperor, on the contrary, made concessions; and, 
therefore, it required no long consideration to decide be- 

In the mean time, however, ho was aradou ape 

the charge of sacrificing the common cause a d a tend 
ing only to his own interests. All the Gen a 

and even the Swedes, were publicly invited b n e 
pailies to this peace, although Saxony and the empe 
were the only powera who deliberated upon and who 
assumed the right to give Inw to Germany By Uia 
self-appointed tribunal, the grievances of the Protestants 
were discussed, their rights and privileges decided, and 
even the Jiite of religions determined, without the pres- 
ence of those who were most deeply interested in it. 
Between them a general peace was resolved on, and it 
was to be enfoi'ced by an imperial army of execution, 
as a formal decree of die empire. Whoever opposed it, 
was to be treated as a pi^lic enemy ; and thus, contrary 
to their rights, the states were to be compelled to ac- 
knowledge a law, in the passing of which they had no 
share. Thus, even in form, ibe'pacllication at Prague 
was an arbitiary measore ; nor was it less so in its eon- 
tents. The Edict of Restitution had been the chief 
cause of dispute between the elector and the emperor; 
and, therefore, it was first considered in their delibera- 
tions. Without formally annnDing it; it was determined 
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by the treaty of Prague, that all the ecclesiastical do 
mains holding immediately of the empire, and, amon; 
the mediate ooea, those whicK had been seized by th« 
Protestants subsequently to the treaty at Passau, should 
for forty years, remain in the sameposition as ihey hai* 
been in before the Edict of Restitution, but without anj 
formal decision of the Diet to that effect. Before thti 
expiratjon of this term a commission, composed of eqita' 
numbers of tioth religions, should proceed to settle th« 
matter peaceably and nccoi'ding to law ; and if this com 
mission should be unable to come to a decision, eacl 
pni-ty should remain in possession of the rights which i j 
bad exercised before the Edict of Restitution. Tbja 
BiTangentent, therefore, far fi'om reraoTing the ground'j of 
dissension, only suspended the dispute for a time; and 
tiiia article of Ihe treaty of Piiigue only covered thi^ em- 
bers of a ftitnre war. 

The bishopric of Magdobors was to remain in pos- 
session of Prince Augustus of Saxony, and Halberatadt 
in that of the Archduke Leopold William. Four estates 
were taken from the territory of Magdeburg, and given 
to Saxony, for which the Administrator of Magdeburg, 
Christian William, of Brandenburg, was otherwise to be 
indemniiied. The dukes of Mecklenbui'g, upon acced- 
ing to this treaty, were to be acknowledged as rightful 
possessors of their territories, in which the magnanimity 
of Gustavus Adolphus had long ago reinstated them. 
Donauwerth recovered its liberties. The important 
elidma of the heirs of the palatine, however important 
it might be for the Protestant cause not to lose this 
electorate vote in the Diet, were passed over in conse- 
quence of the animosity subsistbg between the Luther- 
ans and the Calvinists. All the conquests which, in the 
course of the war, had been made by the German states, 
or by the League and the emperor, were to be mutually 
restored ; all which had been appropriated by the foreign 
powers of France and Sweden, was to be forcibly wi'est- 
ed from them by the united powers. The troops of the 
contracting parties were to be formed into one imperial 
army, which, supported and paid by the empire, waa, 
by force of arms, to carry into e: ' . . .. - 

of the trealy. 
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Aslhe peace of Prngue vraa intended to servo as a 
genera! Inw of the empire, those points, which did not 
[RimediHtely affect the latter, formed the subject of a 
separate ti'eaty. By it Lusatia was ceded to Ihe Elect- 
or of Saxony as a fief of Boiiemia, and special articles 
guarantied tiie freedom of religion of this coantry and 
df Silesia. 

All the Protestant states were invited U> acot^de to the 
neatyof Prague, and on that condition wei-etti benefit by 
the amnesty. The princes of Wirtemburg and Baden, 
whose territories the emperor was already in possessioo 
of, and which he was not disposed to restore nncoD- 
ditionaily ; and such vassala of Austria as had boroe arms 
against their sovereign ; and those states which, under 
the direction of Oxenstiern, composed the council of the 
Upper German Circle, were excluded from the treaty— 
not so much with the view of continuing the war agiunst 
them, as of compelling them to purchase peace at a 
dearer rale. Their territories wei-e to he retained in 
pledge, till every thing should be restored to its former 
footing. Such was die treaty of Prague. Equal jus- 
tice, however, toward all, might perhaps have restored 
confidence between the head of the empire and its mem- 
bers — between the Protestants and the Roman Catho- 
lics — between the Reformed and the Lutheran party; 
and the Swedes, abandoned by all their allies, would, in 
all probability, have been driven fmm Germany with 
disgrace. But fliis inequality strengthened, in those who 
were more severely treated, ihe spirit of mistn\st and 
opposition, and made it im easier task for the Swedes 



to keep alive the flame of vi 
In Germany. 

The peace of Prague, a: 



■, and to maintain a parlj 



t have been expected, 
IS feelings throughout Ger- 
iliate both parlies, had ren- 
dered it obnoxious to both. The Protestants complained 
of the restr^nts imposed upon them ; the Roman Cath- 
olics thought that these hated sectaries had been favored 
at the expense of the true church. In the opinion of 
the latter, the Church had been deprived of its inalien- 
able rights, by ftie concession to the Protestants of forty 
years' undisturbed possession of the eccleaiastica] bene- 
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ficBs ; while the former murmured that the interests of 
the Protestant church had been betrayed, because tol- 
eratioQ had not been gi'nnted to their co-religionists in 
the Auscrian dominions. But no one was so bitterly 
reproached as the Elector of Saxony, who was publicly 
denounced as a deaertor, a traitor to religion and the 
liberties of tbe empire, and aconfedeiate of the emperor. 

In the mean lime, he consoled himself with the tri- 
umph of seeing most of the Protestant states compelled 
by necessity to embrace this peace. The Elector ot 
Brandenhm'E, Duke William of Weimar, the princes ot 
Anhalt, the dufees of Mecklanfaarg, die dukes of Bruns- 
wick and Iiunenburg, the Hanse tewRs, and most of the 
imperial citieB acceded to it. The Landgrave Wiiliam of 
Hesse long wavered, or affected to do so, in order to gain 
time,aDdtoregalate his measHres by the course of events. 
Hehadconqnered several fertQe provinces of Westphalia, 
and derived from them principally the means of continu- 
ing the war; these, by the terms of the ti-eaty, he was 
bound to restore. Bernard, Duke of Weimar, whose 
states, as yet, existed only on paper, as a belligerent 
power was not affected by the treaty, but as a general 
was so materially ; and, in either view, he must equally 
be disposed to reject it. His whole riches consisted in 
his bravery, hia possessions in his swoid. War alone 
gave him greatness and impoi-tance, and war alone could 
realize the pi'ojects which his ambition suggested. 

But of all who declaimed against the trea^ of Pragae, 
none were so loud in their clamors as the Swedes, and 
none had so much reason for their opposition. Invited 
to Germany by the Germans themselves, the champions 
of the Protestant church and the freedom of the states, 
which they had defended with so much bloodshed, and 
with the sacred life of their king, they now saw them- 
selves suddenly and shamefiilly abandoned, disappointed 
in all tbeir hopes, without reward and without gratitude 
driven from tiie empire for which they had toiled and 
bled, and exposed to the ridicule of the enemy by the 
very princes who owed every thing to tbem. No satis- 
faction, no indemnification for the expenses which they 
had incurred, no equivalent for the conquests which they 
were to leave behind them, was provided by the treaty 
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of Plague. They were to be dismissed poorer than 
they came, or, if they resisted, to be expelled by the 
very powers who had invited them. The Elector of 
Saxony at last spoke of a pecuniary indemnificatjon, 
and mentioned the small sum of two millions five hun- 
dred thousand florins ; bnt the Swedes had ah'eady ex- 
pended considerably more, and lliis disgraceful equiva- 
lent in money was both contrary to their true interests, 
and injurious to their pride. " The electors of Bavaria 
end Snxony," replied Osenstiern, "have been paid for 
their serriees, and which, as vassals, tliey were bound 
to render the emperor, witli the possession of important 
provinces ; and shall we, who have sacrificed our king 
tor Germany, be dismissed with the miserable sum of 
two millions Ave hundred thousand florins ?" The dis- 
appointment of tlieir expectaljons was the more severe, 
because the Swedes had calculated upon being recom- 
pensed with the duchy of Pomerania, the present pos- ' 
Bessor of which was old and witliout heh's. But the 
succession of this teiritoiy was confirmed by the treaty 
of Prague to the Elector of Brandenburg; and all the 
neighbormg powers declared against allowing the Swedes 
to obtain a footing within the empire. 

Never, in the whole course of the war, had the pros- 
pects of the Swedes looked more gloomy, than in the 
year 1635, immediately after the conclusion of the ti'eaty 
of Prague. Many of their allies, particularly among the 
free cities, abandoned them to benefit by the peace ; 
others were compelled to accede to it by the victorious 
arms of the emperor. Augsburg, subdued by famine, 
surrendered under the severest conditions ; Wmtzburg 
and Coburg were lost to the Austi'ians. The League 
of HeJlbronn was formally dissolved. Nearly the whole 
of Upper Germany, the chief seat of the Swedish 
power, was reduced under the emperor. Saxony, on 
the strength of the tieaty of Prague, demanded the 
evacuation of Thuringia, Halberstadt, and Magdeburg. 
Pbilipsburg, (he militniy depflt of France, was surprised 
by the Austrians, with all the stores it contained ; and 
this severelosschecked the activity of France. To com- 
plete the embari'ftssments of Sweden, the truce with Po- 
land was drawing to a close. To support a war at the 
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same time witiiPolnnd and in Germtiny.was far beyond 
the power of Sweden ; and all that roinaiued was to 
choose between tliem. Pvido and ambition declared in 
favor of continuing the German war, at whatever sacri- 
fices on the side of Poland. An army, however, was 
neceasai-y to command the respect of Poland, and to 
give weight to Isweden in any negotiations for a ti'uce or 
a peace 

The nnod of Oxenstiern, firm and inexhaustible in 
expedients, set itself manfully lo meet these calamities, 
which all combined to overwhelm Sweden ; and his 
shiewd understandmg taught him how totnm even mis- 
foitnnes to his advantage. The defection of so many 
German cities of the empii'o deprived him, it is true, of 
a great part of hia former allies^ but at the same time it 
freed him from the necessity of paying any regard to 
their interests. The more the nnmbei' of his enemies 
increased, the more- provinces and magazines were 
opened to his troops. The gross ingrolitude of the 
states, and the haughty contempt with which the em- 
peror behaved (who did not even condescend to treat 
directly with him about a peace), excited in him tbe 
courage of despair, and a noble determination to main- 
tain the struggle to the last. The continuance of war, 
however unfortunate it might prove, could not render 
the situation of Sweden worse than it now was ; and if 
Germany was to be evacuated, it was at least better and 
nobler to do so sword in hand, and to yield to force mtiier 
than to feai". 

In the extremity in which the Swedes were now 
placed by the desei-tioa of theii' allies, they addressed 
themselves to France, who met tbem with the gieatest 
encouragement. The interests of the two crowns were 
closely united, and France would have injured herself 
Jit allowing tlie Swedish power in Germany to decline. 
The helpless situation of the Swedes was rather an ad- 
ditional motive with France to cement more closely their 
alliance, and to take a more active part in the German 
war. Since the ailianoe with Sweden, at Beerwald, in 
1633, France had maintained the war against the em- 
peror, by the arms of Guatavus Adolphus, without any 
open or formal breach, by furnishing subsidies and 
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ing the number of his enenues.. But alarmed at 
the Tin expected rapidity and success of the Swedish arms, 
France, in anxiety to resMre tbe balance of power, which 
was distarbed by Ihe preponderance of the Swedes, 
seemed, for a time, to have lost sight of its original de- 
signs. She endeavored to protect the Roman Catholic 
pi'incea of the empire against the Swedish conqueror, 
by the treaties of neutrality, and when tWs plan failed, 
she even meditated herself to declare war against him. 
But no sooner had the death of Gustavus Adolphus, and 
the desperate situation of the Swedish affairs, dispelled 
this apprehension, than it returned with fiesh zeal to iU 
first design, and readily afforded, in this misfortune, the 
aid which in the hour of success she had refused. Freed 
from the cliecks which the ambition and vigilance of 
Guslavns Adolphus placed npon her plans of ag^'srdize 
ment, France availed herself of the fevorable opportu 
nifj afforded by the defeat of Nordlingen, to obtain the 
entiredirectionof the war, and to prescribe laws to those 
■who sued for her powerful protection. The moment 
seemed fo smile upon her boldest plans, and those which 
had fomerlj- seemed chimerical, now appeared to be jus- 
tified by Circumstances. She now turned her whole 
attention to the war in Germany; and, as soon as she 
had secured her own private ends by a treaty with the 
Germans, she suddenly entered the political arena as an 
active and a commanding power. While die other bel- 
ligerent states had been exhausting themselves in a 
tedious contest, France had been reserving its strength, 
and maintained the contest by money alone ; but now, 
when the state of things called for more active measures, 
she seized the sword, and astonished Em-ope by the 
boldness and magnitude of hor undertakings. At the 
same moment she fitted out two fleets, and sent six dif- 
ferent armies int tlefi Id whil 1 b diz d f gn 
crown and sever 1 f th Ge -ma p An m ted by 

this powerful c pe at o 1 Sw d d T m 

awoke from the nt-nt adhpd wdn 
hand, to obtain a b rable pea tl an th t 
Prague. Aband d by h nf d rate wh h d 

been reconciled t th mp hyf n da tiQ 1 

alliance with Fran h 1 a..ed h i po t w th 
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tteir growing necessilies, at the same time taking a moi-e 
actife, althougb secret share in the German wai', until, 
at last, she threw ofi' the mask altogether, and in her 
own name made an unequivocal declaration of war 
against the emperor. 

To leave Sweden at full liberty to act against Anstiia, 
France comiflenced her operations by liberating it from 
all fear of a Polish war. By means of the Count 
d'Avatix, its minister, an agreement was concluded be- 
tween the two powers at Sturamsdoif in Prussia, by 
which the trues was prolonged for twenty-six years, 
though not without a gi'eat sacrifice on the part of the 
Swedes, who ceded, by a single stroke of the pen, alniost 
the whole of Polish Prussia, the deav-bonght conquest 
of Gustavns Adolphua. The trenty of Beerwald was, 
wltli certain modifications which circumstances ren- 
dered necessary, renewed at different times at Com- 
piegne, and aftei-ward at Wismar and Hamburg. France 
had already come to a rupture with Spain, in May, 1635, 
and the vigorous attack which it made upon that power 
deprived Uie emperor of his most valuable auxiUaries 
fium the Netherlands. By supporting the Landgrave 
William of Cassel, and Dnke Bernard of Woiinar, the 
Swedes were -enabled to act with more vigor upon the 
Elbe and the Danube, and a diversion upon the Rhine 
compelled the emperor to divide his force. 

The war was now prosecuted witli inci'easing activi^. 
By the treaty of Prague, the emperor had lessened the 
number of his adversaries ■within the emphe ; though, 
at the same time, the zeal and activin' of his foreign 
enemies had been augmented by it. In Germany bis 
influence was almost unlimited, for, with the exception 
of a few states, he had rendered himself absolute master 
of the German body and its resources, and was agaii, 
enabled to act in the character of empei'or and sovei'eign 
The firsffi-uit of his powerwaa the elevation of his son, 
Ferdinand III., to the dignity of king of the Romans, K' 
which he was elected by a decided majoi'ity of votes, 
notwithstanding the opposition of Treves, and of the 
heirs of the Elector Palatine. But, on the other hand, 
he had exasperated the Swedes tfl desperation, had 
armed the power of France against him, and drawn its 
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troops into the heart of the kingdom. France and 
Sweden, with their German allies, formed, fiom this 
moment, one firm and compactly united power; the 
emperor, with the German states which adhered to 
him, were equally firm and united. The Swedes, who 
no longer fought for Germany, but for their own lives, . 
showed no more indulgence ; relieved from the neoes- 
siCy of consulting their German allies, or accounting to 
ihem for the plana which they adopted, Ehey acted with 
mora precipitation, rapidity, and boldness. Battles, 
thoagh less decisive, became more obstinate and bloody; 
greater achievements, both in bravery end military skill, 
were performed ; hot tliey were but insulated efforts ; 
and being neither dictated by any consistent plan, nor 
irapTOved by any commanding spiiit, had coraparativeiy 
little influence upon the course of the war. 

Saxony had bound herself, by the treaty of Prague, 
to expel the Swedes from Germany. From this mo- 
ment the banners of the Saxons and imperialists were 
united : the former confederates were converted into 
implacable enemies. The bishopric of Magdeburg, 
which, by the trealj, was ceded to a prince of Saxony, 
was stjll held by the Swedes, and every attempt to ac- 
quire it by negotiation had proved ineffectunl. Hostili- 
des commenced by tbe Elector of Saxony recalling alt 
lis subjects from the army of Banner, which was en- 
camped upon the Elbe. The officers, long irritated 
by the accumulation of their arrears, obeyed the sum- 
mons, and evacuated one quarter after another. As the 
Saxons, at the same time, made a movement toward 
Mecklenburg, to take DSmifa, and to drive the Swedes 
fromPomeraniaandlheBalttc, Banner suddenly marched 
thither, relieved DOmita, and totally defeated the Saxon 
general, Baudissin, with seven thousand men, of whom 
one thousand were sliun, and about the same number 
laken prisoners. Reinfoi'ced by the troops and ailillery 
which had hitherto been employed in Polish Prussia, 
but which the trea^ of Stummsdoif rendered unneces- 
sary, this brave and impetuous geneial made, the fol- 
owing year (163G), a sudden inroad into the Electorate 
of Saxony, where he gratified his inveterate hatred of 
flie Saxons by the most destructive ravages. Irritated 
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liy the raemon-y of old giif 
common campaigns, he am 
fratn tlie haughtiness of tl) 
ated to tbe utmost by the 1p 
they wreaked upon the mifortunate inhabitants all their 
rancor. Against Austiia luid Bavaria the Swedish Bol- 
diei' had fougbt from a aenae, as it w^ere, ot duty ; but 
against the Saxons they contended with all the energy 
of private aairaoai^ and personal revenge, detesting 
them as desertere snd traitors; for the hatred of former 
friends is of all the moat fierce and irreconcilable. The 
powerful diversion made by the Duke of Weimav and 
the Landgi'Bve of Hesse, vpon the Ehine and in West- 
phalia, prevented the emperor from affording the neces- 
saiy assistance to Saxony, and left the whole Electorate 
exposed to the destmctive ravages of Banner's army. 

A.t length the elector, having formed a junction wiiJl 
the imperial general, Hotzfeld, advanced agwnat Magde- 
burg, which Banner in vaio hastened to relieve. The 
nnited army of the imperialists and the Saxons had 
spread itself over Brandenbnrg; wrested several places 
from the Swedes, and almost drove them to the Baltic 
But, oonti'ai'y to all expectation. Banner, who bad been 
given up as lost, attacked the allies on the 34th of Sep- 
tember, 1636, at Wittsbach, where a bloody battle look 
place. The onset was terrific ; and the whole force of 
the enemy was du'ected against the light wing of the 
Swedes, which was led by Banner in person. The 
contest was long maintained with equal animosity and 
obstinocy on both sides. Scarcely a squadron among 
the Swedes, which did not return len times to the 
charge, and was as often repulsed ; when at last. Ban- 
ner was obliged to retire before die superior numbers of 
tlie enemy. His left wing sostnined the combat until 
nigVit, and the second line of llie Swedes, whichhad not 
as yet been engaged, was prepared to renew it the next 
morning. But 5ie electoi' did not wait for a second 
attack. His army was exhausted by the efibits of the 
preceding day ; and, as the drivers had fled with the 
horses, his artillery was unserviceable. He accordingly 
retreated in tlie night, with Count Halafeld, and relin- 
quished the ground to the Swedes. About five IJtou- 
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saaA of the ailiea fell upon liie field, exclusive of thoaa 
who were kUled in tie parsuit, or who fell into the 
hands of the exasperated peasantiy. One hundred and 
fifty Btandania and colors, twenty-three pieces of catnion, 
the whole baggage and silver plate of the elector, were 
captured, and moi'e tlian two thousand men taken pria- 
oners. This bi-illiant victory, achieved over an enemy 
far superior in cumbers, and in avery advantageous po- 
eitjon, restored the Swedes at once to their former rep- 
utation ; their enemies were discouraged, and their 
friends inspired witii new hopes. Banner instantly fol- 
lowed up diis decisive success, and hastily crossing the 
Elbe, drove the imperialists before bim, through Thu- 
ringia and Hesse, inCo Westphalia. He then returned, 
and took np his winter-qu alters in Saxony. 

But, wiliiout the material aid furnished by the diver- 
sion upon the Rhine, and the activity there of Duke 
Bernai-d and the French, these important successes 
would have been nnattainable. Puke Bernard, after the 
defeat at Noiiilingen, reoi'gaoized his broken army at 
Wetterau ; but, abandoned by the confederates of tlie 
League of Heilbronn, which had been dissolved by the 
peace of Prague, and receiving little support from the 
Swedes, he iound himself unable to maintain an army, 
or to perform any enterprise of importance. The de- 
feat at Nordlingen had terminated all his hopes on the 
Duchy of Franconia, while the weakness of the Swedes 
destroyed the chance of retrieving his fortunes through 
tbeir assistance. Tired, too, of the constraint imposed 
upon him by the iiEperious chancellor, he turned his 
attention to France, who could easily supply him witii 
money, the only aid which he required, and France 
readily acceded to his proposals. B.ichelieu desired 
nothing so mucli as to diminish the influence of the 
Swedes in the German war, and to obtain the direction 
of it for himself. To secure this end, nothing appeai'ed 
more effectual than to detach from the Swedes their 
bravest general, to win him to the interests of France, 
and to secure for the execution of its projects the ser- 
vices of hia army. From a prince like Bernai-d, who 
could nut maintain himself without foreign support, 
France had nothing to fear, since no success, however 
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brilliant, couM rendev biro independent of that crown, 
Bernard himselfcameiDto France, and in Octobei', 1G35, 
concluded a ti'eaty at St. Gorniaine en Laye, not as a 
Swedish, general, but in his own name, by which, itwaa 
stipulated that he should i"eceive for himself a yearly 
pension of one million fite hnndred thousand livres, and 
tour millions for the support of his army, which he was 
to command under the orders of the French king. To 
inSame his zeal, and to accelerate the conqnest nf Al< 
aaoe, France did not hesitate, by a secret ai'ticle, to 
promise him that province for his sei-vjces; a pioraise 
which Richelieu had little intention of performing, and 
which the duke also estimated at its real worth. But 
Bernard confided in his good fortune, and in his arms, 
and met artifice with dissimulation. If he could once 
succeed in wresting Alsace fiom the enemy, he did not 
despair of being able, in case of need, Co maintain it also 
against a friend. He now raised an army at the expense 
of France, which he commanded nominally under the 
iirders of that power, but in reality without any limita- 
tion whatever, and without having wholly abandoned his 
engagements with Sweden. He begao his operations 
upon the Rhine, where another Fi'ench army, under 
Cai-dinal Lavalette, had already, in 1635, commenced 
huslilities against the emperor. 

Against this force the main body of the imperialists, 
after the great victory at Nordlingen, and the reduction 
.of Suabia and Franconia, had advanced under the com- 
mand of Gallas, had driven them as iar as Mentz, cleared 
theKhine, and took from tile Swedes the tewns of Mentz 
and Frankenthal, of which they were in possession. 
But frustrated by the vigorous resistance of the French, 
in his main object, of talting up his winter-quarters in 
France, he Isd back his exhausted troops into Alsace 
and Suabia. At the opening of the nest campaign, he 
passed the Rhine at Breysach, and prepared to carry 
the war into the interior of France. He actually en- 
tered Bm'gundy, penetrated into Picaidy ; and John de 
Werth, a formidable general of the League, and a cele- 
brated partisan, pushed his march into Champagne, and 
spread consternation even to the gates of Faris. But 
vn insi;uiificant foitress in Franche Comt4 completely 
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'checked tlie jiragreas of the itaperiHlista; and they wei^e 
obliged, a second time, to iihaudoti their eatevprise. 

The nctivity of Duke Beniavd had hitherto been im- 
peded by his dependence on a French general, more 
suited to the priestly TObe than to the baton of command ; 
aod although, in conjunction with him, he conquei'ed 
Alsace Snverne, he found himself unable, in the years 
1636 and 1637, to maintain his position upon the Bhine. 
The ill success of Cbe French arms in the Netherlands 
had checked the activity of operations in Alsace and 
Breisgau; but in 1638 the wai' in that quai-ter took a 
more briHiant turn. Relieved from his fovmer restr^nt, 
and with unlimited command of his troops, Dnke Ber- 
nard, in the beginning of February, left his winter-quar- 
ters in the bishopiic of Basle, and unexpectedly appeared 
upon the Rhine, where at this rude season of the year, 
an attack mas little anticipated. The forest towns of 
Laafenburg, Waldsohut, and Seckingen were surprised, 
and Ehinefeldt besieged. The Duke of Savelli, the 
imperial general who commanded in that quarter, hast- 
ened by forced marches to the relief of this important 
place, succeeded in raising the siege, and compelled tile 
Duke of Weimar, with great loss, to retire. But, con- 
trary to all human expectation, he appeared on the third 
day after (aist Febi'uaiy, 1638), before the imperialists, 
in order of battle, and defeated them in a bloody engage- 
ment, in which the four imperial generals, Savelli, John 
de Worth, Enkeford, and Spevreuter, with two thou- 
sand men, wei'e taken prisoners. Two of these, De 
Werth and Enkeford, wore afterward sent by Riche- 
lieu's orders into France, in order to flatter the vanity 
of the French by the sight of such distinguished pris- 
oners, and, by the pomp of military trophies, to withdraw 
the attention of the populace from the public distress. 
Tbe captured standards and colors wei'e, with the same 
view, carried in solemn procession to the church of 
Notre Dame, thrice exhibited before Ihe altai', and com- 
mitted to sacred custody. 

The taking of Bhinejeldt, Rotein, and Friburg, was 
the immediate consequence of the duke's victory. His 
army now increased by considerable recruits, and his 
projects expanded in proportion as fortune favored him. 
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The foi-tress of Breysach. upon the Khine wns looked 
upon as holding the command of that river, and as tho 
key of Alsace. No place in this quarter waa of morn 
importance to the emperor, and upon none had more 
cave been bestowed. To protect Breysach, waa prin- 
cipally the determination of the Italian army, under the 
Duke of Feria ; the sCi'ength of its works, ond its natu- 
ral defenses, bode defiance to asaoult, while the imperial 
jjenerala who commanded in that quarter had oiders to 
retain it at any cost. But the duke, trusting to his good 
fortune, resolved to attempt the siege. Its strength 
rendered it impi'egnable ; it could, therefore, only be 
starved inlfl a surrender ; and this was faciliated by the 
cai'eleBsnesa of the commandant, who, expecting no at- 
tack, had. been selling off his stores. As under these 
circumstances the town could not long hold out, it must 
be immediately relieved or victualed. Accoi'dinaly, the 
imperial general, Goeta, rapidly advanced at the head of 
twelve thousand men, accompanied by three thousand 
wagons loaded with provisions, which he intended to 
throw into tho place. But he was attacked with such 
vigor by-Duke Bernard at "VTitteweysr, that he lost hia 
whole force, except three thousand men, together with 
tlie entire transport. A similar fate at Ochsenfeld, near 
Thann, overtook the Duke of Lorraine, who, with five 
or sia thousand men, advanced to relieve the fortress. 
After a third attempt of General Goeta foi' the relief of 
Broysach had proved ineffectual, the fortress, reduced 
to the greatest extremity by famine, surrendered, after 
» blockade of four months, on the 17th December, 1638, 
to its equally persevering and humane conqueror. 

The capture of Breysach opened a boundless field to 
the ambition of the Duke of Weimar, and the romance 
of his hopes was fest approaching to reality. Far from 
intending to surrender his conquests to France, he des- 
tined Breysach for himself, and revealed this intentjon 
by exacting allegiance fi'om the vanquished, in his own 
name, and not in that of any other power. Intoxicated 
by his past success, and excited by the boldest hopes, 
ho believed that he should be able to maintain his con- 
quests, even against France herself. At a time when 
every thing depended upon bravery, when even personal 
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sti'ength was of importance, when ti'oopa ftnd generate 
were of more value than tertitm'ies, it was natural for a 
hero like Beriiai'd to place coDfidence in hia own powers, 
and, at the head of an excellent army, who under his 
command had proved invincible, to believe himself capa- 
ble of accomplishing the boldest and largeat designs. In 
order to secure himself one fiiend among the crowd of 
enemies whom he was abont to provoke, he turned his 
eyes upon the Landgravine Amelia of Hesse, the widow 
of the lately deceased Landgrave William, a princess 
whose talents were equal to her courage, and who, 
along with her hand, would bestow valuable conquests, 
an extensive principality, and a well disciplined army. 
By tJie union of the conquests of Hesae with his own 
upon the Rhine, and the junction of their forces, a power 
of some importance, and perhaps a third party, might be 
formed in Germany, which might decide the fate of the 
" a premature deatli put a period to these ex- 



"Conrage, Father Joseph, Breysach is ours!" whis- 
pered Richelieu in the ear of the capucWni who had long 
held himself in I'eadiness to be dispatched into that 
quarter ; so delighted was he with this joyful intelli- 
gence. Already in imagination he held Alsace, Breis- 
gau, and all the frontiers of Austria in that quarter, with- 
out regard to his piomise to Duke Bernard. But the 
firm determination which the latter had unequivocally 
shown, to keep Breysach for himself, greatly embar- 
rassed the cardinal, and or> jOorts were spared to retam 
the victorioua Bernai'd in ttie interests of France. He 
wna invited to court, to witness the honors by which his 
triumph was to be commemorated ; bnt he perceived 
and shunned the seductive snare. The cardinal even 
went so far as to offer him the hand of his niece in 
marriage; but tile proud German piince declined the 
offer, and refused to snlly the blood of Saxony by a mis- 
alliance. He was now considered as a dangeious enemy, 
and treated as such. His subsidies were withdrawn ; 
and the governor of Breysach and his principal officers 
were bribed, at least upon the event of the duke's death, 
to t^e possession of his conquests, and to secure hia 
trooi-B. Tliete intrigues were no secret to the duke. 
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Htid the precautions he took in the conquered places 
cleai-ly bespoke his distrust of France. But this mia- 
iindeiatandbg with the French court had the moat pre- 
judicial influence upon his future operations. The prep- 
arations he was obliged to make, in order to secme his 
conquests against an attack on the side of France, com- 
pelled him to divide his military strength, while the 
stoppage of his subsidies delayed his appearance in the 
field. It had been his intentiou to cross the Rhine, to 
supijovt the Swedes, and to act against the emperor and 
Bavaria on the banks of the Dannbe. He had already 
communicated his plan of operations to Banner, who 
was about to carry the war into the Austrian territories, 
and had promised to relieve him so, when a sudden 
death cut short his heroic career, in the thirty-sixth 
year of his age, at Neuburg upon the Rhine {in July, 
lft39). 

He died of a pestilential disorder, which, in the coui-se 
of two days, had carried off nearly four hundred men in 
his camp. The black spots which appeared upon his 
body, his own dying expressions, and the advantages 
which France was likely to reap from his sudden de- 
cease, gave rise to a suspicion that he had been removed 
by poison — a suspicion sufficiently refuted by the symp- 
toms of his disorder. In him, the allies lost their great- 
est general after Gustavus Adolphus, France a formida- 
ble competitor for Alsace, and the emperor his most 
dangei-ous enemy. Trained to the duties of a soldier 
and a general in the school of Gustavus Adolphus, he 
successfully imitated his eminent mode), and wanted 
only a longer life to equal, if not to surpass it. With 
the bravely of the soldier, he united the CRlm and cool 
penetration of the general ; the persevering fortitude of 
the man, with die uaring resolution of youth ; with the 
wild ardor of the warrior, the sober digpity of the prince, 
the moderation of the sage, and the conscientiousness of 
the man of honor. Discouraged by no misfortune, he 
quickly rose again in full vigor from the severest defeats; 
no obstacles could check his enterprise, no disappointments 
conquer his indomitable perseverance. His genius, per- 
iiaps, soared after unattainable objects; but the pru- 
dence of such men is to be measured by a different 
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stiindovil from tJiat of onliiiary people. Capable of ae 
compiishing move, he might ventm'e to form more darn 
ing plans. Bernai'd afibi3a, in luodern histoi'y, a splen- 
did example of those days of chivalry, when persona] 
greatness had its full weight and influence, when indi- 
vidual bi-avery could conquer provinces, and the heroic 
exploits of a German knight raise him even to the im- 
perial throne. 

The best part of the duke's possessions were his 
army, which, together with Alsace, he bequeathed to 
his brother Wifiiam. Bat to this army, both France 
and Sweden thought tliey had well grounded claims : 
the latter, because It had been raised in name of that 
crown, and had done homage to It; the former, because 
it had been supported by its subsidies. The electoral 
prince of the Palatinate also negotiated for Its services, 
and attempted, first by his agents, and latterly in his 
own person, to win it over to his interests, with the 
view of employing it in the reconquest of his territories. 
Even the emperor endeavored to secure It, a circum- 
stance the less surprising, when we reflect that at thii 
time the justice of the cause was comparatively unim- 
portant^ and the extent of the recompense the main ob- 
ject to which the soldier looked ; and when bravery, 
like every other commodity, was disposed of to the high- 
est bidder. But Fraocei richer and more determined, 
outbid all competitors: It bought over General ErIach, 
die commander of Breysach, and the other officers, who 
soon placed that fortress, with tlie whole ai'mj, in their 
hands. 

The young palatine. Prince Charles Louis, who had 
already made an unsuccessful campaign against the em- 
peror, saw his hopes agtun deceived. Alfliough latend- 
Ing to do France so ill a service, as to compete with her 
for Bernard's army, he had the imprudence to travel 
throngh that kingdom. The cardinal, who dreaded the 
justice of the paStine's cause, was glad to seize any op- 
portunity to frustrate his views. He accordingly caused 
him to be seized at Moulin, In violation of tlio law of na- 
tions, and did not set him at liberty until he learned 
that tlie army of the Duke of Weimar had been eeolir- 
ed. Fi'aiice was now In possession, of a numerous and 
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well disciplined army in Gennany, and from tbia mo- 
ment began to make open war upon tlie emperor. 

Eiit it was no longer against Ferdinand II. that ita 
hostilitJes were to be conducted; for that prince had 
died in February, 1637, in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age. The war which his ambition had kindled, how- 
ever, sarvived him. During a reign of eighteen years 
he had never once Imd aside the awoi-d, nor tasted the 
blessings of peace as long as his liand swayed the impe- 
rial scepter. Endowed with the qualities of a good 
soveieigo, adorned with many of those virtues which 
insure the happiness of a people, and by natnre gentJo 
and humane, we see him, from eironeous ideas of the 
monarch's duty, become at once the instrument nnd the 
victim of the evil passions of othere ; his benevolent in- 
tentions frnstrnted, and the friend of justice converted 
into the oppi'esaor of mankind, the enemy of peace, and 
the scourge of his people. Amiable in domestic life, and 
respectable as a sovereign, but in his policy ill advised, 
while he gained the love of his Eoman Catholic sub- 
jects, he incwred the esecration of the Protestants. 
History exhibits many and greater despots than Ferdi- 
nand II., yet he alone has hact the unfortunate celebrity 
of liindling a thirty years' war ; but to produce its lament- 
able consequences, his ambition mnst have been second- 
ed by a kindred spirit of the age, a congenial state of 
previous circumstances, and existing seeds of discord. 
At a less turbulent period, the spark would have found 
no fuel; and the peacefulness of the age would have 
choked the voice of individual ambition ; but now the 
tlash fell upon a pile of accumulated combustibles, and 
Europe was in flames. 

His son, Ferdinand III., who, a few montlis before 
his falher's death, had. been raised to the dignity of 
King of the Romans, inherited his liirone, his principles, 
and the war which he had caused. But Ferdinand III. 
had been a closer witness of the sufferings of the peo- 
ple, and the devastation of the country, and felt more 
keenly and aidently the necessity of peace. Less influ- 
enced by the Jesuits and the Spaniards, and more mod- 
erate towainl the religions jiews of others, he was more 
likely than his father to hslen to the voice of reason. 
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He did ao, and uttitnately restored to Europe the bless- 
ing of pence, but not till after B contast of eleven yeiira 
waged with swovd nnd pen ; not till after he tad expe- 
rienced the impossibility of resistance, and necessity had 
laid upon him its stem laws. 

Foitune favored him at the commencement of his 
reign, and his arma wove victorious against the Swedes. 
The latter, under the command of the victorious Ban- 
ner, had, after their success atWittstock, taken «p tbeiv 
winter-quarters in Saxony; and the campdgn of 1637 
opened with the siege of Leipzig. The vigorous resist- 
ance of the gnirisoD, and the approach of the electoral 
and imperial armies, saved the town, and Banner, to 
pi'event his communication Vfilh the-Elbe being cut oiF, 
was compelled to retreat into Torgau. But the supe- 
rior number of the imperialists drove him even from 
that quarter; and, surrounded by the enemy, hemmed 
in by rivers, and suffering from famine, he had no course 
open to him but to attempt a highly dangerous retreat 
into Pomerania, of which the boldoess'aud successful 
issue border upon romance. The whole army crossed 
Ihe Oder, at aford near Furstenbei'g ; and the soldiers, 
wading up to their necks in water, dragged the artillery 
across, when the horses refused to draw. Banner baa 
expected to be joined by General Wrangel, on the far- 
ther side of the Oder in Pomerania; and, in conjunc- 
tion with him, to be able to make head against the ene- 
my. But Wrangel did not appear ; and in his stead, he 
joined an imperial army posted at Landsberg with a 
view to cut oft' the retreat of the Swedes, Banner now 
saw that he had fallen into a dangerous snare, from 
which escape appeared impossible. In his rear lay an 
exhausted countiy, the imperialists and the Oder on his 
left; the Oder, too, guarded by the imperial general, 
Buoheim, offered no retreat; in front, Landsberg, Cus- 
trin, and "Warta, and ft hostile army; and on the right, 
Poland, in which, notwithstanding the ti-uce, little con- 
fidence could be placed. In these circumstances, his 
position seemed hop^eless, and the imperialists were 
ali'eady tiiumphing in the certainty of his fall. Ban- 
ner, with just indignation, accused the French as the 
authors of this misfortune. They had neglected to 
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make, eccoiding to Ifteir promise, a divei'sion upon the 
Hbine , and, by their iaaclioD, allowed the emperor U> 
cnmbine bis whole fm-ca npon the Swedes. " When 
Jiio day cnmes," ciiod the incensed general to Che 
Fiench comuiiBSioner, \vbo followed the camp, "that 
the Swedes and Germans join their arms against Frdiice, 
we shall cross the Rhine with less ceremony." Bat 
repioaches were now useless ; whfit the emergency de- 
manded was eneriy and resolution. In the hope of 
di-awing the enemy by stratagem from the Oder, Ban- 
ner pretended to mai'ch toward Poland, and dispatched 
the greater part of his bnggage in this direction, with 
bis own wife, and those of the other officers. The im 
perialists immediately broke up their camp, and burned 
toward the Polish frontier to block up the route ; Bu- 
cheim left his station, and ihe Oder was stripped of its 
defenders. On a sudden, and under cloud of night, 
Banner torned toward that river, and crossed it about a 
mile above Custrin, with his troops, baggage, and artil- 
lety, v/ithout bridges or vessels, as he had done before 
at Furstenberg. He reached Pomerania without loss, 
and prepared to share with Wrangel the defense of that 
province. 

But the imperialists, under the command of Gallas, 
entered that duchy at Ribses, and oveiran it by their 
superior strength. Usedom and Wolgast were taken 
by storm, Demmio capitulated, and the Swedes were 
driven far into Lower Pomerania. It was, too, more 
important for them at this moment than ever, to raain- 
tmn a footing in that counti'y ; for Bogislaus XIY. had 
died that year, and Sweden must prepare to establish 
its title to Pomerania. To prevent Ihe Electoi' of Bran- 
denburg fi'om making good the title to that duchy, which 
the ti'eaty of Prague had given him, Sweden exerted 
ber utmost energies, and supported its generals to the 
extent of her ability, both with troops and money. In 
other qnai'tei's of the kingdom the aflairs of the Swedes 
began to wear a more iavorable aspect, Hnd to recover 
fi-om the humiliation into which they had been thrown 
by the inaction of France, and the desertion of their 
allies. For, aftertheir hasiy retreat into Pomerania, they 
had lost one place after another in Upper Saxony; tbi 
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princes of Mecklenburg, closely pressed by the troopa of 
the emperor, began to lean to tlie side of A.usti'ia, and 
oven Geoi'ge,DukeofLunenbtn'g,declai'ed against thorn. 
Ehvenbreitstein was starved into a auiTender by the Ba- 
.varian general, De Werth, and the AitsQ'ians possessed 
themselves of all the works which had been thrown Kp 
on the Rhine. France had been the sufferer in the 
contest with Spain ; and the event had by no means jus- 
tified the pompous expectations which had accompanied 
the opening of the campaign. Every place which the 
Swedes hud held in the interior of Germany was lost; 
and only the principal towns in Pomerania still remained 
in their hands. But a single campaign raised them fi'om 
tbis stat« of humiliation ; and the vigoi'oxis divei'sion, 
vrfiich the victorious Bernard had effected upon the 
Jthine, gave quite a new turn to affairs. 

The misunderstandings between France and Sweden 
were now at last adjusted, and the old treaty between 
these powew confirmed at Hamburg, with fresh advan- 
tages for Sweden. In Hesse the politic Landgravine 
Amelia had, with the approbation of the staffs, assumed 
the government after the death of her husband, and 
resolutely maintained her rights ag^nst the emperor and 
the House of Darmstadt. Meantime, the Swedish-Prot- 
estant paity, zealously attached to their religion, only 
awaited a favorable opportunity openly to declai'e them- 
selves. By artful delays, and by prolon^ng tile nego- 
tiations with the emperor, they had succeeded in keep- 
ing him inactive till they had concluded a secret compact 
with France, and the victories of Duke Bernard had 
gven a fiivorable turh to the afteii-s of the Protestants. 
They now at once threw off the mask, and renewed 
their former alliance with the Swedish crown. The 
Electoral Prince of the Palatinate was aJso stimulated by 
the success of Bernard, to try his fortune against the 
common enemy. Raising troops in Holland with Eng- 
lish money, he formed a mngaaine at Meppen, and 
£' jined the Swei^es in Westphdia. His magazine was, 
owever, quickly lost; his army defeated near Flotha, 
by Count Hatzfeld ; but his attempt sewed to occupy 
for some time the attention of the enemy, and theret^ 
facilitated the opei'ations of the Swedes in other quarters 
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Otter fiiends began to appear, as fortune declared in 
Ijieir favor; and the ciTciunstaoce, that the states of 
Lower Saxooy embraced a neutrality, was of itaelf no 
inconsiderable advantage. 

Under these advantages, and reinforced by fourteen 
thousand fresh troops from Sweden and Livonia, Banner 
opened, with the most fiivorable prospects, the campaign 
of 1638. The itnperiaiiats,, who were in possession of 
Upper Pomerania and Mecklenburg, either abandoned 
iheir positions, or deserted in crowds to the Swedes, to 
avoid the honors of famine, the most formidable enemy 
in this exhausted country. The whole country between 
the Elbe and the Oder was so desolated by the past 
marobing and quartetings of the troops, that, in order to 
BUpporthisarmy on its march into Saxony and Bohemia, 
Banner was obliged to take a circuitous rente from 
Lower Pomerania into Lower Sasony, and then into 
the Electorate of Saxony thi'ough flie temtory of Ha!- 
berstadt. The impatienceof the Lower Saxon slates to 
get rid of such tronblesome guesta procared bim so 
plenl^ul a supply of provisions, that he was provided with 
bread in Magdeburg itself, where famine had even over- 
come the natural antipathy of men to human flesh. His , 
approach spread consternation among the Saxons ; but 
his views were directed not against liiis exhausted 
country, but against the hereditary, dominions of the 
emperor. The victories of Bernard encouraged him, 
while the pTOsperity of the Austrian provinces excited 
his hopes of booty. After defeating the imperial gen- 
ei'al, Salis, at Elsterbei^, totally routing tiie Sason army 
at Chemnitz, and taking Pima, he penetrated with irre- 
sistible impetuosity into Bohemia, crossed the Elbe, 
direatened Prague, took Brandeis and Leutmeritz, de- 
feated General Hofkirchen with ten re^ments, and 
spread terror and devastation through that defenseless 
kingdom. Booty was his sole object, and whatever he 
could not carry off he destroyed. In order to remove 
more of the corn, the oars were out from the stalks, and 
the latter burnt. Above a thousand castles, hamlets, and 
villages were liud in ashes ; sometimes more than a hun- 
dred were seen burning in one night. From Bohemia 
he crossed into Silesia, and it was his intention to carry 
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his ravages even into Moravia and Austria. But to pre- 
vent this, Count Hartzfeld was summoned from West- 
phalia, and Piccobmini from the Netberlfuids, to hasten 
with all speed to tliis guaiteT.. The Archduke Leopold, 
brolher to the emperor, assiiMed the command, in oi'der 
to repair tlie errors of his predecessor, Gallas, and to 
raise the army from the low ebb to which it bad fallen. 
The result justified the change, and the campaign of 
1640 appeared to take a most unfortunate twn for the 
Swedes. They were successively driven outof alltheir 
posts in Bohemia, and anxious only to secure their plun- 
der, they precipitately crossed the heights of Meissen. 
But being followed into Saxony by the pursuing enemy, 
and defeated at Plaaen, they were obliged to take refuge 
in Thuringia. Made masters of the iield in a single 
summer, they were ns rapidly dispossessed ; but only to 
acquire it a second time, and to hurry from one extreme 
to another. The army of Banner, weakened and on the 
brink of destruction in its camp at Erfurt, suddenly re- 
covered itself. The Duke of Lunenburg abandoned the 
treaty of Pmgne, and joined Banner with the very troops 
which, the year before, had fought against him. Hesse 
Casselsent reinforcements, and the Duke of Longueville 
came to bis support with the army of the late Duke 
Bernard. Once more numerically superior to the impe- 
rialists, Banner offered them batde near Saalfeld ; but 
their leader, Piccolomini, prudently declined an engage- 
ment, and h^ chosen too strong a position to be forced. 
"WTien iJie Bavarians, at length, separated from the impe- 
rialists, and marched toward Franconia, Banner attempt- 
ed an attack upon this divided coips, but the attempt 
was frustrated by the skill of the Bavarian general. Von 
Mercy, and the neai' approach of the main body of the 
imperialists. Boiii armies now moved into the exhaust- 
ed teiTJtory of Hesse, where they formed intrenched 
camps near each other, till, at last, famine, and the se- 
verity of the winter, compelled them both to retire. 
Piccolomini chose the fertile banks of the Weser for his 
winter-quarters; but being outflanked by Banner, he 
was obl^ed to g^vo way to the Swedes, and to impose 
cvi the Franoonian sees the burden of maintaining his 
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At this period a diet was held in Raiisbon, wnere tho 
complaints of the states were to be heard, mea.,nre3 
taken for securing tbe repose of the empire, and t)ie 
question of peace or war finally settled. The presence 
of the emperor, tlie majority of tbe Eoman Catholic 
voices in the electoral college, the great number of 
bishops, and the withdrawal of several of the Protestant 
votes,, gave the emperor a complete command of the 
delibeiTLtions of the assembly, and rendered this Diet any 
thing bat a feir representative of the opinions of the Ger- 
man empire. The Protestants, with reason, considered 
it as a mere combination of Aiistiin and its creature, 
against their party ; and it seemed to them a laudable 
effort to intanupt its deliberations, und to dissolve the 
Diet itself. 

Banner undertook this bol<3 enteiprise. His military 
reputation had snffered by his last retreat from Bohe- 
mia, and it stood m need of some great exploit to restore 
its former luster. Without communioatiiig his designs 
to any one, in the depth of the winter of 1641, as soon 
ns the i'oads and rivers wei'o frozen, he broke up fi'om 
his quarters in Lunenburg. Accompanied by Marshal 
Guebriant, who commanded the armies of France and 
Weimar, he took the route toward the Danube, through 
Thuringia and Vogtland, and appeared before Ratisbon, 
ere the Diet could be apprised of his approach. The 
constfimation of the assembly was indescribable; , 'd, in 
the first alarm, the deputies prepared for flight. The 
emperor alone declared that he wonld not leave f.ho 
town, and encouraged the rest by his example. TJnli t- 
tunateJy for the Swedes, a thaw came on, which bi-ok i 
up the ice upon the Danube, so that it was no longei 
passable on foot, while no boats could cross it, on account 
of the quantities of ice which were swept down by the 
current. In order to perform something, and to humble 
the pride of the emperor. Banner discourteously fired 
five hnndi-ed cannon shots into the town, which, how- 
ever, did little mischief. Baffled in his designs, he. re- 
solved to penetrate farther into Bohemia and the de- 
fenseless province of Moravia, where a rich booty and 
comfortable quarters awaited his troops. Guebriant, 
however, began to fear that the puiTiose of the Swedes 
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was to draw the armj of Bernaid away from tlie Rhine, 
and to cut olf its cominuuioatiori witli France, till it 
should be eitiier entirely won over, or incapncitated 
fi-om acting independently. He therefore separated 
fr^m Banner to return to the Maine ; and the latter 
WHS exposed to the whole force of the imperialists, 
which had been secretly drawn together between Rntis- 
buu and Ingolstadt, and was on its mai'ch against him. 
It WHB now time to ihink of a rapid retient, which, hav- 
ing to be effected in the face of on army superior in 
cavalry, and betwixt woods and rivers, through a countiy 
entirely hostile, appeared almost impi-actioable. He 
hastily retired toward the Forest, intending to peneti'ate 
through Bohemia into Saxony; but he was obliged to 
sacrifice three regiments at Neuburg. These, with a 
truly Spartan courage, defended themselves for four 
days behind an old wall, and gained time for Banner to 
escape. He reti'eated by Egra to Annabei'g; Piccolo- 
mini tool; a shorter rente in pursuit, by Schlakenwald ; 
nnd Banner succeeded, only by a single half-hour, in 
clearing tlie poiss of Prisnitz, and saving his wholg army 
from the imperialists. At Zwickau he was again joined 
by Gnebriant; and both generals directed tbeir march 
toward Halberstadt. after in vain attempting to defend 
the Saal, and to prevent tlie passage of the imperialists. 
Banner, at lengthi terminated his career at Halber- 
stadt, in May, 1641, a victim to vexation and disappoint- 
monc. He sustainfed with great renown, though with 
varying success, die reputation of the Swedish arms in 
Germany, and, by a ti'ain of victories, showed himself 
worthy of his great master in the art of war. He was 
fertile in expedients, which he planned with secrecy, 
and esecuted with boldness ; cautious in the midst of 
dangers, greater in adversity than in prosperity, and 
never more formidable than when upon the brink of 
destruction. But the virtues of the hero were united 
with all the filings and vices which a militaiy life 
creates, or at least fosters. As imperious in pi-ivate life 
m he was at the head of his army, rude as his profes- 
sion, and proud as a conqueror, he oppressed the Ger- 
man princes noless by his haughtiness, than their coun- 
try ?iy his contributions. He consoled himself for thii 
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toils of war in voluptuoTiscess and the pleasures of the 
Inbte, it) which he indulged to excess, and waa thus 
bi'ought to an eai-ly gi'ave. But though aa much addicted 
tJD pleaBtire as Alexander or Mohammed II., he hunied 
from the arms of luxury mto the hftidest fatigues, 
and placeil himself in all hia vigor at the head of his 
ai'my, at the very moment his aoldiere.were muimuring 
at his luxurious excesses. Nearly eighty thousand men 
fell in the nnmerouB battles which he fought, and about 
six hundi'ed hostiie standards and colors, which he sent 
to Sfockholm, were the trophies of his victories. The 
want of this gi-eat general was soon severely felt by the 
Swedes, who feared, with justice, that the loss would 
not readily be replaced. The spirit of rebellion and in- 
subordination, which had been overawed by the im- 
perious demeanor of this dreaded commnnde]', awoke 
upon his death. The officers, with an alarming una- 
nimity, demanded payment of Iheir arrears ; and none of 
the four generals who shared the command possessed 
influence enough tn satisfy these demands, or to silence 
the malcontents. All discipline was at an end, increas- 
ing want and the imperial citations wei'e daily diminish- 
ing the number of the army ; the tiiiops of France and 
Weimar showed little zeal; those of Lunenburg forsook 
die Swedish colors, aa the piinces of the House of 
Brunswick, after the death of Duke George, had formed 
a separate ti'eaty with the emperor; and at last even 
those of Hesse quitted them, to seek better quailsra in 
Westphalia. The enemy piolited by these calamitous 
divisions ; and although defeated with loss in two pitched 
battles, succeeded in making considerable prop'ess in 
Lower Saxony. 

At length appeared the new Swedish generalissimo,, 
with fresh troops and money. This was Bernard Tor- 
stensohn, a pupil of Gustavus Adolphus, and his most 
successful imitator, who had been his page during the 
Polish war. Though a martyr to the gout, and confined 
to a litter, he sm'passed all his opponents in activity; 
and his enteiyrises had wings, while his body was held 
by the most frightful of fetters. Under him, the sceue 
of vrar waa changed, and neVt' maxims adopted, which 
necessity dictated, and the issue justified. All the 
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countries in which the contest had hitherto raged were 
exhausted ; 'while the House of Austria, safe in its more 
distent territoiies, felt not the miseries of the war under 
which the rest of Germnny groaned. Torstensohn first 
ftirniBhed them with this bitter experience, ghitted his 
Swedes on the fertile pi-odnce of Anstiia, and canied 
the tercb of war to the veiy footsteps of the pei al 
&rone. 

In Silesia, the enemy had gained considei'able al »n 
tages over the Swedish general, Stahlhantach, and d ven 
him as fer as Neumnrlt. Torstensohn, who had jo nde 
the main body of the Swedes in Lunenburg, sun moned 
him to unite with his force, and in the year IW hasti y 
inarched into Silesia through Brandenburg, wh ch undei 
its great elector, had begun to maintain an armed neu- 
trality. Glogau was carried, sword in hand, without a 
breach, or formal approaches ; the Duke Francis Albert 
of Lunenburg defeated and killed at Schweidnitz ; and 
Schweidnitz itself, with almost all the towns on that side 
of the Oder, taken. He now penetrated with irresist^le 
violence into the interior of Moravia, where no enemy 
of Austria had hitherto appeared ; took Olmutz, and 
threw Vienna itself into consternation. 

But, in the mean time, Piccolomini and the Archduke 
Leopold had collected a superior force, which speedily 
drove the Swedish conqueroi's from Moravia, and after 
a fruitless attempt upon Brieg, from Silesia. Rein- 
forced Ijy Wrangel, the Swedes again attempted to malte 
bead against the enemy, and relieved Gh-ossglogau ; but 
could neither bring the imperialists to an engagement, 
nor carry into effect their own views upon Bohemia. 
Overrunning Lusatia, they took Zittau, in presence of 
Ihe enemy, and; after a short stey in that counlry, 
directed Iheir march towai'd the Elbe, which they passed 
at Torgati. Toi'stensohn now threatened Leipzig with 
a siege, and hoped to raise a large supply of provisions 
and contiibutions from that prosperous town, which for 
ten years had been unviaited with the scourge of war. 

The imperialists, under Leopold and Piccolomini, im- 
mediately hastened by Dresden to its relief, and Tors- 
tensohn, to avoid being inclosed between this army and 
the town, boldly advancsd to meet them in order of haN 
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flb. By a strange coincidence, the two armies met upon 
the very spot which, elesan years before, Gustavus Adol- 
phus bad rendered remarkable by a decisive victory ; 
and the heroism of their predecessors now kindled in 
the Swedes a noble emulation on this consecrated ground. 
The Swedish geoerals, Stahlhantsch and Wellenberg, 
led their divisions with such impetuosity upon the left 
wing of die imperialists, before it was completely formed, 
that the whole cavalry tliat covered it were dispejsed 
andrendered naserviceable. But the left of the Swedes 
was threatened with a similar fate, when the victorious 
right advanced to its assistance, took the enemy in flank 
and rear, and divided the Austrian line. The inftstry 
on both sides stood firm as a wall, and, when their ammu- 
nition was exhausted, maintained the combat with the 
butt-ends of their muskets, till at last the imperialists, 
completely surrounded, after a contest of three hours, 
were compelled to abandon the field. The generals on 
both sides had more than once tm'ally their flying troops; 
and the Archduke Leopold, vrith his regiment, was the 
first in the attack and l^t in flight. Bufthis bloody vic- 
tory cost the Swedes more than three thousand men, 
and two of their best generals, Schlangen and Lilien- 
hoeck. Move than five thousand of the imperialists 
were left upon the field, and nearly as many taken pris- 
oners. Their whole artillery, consisting of forty-sni 
field-pieces, the silver plats and portfolio of the archduke, 
with the whole baggage of the army, fell into the hands 
of the victors. Torstensohn, too grearty disabled by his 
victoiy to pursue the enemy, moved upon Leipzig. The 
defeated army retu'od into Bohemia, where its shattered 
regiments reassembled. The Archduke Leopold could 
notrecoverlrom the vexation caused by this defeat; and 
the regiment of cavalry which, by its premature flight, 
had occasioned the disaster, experienced the effects ol 
his indignation. At Rakonitz in Bohemia, in presence 
of the whole army, he publicly declared it infamous, de- 
prived it of its horses, ai'ms, and ensigns, ordei'ed its 
standards to be torn, condemned to death several of the 
officai'S, and decimated the privates. 

The surrender of Leipzig, three weeks after the bat- 
tle, was its brilliant result. The city was obliged to 
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clotlie the Swedish troops anew, and to pmcliase aD ex 
emption from plunder, by a contiilmtion of three han- 
dled thousand lis-doliai-a, to which all the foreign mer 
chants, who had wai-ehouses in the city, were to fumish 
their quota. In flie middle of winter, Torstensohu ad- 
vaaced against Fi-eybei^, and for several weeks defied 
tbe inclemency of the senaon, hoping by his [fersever- 
ance to weaiy out the obstinacy of the be^eged. But 
he found that he was merely sacrificing l^e lives of his 
BoHiers; and at last, the appiwich of iSe imperial gen- 
eral, Piccolomini, compelled him, with bis weakened 
amy, to retire. He considei-ed it, however, as equiva- 
lent to a victory, to hnve disturbed the repose of the 
enemy in their winter-qiiartera, who, by the severity of 
the weather, sustained a loss of three thousand horses. 
He now made a movement toward the Oder, as if with 
the view of reiofovciiig himself with ihe gaiTisons of 
Pomei-ania and Silesia; but, with the rapidity of light- 
ning, he again appeared upon the Bohemian frontier, 
penetrated thi'Ough that kingdom, and relieved Olmntz 
in Moravia, which was hard-pressed by the imperialists. 
His camp at Doditachau, two miles from Olmutz, com- 
manded the whole of Moravia, on which he levied heavy 
contributions, and carried his ravages almost to fhe gates 
of Vienna. In vain did the emperor attempt to atm the 
Hungarian nobility in defense of this province ; they 
appealed to their privileges, and refused to serve beyond 
the limits of their own country. Thus, the time that 
should have been spent in active resistance was lost in 
fi-uitlesa negotiation, and the entire province was aban- 
doned to the ravages of the Swedes. . 

While ToiBteasohn, by his maiehes and his victories, 
astonished friend and foe, the armies of the allies had 
not been inactive in other parts of the empire. The 
ti'oops of Hesse, under Count Eberstein, and those of 
Weimar, under Mareschal de Guebriant, had fallen into 
the Electorate of Cologne, in order to take up their 
wiDter-quarters there. To get rid of these ti'ouble- 
some guests, tlie elector called to his assistance the im- 
perial general, Hatzfeld, and assembled his own troops 
iinder GeneitJ Lamboy. The latter ^vas attacked by 
the aUies in January, 1642, and in a decisive action near 
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Kempen, defeated, witb tbe loss of about two thousand 
mea killed, and about twice as many prisoaela. This 
important victoiy opened to them tbe whole electorate 
and neighbDring teii'itories, so that the allies weie not 
only enabled fo maintain theii' winter-quartei's there, but 
drew from, the eountiylarge supplies of men and horses, 
Guebriant left the Hessians to defend their conquests 
on the lower Rhine against Hatzfetd, and advanced 
towarf Thuringia, as if to second the opei-ations of Tors- 
tensohu in Saxony. But instead of joining the Swedes, 
he soon hniri'led back to the Ehine and the Maine, 
fi-om which he seemed to think he had removed ferdier 
than was expedient. But being anticipated in the Land- 

fraviate of Baden, by the Bavarians under Mercy and 
ohn de Werth, he was obliged to wander about for sev- 
eivl weeks, exposed, without shelter, to the inclemency 
of the winterl and generally encamping upon the snow, 
till he found a misemble refuge in Breisgau. He at 
last took the field ; and in the next summer, by keep- 
ing the Bavarian army employed in Suabia, prevented 
it from relieving Tiuonville, which was besieged by 
Cond§, But the superiority of the enemy soon drove 
him back to Alsace, where he awtuted a reinforcement. 
The death of Cardinal Richelieu took place in No- 
*ember, 1642, and tbe subsequent change m the throne 
and in the ministry, occasioned by the death of Louis 
XIIL, had for some time withdrawn the attention of 
France from the German war, and was the cause of the 
inaction of its tioops in the field. But Mazarine, the 
inheritor, not only of Richelieu's power, bnt also of his 
principles and his projects, followed out with renewed 
zeal tiie plans of his piedeeessor though the Fiench 
subject was destined to pay deaily enough lor the po 
litical greatness of his countn The main etiength oE 
its armies, which Richelieu had employed agamst the 
Spaniards, was by Mazanne directed against the em 
peror; and the anxiety with which he earned on the 
war in Germany proved the snceiity of his op nt m 
that the German army wat the nght arm ot hi? king 
and a wall of safc^ around t I'anee. Immediately upon 
the suri'ender of Thionville, he sent a considerable rein- 
forcement to Field-Marshal Guebriant in Alsace; and 
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to encourage the troops to beir the fatigues of the Ger- 
man war, the celebrated vicMr of Rocroi, the Dake of 
Eaguien, aftei'ward Piince of Cond6, was placed at 
their head. Gaebriant now felt himself strong enough 
to appear ngwn in Germany witli repute. He hastened 
across the Rhine with the view of procuring better 
winter-quarters in Snattia, and actually made himself 
master of Rothweil, where a Bavarian magazine fell 
into his hands. But the place was too dearly pxu-chased 
for its worth, and was again lost, even more speedily 
than it had been taken. Guebiiant received a vfouud 
in the arm, which the surgeon's unskiQfulness rendered 
mortal, and the esteot of his loss was felt on the very 
day of his death. 

The French army,- sensibly weakened by an expedi- 
tion undertaken at so severe a season of the year, had, 
after the taking of Rotliwei!, withdrawn into the neigh- 
borhood of Dnttlingen, where it lay in complete secu- 
rity, without espectation of a hostile attack. In the 
mean time, the enemy collected a considerable force, 
with a view to prevent the French from esKibllshing 
themselves beyond the Rhine, and posted it bo near to 
Bavaria as to protect that qnarter from their ravages. 
The imperialists, under Hatzfeld, had formed a junc- 
tion with the Bavarians under Mercy ; and the Dube of 
Lorraine, who, during the whole course of the- war, was 
^aerally found everywhere except in his own duchy, 
joined their united forces. It was resolved to force the 
quarters of the French in Duttlingen and the neighbor- 
ing villages, by surprise ; a favorite mode of proceeding 
in this war, and which, being commonly accompanied 
by confusion, occasioned more bloodshed than a regulai- 
battle. On the present occasion, there was the more 
to justify it, as Uie French soldiers, unaccustomed to 
such enterprises, conceived themselves protected by the 
severity of the winter agiunst any surprise. John do 
Weith, a master in this species of warfere, which he 
had often pnt in practice against Gustavus Horn, con- 
ducted the enteiprlse, and succeeded, contrary to all 
expectation. 

The attack was made on a side where it was least 
looked for, on account of the woods and narrow passes, 
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and a heavy snow storm, whicb fell upon llie same day 
(the 24th November, 1643), concealed the approach of 
the vanguard till it halted before Dattlingen. The 
whole of the ailiHery ■without tlie place, as well as the 
neighboring castio of Homberg, were taken without re- 
sistance; Duttliugen ilself was gradually suminnded by 
the enemy, and all connection wllii the other quarters tti 
the adjacent villages silently and suddenly cut off. The 
French were vanquished without firing a cannon. The 
CBvahyovred their escape to tlie swiftness of their braseB, 
and the few mimites in advance which they had gained 
upon their pursuers. The infantry were cut M pieces, 
or voluntarily laid down their arma. About two thou- 
sand men were killed, and seven thousand, with twen- 
ty-fiwe staff-officers and ninety captains, taken prisoners. 
This was, perhaps, the only battle, in the whole course 
of the war, whidi pioduced nearly llie same effect upon 
the party which gained and that which lost : both tihese 
parties were Germans; the French disgraced them- 
selves. The memory of diis unfortunate day, which 
was renewed one hundred years after at Rosbach, was 
indeed erosedby tlie subsequent heroism of a Turenne 
and Cond6 ; but the Germans may be pardoned, if they 
indemnified themselves for the njiseries which the pol- 
icy of France had heaped upon them, by these severe 
reflections upon her intrepidity. 

Meantime, this defeat of the French was calculated 
to prove highly disasti'ous to Sweden, as the whole 
power of the emperor might now net against them, 
while the number of their enemies was increased by a 
formidable accession. Torstensohn had, in September, 
1643; suddenly left; Moravia, and moved into Sileaa. 
The cause of this step was a secret, and the frequent 
changes which took place in the direction of his march 
conti-ibuted to inciease this perplexity. From Silesia, 
after numberless circuits, he advanced toward the 
Elbe, while the imperialists followed him into Lusatia. 
Throwing a bridge across the Elbe at Torgau, he gave 
out that he intended to penetrate through Meissen into 
ihe Upper Palatinate in Bavaria; at Barbyhe also made 
a movement, as if to pass that river, but continued to 
move down the Elbe as far as Havelljurg, where he as- 
23 9 
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tooUhed liis tioops by ioformiBg them that he waa lead 
ing them against the Danes m HolsCein. 

The partiality which Chrisdaii IV. hod displayed 
apuiistthe SwedeainhisofHceof mediator, die jealousy 
miich led him to do ail in his power to hinder the prog- 
ress of their arms, the restraints which he laid upon 
their navigation of the Sound, and the bui'deus which he 
imposed upon their commerce, had long i-oused the 
in^gnation of Sweden ; and, at last, when these griev- 
ances increased daily, had determined the regency to 

involve the nation in a new war, when, even amid its 
conquests, it was almost exhausted by tlie old, the desire 
of revenge, and the deep-rooted hatred whicb subsisted 
between Danes and Swedes, prevailed over all other 
considerations ; and even the embarrassment in which 
hostilities with Germany had plunged it, only aened as ■ 
an additional motive to tiy its Ibitune against Denmark. 
Matters were, in fact, aiTived at last to that extremity, 
that the war was prosecuted merely for the purpose of 
fuiTiishing food and employment to die troops ; diatgood 
winter -quarters formed the chief subject of contention ; 
and that success, in this point, was more valued than a 
decisive victoij. Bat now the provinces of Gei'many 
were almost all exhausted and laid waste. They were 
wholly destitute of provisions, horses, and men, which 
in Holsteiu were to be found in profiision. If, by this 
movement, Torstensohn should sncceed merely in re 
cruiting his army, providing subsistence for his horses 
and soidiera, and remounting his cavalry, all the danger 
and difficulty would be well repaid. Beside, it was 
highly important, on the eve of negotiations for peace, 
to diminish the injurious influences which Denmark 
might exercise upon these deliberations, to delay the 
treaty itself, which threatened to be prejudicial to the 
Swedish interests, by sowing confusion among tlie par- 
ties interested, and with aview to the amount of indem- 
nifictition, to increase the number of her conquests, iu 
order to be the more sure of securing those which alone 
she was anxious to retain. Moreover, the present state 
of Denmark justified even gi'eater hopes, if only the 
attempt were executed with rapidity and silence. The 
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seci'et was, in fact, so well kept id Stockholm, that the 
Danish mimsCer had not the slightest suspicion of it; 
and neither France nor Holland were let into the 
scheme. Actual hostilities commenced with the declar- 
ation of war ; and Torstenaohn was in Holstein befoire 
even an attack was expected. The Swedish troops, 
meeting with no resistance, qnicWy.oven'BU this duchy, 
and made themselves masters of alt its strong places, 
except Rensburg and Gluckstadt. Another army pen- 
etrated inix) Schonen, which made as little opposition ; 
and nothing bnt the severi^ of the season prevented 
the enemy from passing the Lesser Baltic, and canying 
the war into Funen and Zealand. The Danish fleet 
was unsuccessful at Femem ; and Christian himself, 
who was on board, lost his right eye by a splinter. Cut 
off from all communication with the distant foreo of the 
emperor, his ally, this king was oa the point of seeing 
his whole kingdom overrun by the Swedes ; and all 
things threatened flie spee^ fulfillment of the old pi'oph- 
ecy of die femous Tycho Brahe, that in the year 1644, 
Christian IV. should wander in the greatest mjseiy 

But the emperor could not look on with indifference, 
wlide DenmnrU was saoi'ificed lo Sweden, and the latter 
strengthened by so great an acquisition. Notwithstand- 
ing great difficulties, lay in the way of so long a march 
through desplated provinces, he did not hesitate to dis- 
patch an army into Holstein under Count Gallas, who, 
after Piccolomini'a retirement, had resumed the su- 
preme command of the troops. Gallas accordingly ap- 
peared in the duchy, took Keil, and hoped, by forming 
a junction with die Danes, to be able to shut up the 
Swedish army in Jutland. Meantime, the Hessians, 
and the Swedish general, Koenigsmark, were kept in 
check by Hatzfeld and the Archbishop of Bremen, the 
son of Christian IV. ; and aftei'wsrd the Swedes drawn 
into Saxony by an attack upon Meissen. But Torsten- 
sohn, with his augmented nnny, jjenetrnted through 
the unoccupied pass betwixt Schleswigand Stapelholm, 
met Gallas, and drove him along the whole course of fiie 
Elbe, as far as Bernburg, where the imperialists took 
np an intrenched position. Torstensohn passed the 
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Saal, and tiy posting himself in tlie rear of tlio enemy, 
cut off theii' communication with Saxony and Bohemia. 
Scardty and famine began tiow to destroy dism in gi-eat 
numbers, and forced them to i-etieat to Magdeburg, 
where, however, they were not much better off. The 
cavahT-, which endeavored to escape into Silesia, was 
overtalten and routed by Torstensohn, near Juterboclt ; 
the rest of the army, after a vain attempt to fight its 
way through the Swedish line, was elnjost wholly de- 
stroyed near Magdeburg, From this expedition, Gallas 
broaght back only a few tUonaand men of all his formi- 
dable force, and the reputation of being n consummate 
master in the art of ruining an army. The King of 
Denmark, after this unsuccessful effort to reUeve him, 
sued for peace, which he obtained at Bremsebor in the 
year 1645, under very unfavorable conditions. 

Torstensohn rapidly followed up his victoiy ; anij 
while Axel LilienBtern, one of the generals who com. 
manded under him, overawed Saxony and Koenigs 
mark, subdued tlie whole of Bremen, he himself pene- 
trated into Bohemia with sixteen thousand men and 
eighty pieces of artillery, and endeavored a second timo 
to leniove the seat of wni' into the hereditai'j dominions 
of Austria, Ferdinand, upon this intelligence, hastened 
in person to Prague, in order to animate the couiage o. 
the people by his presence ; and as a sliillful general was 
rnuti required, and so little unanimity prevailed among 
the numerous leaders, he hoped in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the war to be able to give more energy and 
activity. In obedience to his orders, Hatzfeld assem- 
bled the whole Austrian and Bavarian force, and, con- 
trary to his own inclination and advice, formed the em- 
peror'slast army, and the last bulwark of his states, in 
order of battle, to meet Ibe enemy, who were approach- 
ing, at Jankowila, on the 24th of^ebruaiy, 1645. Fer- 
dinand depended upon his cavalry, which outnumbered 
that of the enemy by three thousand, and upon the 
promise of the Virgin Mary, who had appeared to him 
in a dreatn, and given him Uie sti'ongest a: 
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autagonisls. On the very firet onae^ th.e left wing, 
whi(3» Goetz, the geDeral of the League, had entanglod 
in a disad?aBt8geou3 positiou among mai'shes and thick- 
ets, was totally routed; the general, with the gi'oater 
part of his men, killed, and almoat the whole amurani- 
tion of the army taken.. This nnfoi'tunate commence- 
ment decided the fate of the day. The Swedes, con- 
BtaDtly advaneing, successively eaiiied all the most com-. 
raandiBg heights. Afl;er a bloody engagement of eight 
hours, a desperate attack on the part of the imperial 
cavah-y, and a vigorons resisianoe by the infantry, the 
latter remmned in possession of the fleW. Two thou- 
sand Aiastrians were killed upon the spot, and Hatafeld 
himself, with three thousand men, taJten prisoners. 
Thus, on the same day, did the emperor lose his best 
general and his last, army. 

This decisive victoiy at Jankowitz, at once exposed all 
flie Austrian territoiy to the enemy. Ferdinand hastily 
fled to Vienna, to provide for its defense, and to save his 
family and his treasures. In a ve:y short time, the vic- 
torious Swedes poured, like an inundation, upon Moravia 
and Austria, After they had subdued nearly the whole ol 
Moravia, invested Bninn, and taken almost ail the strong- 
holds upon the Danube, and cari-ied the inti'enchments at 
the Wolf's Bridge, neai' Vienna, they at last appeared 
in «ght of that capital, while the ewe which they had 
taken to fortify their conquests showed that their visit 
Was not likely to be a short one. After a long and de- 
Btrnctive cireuit through eveiy province of Germany, the 
stream of war had at last roUed backward to its source, 
and the roar of the Swedish arlJUery now reminded the 
teiTiiied inhabitants of those balls which, twenty -seven 
years before, the Bohemian rebels had fired into Vienna. 
The same theater of war bvonght again similar actors on 
the scene. Torstensohn invited Kagotsky, the succes- 
sor of Bethlem Gabor, to his assistance, as the Bohe- 
mian rebels had solicited that of his predecessor ; Upper 
Hungary was already inundated by his troops, and his 
union with tlie Swedes was daily apprehended. The 
Elector of Saxony, driven to despair by the Swedes 
t^ing up their quarters within his territories, and 
abandoned by the emperor, who, after the defeat at 
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Jankowifz, whs uniible to defend himself, at length 
adopted the last and on\j expedient wbich remained, 
and concluded a truce with Sweden, which was to be 
renewed from year to yeai', till a general peace. The 
emperor thus lost a friend, while a new enemy was 
appearing at his very gates, his armies dispersed, and 
his allies in other qnartei-s of Germany defeated. The 
French army had effaced the disgrace of their defeat at 
Duttlingen by a bnlliant campaign, and had kept the 
whole force of Bavaria employed upon the Rhine and in 
Suabia. Reinforced with fresh troops from France, 
which the gi-eat Turenne, already distinguished by his 
victories in Itnly^ brought to the assistance of the Duke 
of Enguien, they appeared on the 4th of August, 1644, 
before Fribnrg, which Mercy had lately taken, and now 
covered with his whole army, strongly iuhenched. But 
against the steady firmness of the Bavarians, all the im- 
petuous valor of the Frecch/was exeited in vam, and 
after a fruitless sacrifice of six thousand men, the Dukn 
of Enguien was compelled to retreat. Mazarine shed 
tears over tliis great loss, ■which Cond6, who had no 
feeling for any thing but glory, disregarded. "A singlo 
night in Paris," said he, "gives birth to more men than 
this action has destroyed." The Bavarians, however, 
were'so disabled by this murderous battle, that, far from 
being iu a condition to relieve Austi'ia from the menaced 
daugere, they were too weak even to defend the banks 
of the Rhine. Spires, Worms, and Manheim capitulat- 
ed ; the slrong fortress of Philipsburg was forced to sur- 
render by famine; and, by a timely submission, Ment2 
hastened to disarm the conquerors. 

Austi'ia and Moi'avia, however, were now freed from 
Torstensohn, by a similai' means of deliverance as in 
the beginning of the war had saved them from the 
Bohemians. RagotaUy, at the head of twenty-five thou- 
sand men, had advanced into the neighborhood of the 
Swedish quarters upon the Danube. But these wild, 
undisciplined hoi-des, instead of seconding the operations 
of Torstensohn by any vigorous enterprise, only ravaged 
the country, and increased the distress which, even be- 
foi-e theii' an'ival, had begun to be felt in the Swedish 
camp. To extort tiibute from the emperor, and monev 
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nnd pluoder from his subjects, was the sole object that 
had allured Ragotzhy, or his predecessor, Bethlem Ga- 
bor, into the field ; and both departed as soon as they 
had geioed their end. To get lid of him, Ferdinaud 
gi-anted lie borbai-ian whatever he nsked, and, by a, 
small sacrifice, fi'eed his states of this formidable enemy. 
In tiie mean time, die main body of the Swedes had 
been greatly weakened by a tedious encampment before 
Brunn. Toratenaohn, who commanded in person, for 
four eutii* months employed in vain all his knowledge 
of military tactics ; the obstinacy of the resistance was 
equal to that of the assault ; while despair roused the 
conrage of Souches, the commandant, a Swedish de- 
serter, who had no hope of pai-don. The ravages 
caused by pestilence, arising fium , famine, want of 
cleanliness, and the use of anripe fruit, during their 
tedious and unhealthy encampment, witti the sudden 
retreat of the Prince of Transylvania, at last compelled 
the Swedish leader to rsuse the siege. As all the passes 
upon the Danube were occupied, and his aimy greatly 
weakened by famine and sickness, he at last relinquished 
his intended plan of operations against Austi'ia and Mo- 
ravia, and contented himself with securing a key to 
these provinces, by leaving behind him Swedish garri- 
sons in the conquered fortresses. He then directed his 
march into Bohemia, whithjr he was followed by the 
imperialists,' under flie Archduke Leopold. Such of 
the lost places as had not been taken by the latter were 
recovered, after his departure, by the Austrian genei-al, 
Bncheim ; so that, in the course of the following yeai-, 
the Austrian flintier was again cleared of the enemy, 
and Vienna escaped with mere alarm. In Bohemia and 
Silesia, too, the Swedes maintained themselves only 
with a very variable fortune ; they travei-sed both coun- 
tries, without being able to hold their ground in either. 
But if the designs of Torstensohn were not wowned 
with all the success which they were promised at tlie 
commencement, they were, nevertheless, productive of 
the most important consequences to the Swedish party. 
Denmark had been compelled to a peace, Sasony to a 
truce. The emperor, in the deliberations for a peace, 
i France became more man 
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Hgeahle ; oad Sweden itself bolder and move confident 
in its bearing toward these two crowns. Having thus 
nobly performed hia duty, the author of these advantages 
retired, adorned with lawrols', into the ti-anquillity of pri- 
vate life, and endeavored to restore his scattered health. 
By the retreat of Torstensohn the emperor was re- 
lieved from all feara of an irruption on the side of Bohe- 
mia. But a new danger soon threatened the Austrian 
frontier from Suabia and Bavaria. Tnrenne, who had 
separated from Condfe, and taken the direction of Sua- 
bia, had, in the year 1645, been totally defeated by 
Mercy, Dear Mergentheim ; and the victorious Bava- 
rians, under their brave leader, poured into Hease. But 
the Duke of Engnien hastened with considerable suc- 
cors from Alsace, Koeningsmark frova Moravia, and 
the Hessians from the Ehiue, to recniit the de''eated 
snny, and the Bavarians wei-e in tarn compelled to retire 
to the exti'eme limits of Suabia. Here they posted 
themselves at the village of Allershein, near Noiviiingen, 
in order to cover the Bavarian frontier. But no obstacle 
could check the impetuosity of the Duke of Engnien. 
In person, he led on his ti'oops against the enemy's in- 
H'enchments, and a battJe took place, which tlie heroic 
resistance of the Bavarians rendered most obstinate and 
bloody ; till at last the death of the great Mercy, the 
skill of Turenne, and the iron firmness of the Hessians, 
decided the day in favor of the allies. But even this 
second barbarous sacrilice of life had little effect either 
on the course of the war, or on the negotiations for 
peace. The French army, exhausted by this hloody 
engagement, was still farther weakened by the depart- 
ure of the Hessians, and the Bavarians being reinforced 
by the Archduke Leopold, Tm-enne was agmn obliged 
hastily to re cross the Ehine. 

The retreat of the French enabled the enemy to tum 
his whole force upon the Swedes in Bohemia. Gustavas 
Wrangel, no unwoi-lhy successor of Banner and Tor- 
stensohn, had, in 1646, been appointed commander-in- 
chief of ibe Swedish army, which, beside Koenigsmark's 
flyicg-corps, and the numerous garrisons dispersed 
throughout the empire, amounting to about eight thou- 
Eond horse and fifteen thousand foot. The archduke. 
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after reinfoiciDg his nimy, which, aheady amounted to 
twenty-four thousand men, with twelve Bavarian regi- 
ments of caval^, and eighteen regiments of infantry, 
moTed agmnst Wrangel, in the hope of being able to 
overwhelm him by bis superior force before Koenigsmark 
could join him, or the Frencii effect a divei'sion in hia 
favor, Wrangel, however, did not awftit him, but has- 
tened tliroiigh Upper Sasony t« the Weser, where he 
took Hoester and Paderbora. From thence he marched 
into Hesse, in order to join Turenne, and at his camp at 
"Weimar was joined by the flying-corps of Koenigsmark. 
But Turenne, fettered by the instructions of Mazarine, 
who had seen with jealousy the warlike prowess and 
incieasing power of the Swedes, excused himself on the 
plea of a pressing necessity to defend the fi-ontier of 
France on the side of the Netherlands, in consequence 
of the Flemings having &iled to make the promised 
diversion. But as "Wrangel continued to press his just 
demand, and a longer opposition might have excited dis- 
trust on the part of the Swedes, or induce them to con- 
clude a private treaty with Aastiia, Turenne atlastobtain- 
ed the wished-for permission to join the Swedish army. 
The junctiori took place at Giessen, and they now felt 
themsolves strong enough to meet the enemy. The lat- 
ter lind followed the Swedes into Hesse, in order to 
intercept their commissariat, and tfl prevent their union 
with Tm'enne. In both designs fliey hsd been unsuc- 
cessful ; and the imperialists now saw themselves cut 
off from the Mfdne, and exposed to great scarcity and 
want from tiie loss of their magazines. Wrangel took 
advantage of their weakness, to execute a plan by which 
he hoped to give a new turn to the war. He, too, had 
adopted the maxim of his predecessor, to carry the war 
into the Austrian states. But, discouraged by the ill- 
success of Torstensohn's enf,erpris6, he hoped to gain 
his end with more certtunty by another way. He de- 
termined to follow the course of the Danube, and to 
break into the Austiian territories through the midst of 
Bavaria. A similar design had been formerly conceived 
hy Giistavua Adolphus, which ho had been prevented 
carjying into effect by the approach of Walienstein's 
army, and the danger m Saxony. Duke Bernard, moving 
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in his footsteps, nnd more fortunate thaa Gustavus, had 
spread his victovious bannei's between the Isev and iho 
Inn ; but the near approach of the enemy, yaatly supe- 
rior in force, obliged him to halt in his ficCorious career, 
and lead buc k his troops. Wrangel now hoped to accom- 
plish tiie object in which his predecessors had foiled, 
the more so, os the imperial and Bavaiian army was far 
in his rear upon Lahn, and coiM only reach Bavaria by 
a long march tlirongh Franconia and the Upper PalHti- 
nate. He moved hastily upon the Danube, defeated a 
Bavarian corps near Donauwerth, and passed that river, 
as well as the Lech, unopposed. But by wasting his 
time in the unsuccessful siege of Augsburg, he gave op- 
portunity to the impeiialists, not only to relieve tfiat cily, 
but also to repulse him as far as Lauingen. No sooner, 
however, had they turned toward Suabia, with a view 
to remove the war from Bavaria, iJian, seizing the oppor- 
tunity, he repassed tlie Lech, and guarded the passage 
of it against the imperialists themselves. Bavaria now 
lay open and defenseless before him; the French and 
Swedes quickly overran it; and tlio soldiery indemnified 
themselves for all dangers by frightful outrages, rob- 
beries, and extortions. The arrival of Ihe imperial troops, 
who at last succeeded in passing the Lech at Thier- 
haupten, only increased the misery of this country, which 
friend and foe indiscriminately plundered. 

And now, for the first time during the whole course 
of diis war, the courage of Maximilian, which for eight- 
nnd-twen^ years had stood tinshalien amid fearful dan- 
gers, began to waver. Ferdinand II., his school-com- 
panion at Ingolstadt, and the iiiend of his youth, was 
no more ; and with tlie death of his friend and benefec- . 
. tor, the strong tie was dissolved which had linked the 
elector to the House of Austria. To the father, habit, 
inclination, and gi'atitude had attached him ; the son was 
a stranger to his heart, and political interests alone could 
preserve his fidelity to the latter prince. 

Accordingly, the motives which the artifices of France 
now put in operation, in order to detach him from the 
Austrian alliance, and to induce him to lay dmvn his 
arms, were drawn entirely fi'om political considerations. 
It was not without a selfi^ object that Mazarine had sc 
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fiir overcoma his jealousy of the growing power of iJie 
Swedes, as to allow the Fi-ench to accompany them into 
Bavwia. His intention was to expose Bavaria to all tlie 
hoiTorsof war, in the hope that the persevering fortitude 
of Maximilian might be subdued by necessity and de- 
spair, aad the eropeiw deprived of his first and last ally. 
Brandenburg had, under its great sovereign, embraced 
the neuti'ality ; Saxony had been forced to accede to it ; 
the war with France prevented the Spaniaida from 
taking any port in that of Germany; tHs peace with 
Sweden had removed Denmark from the theater of wnr; 
and Poland had been disarmed by a long truce. If they 
could succeed in detaching the Elector of Bavaria also 
from llie Austiian alliance, the emperor would be with- 
out a friend in Germany, and left to the mercy of the 
allied powers. 

Ferdinand III. saw his danger, and left no means un- 
tried to avert it. But the Elector of Bavaria was lanfor- 
tnnately led to believe that the Spaniards alone were 
disinclined to peace, and that nothing but Spanish intiu- 
ence had induced the emperor so long to resist a cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Maximilian detested the Spaniards, 
and could never forgive their having opposed bis appli- 
cation for the PalatJne Electorate. Could it then be 
snpposed that, in oi'dor to gratify this hated power, he 
would see his people saoriiiced, his conntiy laid waste, 
and himself ruined, when, by a cessation of hosUIities, he 
could at once emancipate himself from all these dis- 
tresses, procure for his people the repose of which they 
stood so much in need, and perhaps accelerate tlie arri- 
val of a general peace 1 All doubts disappeai'ed ; and, 
convinced of the necessity of this step, he thought he 
should BufficienlJy discharge his obligations to the em- 
peror, if he invited him also to share.in the benefit of the 

Thedeputieaof the three crowns, and of Bavaris, met 
at Ulm, to adjust the conditions. But it wsa soon evi- 
dent, from the instructions of the Austrian ambassador, 
that it was not the intendon of the emperor to second 
the conclusion of a ti-uce, but if possible to prevent it. 
It was obviously necessary to make the terms acceptable 
to the Swedes, who had the advantage, and had more to 
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hope than to feai from the oontinuance of the war. They 
were the conquerors ; and yet the emperor presumed to 
dictate to them. In the fli'at transpoi-ts of their indigna- 
tion, the Swedish ambassadoi's were on the point of 
leaving the Congress, and the French were obliged to 
have recourse to threats in order to detain them. 

The good intentions of the Elector of Bavaria, to 
include the emperor in the benefit of the trace, having 
been thoB rendered vnavailing, he felt himself justified 
in providing for his own safety. However hard were 
the conditions on which the truce was to be purchased, 
be did not hesitate to accept it on any terms. He agreed 
to the Swedes extending their quarters in Suabia and 
Franconia, and to his own being restricted to Bavaria and 
the Palatinate. The conquests which he had made in 
Suabia were ceded to tlie allies, who, on tlieir part, 
restored to him what they had taken from Bavaria. 
Cologne and Hease Cassel were also included in the 
truce. After the conciusioo of this treaty, upon the 14tli 
March, 1647, the French and Swedes left Bavaria, and 
in order not to interfere with each other, took up differ- 
ent quarters ; the former in Wirtemburg, the latter in 
Upper Suabia, in tlie neighborhood of the lake of Bode. 
On the extreme north of this lake, and on the most 
Bouthern frontier of Suabia, the Aostriaji town of Bre- 
gentz, by its steep and narrow passes, seemed to defy 
attack; and in this persuasion, the whole peasantry of 
file surrounding vill^es had, with their property, taken 
refuge in this natural foitress. The rich booty which 
the store of provisions it contained gave reason to expect, 
and the advantage of possessing a pass into the Tyrol, 
Switzerland, and Italy, induced the Swedish geaera! tfl 
venture an attack upon this supposed impregnable post 
and town. Meantime, Turenne, according to agree- 
ment, marched into Wirtemburg, where he forced the 
Landgrave of Darmstadt and flie Elector of Mente to 
imitate the example of Bavaria, and to embrace the neu- 

And now, at last, Fi'anoe seemed to liave attained the 
great object of its policy, that of depriving the emperor 
ofthe support of the League, and of his Protestant allies, 
and of dictating to him, sword in hand, the conditions of 
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peace. Of all hia occe foimidabie power, an army, unt 
exceeding twelve thousand, was all that Temaioed to 
him; and tiiis force he was driven to the necessity of 
intrusting to the command of a Calvinist, the Hessian 
deserter Melander, as the casnaltiesof war had stripped 
him of his best geoeraJs. But as this war had been re-, 
inarliable fai' the sadden changes of fortone it displayed ; 
and as every calculation of state policy had been fre- 
quently baffled by some unforeseen event, in this case 
also the issue disappointed expectation ', and after a 
brief crisis, the fallen power of Austria rose again to a 
formidable strength. The jealousy which France en- 
tertained of Sweden prevented it, from permitting the 
total ruin of the emperor, or allowing the Swedes to ob- 
tain such a preponderance in Germany, which might 
have be en desti'uctive to France herself. Accordingly, the 
French minister declined t« take advantage of mo dis- 
tresses of Austria ; and the army of Turenne, separat- 
ing from that of liV^rangel, retired to the fi'outiera of the ■ 
Netherlands. Wrangel, indeed, after moving from Sua- 
bia into Franconia, taking ScUweiufurt, and incorporat- 
ing the imperial garrison of that place with his own 
army, attempted to make his way into Bohemia, and 
laid siege to Egi'a, the key of that Idngdom. To relieve 
this fortress, the emperor put his last army in motion, 
and placed himself at its head. But obliged to take a 
long circuit, in order to spare the lands of Von Schlick, 
the president of the council of war, he protracted his 
march , and on his arrival Egra was already taken. 
Both armies were now tn sight of each other; and a 
decibivB battle was momenfaiily expected, as both were 
suffeimg hoin want, and the two camps were only sep- 
ajated fiom each other by the space of the intrench- 
ments But the imperialiats, although superior in 
niimbeis, contented themselves with keeping close to 
the enemy, and harassing them by skirmishes, by fa- 
tiguing mai'ches, and famine, until the negotiations which 
had been opened with Bavaria were brought to a bear- 
mg 

The neutrality of Bavaria was a wound under which 
the imptrial court writhed impatiently ; and after in 
vam attempting to prevent it, Austria now determined 
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if possible, to tura it to advantage Several ofticeis of 
the Bavarian army had been offended by tliis step of 
their master, which at once leduced them to inaction, 
and imposed a buiden^ome reitiamt on their je^tless 
digposition. Even the brave John do "Werth was at the 
head of the malcontents, and, encouraged by the em- 
peror, he formed a plot lo seduce the whole army from 
Choir allegiance to the elector, and leading it over to the 
emperor. Ferdinand did notblnsh to pati'onize this act 
of ti'eachery against his fathei-'S most trusty ally. He 
formally issued a. proclamation to the Bavarian ti'oops, 
in which he recalled them to himself, i-e minded. tliem 
that they were the troops of the empire, which the 
elector had merely commaaded in name of the emperor. 
Fortunately for Maximilian, he detected the conspiracy 
time enough to anticipate and prevent it by the most 
rapid and effective measures. 

Tliis disgraceful conduct of the emperor might have 
justified a repiisal, but Maximilian was too old a states- 
man to Usten to the voice of passion, where policy alone 
ought to be heard. He had not derived fi'om the truce 
the advantages he expected. Par fi'om tending to ac- 
celerate a genera] peace, it had a peiTiicious influence 
upon the negotiations at Munstev and Osnaburg, and had 
made the allies bolder in their demands. The French 
and Swedes had indeed removed ftom Bavaria; but, by 
the loss of bis quarters in the Saabian circle, he found 
■ himself compelled either to exhaust his own territories 
by the subsistence of his troops, or at once to disband 
them, and to throw aside the shield and spear, at the 
very moment when the sword alone seemed to be the 
arbiter of right. Before embracing either of these cer- 
tain erils, he determined to try a third step, the unfa- 
vorable issue of which was at least not so certain, viz., ta 
renounce the truce and resume the war. 

This resolution, and the assistance which he imme- 
diately dispatched to the emperor in Bohemia, threat- 
ened materially to injure the Swedes, and Wrangel 
was compelled in haste to evacuate that kingdom. He 
retired through Thuringia into Westphalia and Lunen- 
burg, in the hope of forming a junction with the French 
army under Turenne, while the imperial and BavariBli 
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wniy followecl him to the Weser, under MekiiJor aud 
Gronsfeld. Hia ruic waa inevitable, if the enemy should 
overtake him before his junction -wilii Turenoe ; but the 
same consideration which hiid jiist saved the emperor 
now proved the salvation of the Swedes. Even amid 
all the fury of the conquest, cold calculatioua of prudence 
guided the course of the war, and the vigilance of the 
different courts increased, as the prospect of peace ap-' 
preached. The Elector of Bavaria could not allow the 
emperor to obtfun so decisive a prepondei'ance as, by 
the sudden altai'ation of affaira, might delay the chances 
of a general peace. Eveiyclrange of fortune waa im- 
portant now, when a paciiicaljon was so ardently desired 
by all, and when the disturbance of the balance of power 
among the contracting parties might at once annihilate 
the work of yeai's, destiuy tiie fruit of long aiid tedious 
negotiations, and indefinitely proti'aet the repose of Eu- 
rope. If France sought to restrwn the Swedish crown 
witliin due bounds, and measured out her assistance 
according to her successes and defeats, the Elector of 
Bavaria silently undertook the same task with the em- 
peror hia ally, and detennined, by prudently dealing out ■ 
hte aid, to hold the fate of Austria in hia own hands. 
And now that the power of the emperor threatened 
once more to attain adaugeroua supenority, Maximilian 
at once ceased to pursue the Swedes. He was also 
afraid of reprisals from France, who had threatened to 
direct Turenne's whole force against him, if he allowed 
his troops to cross the Weser. 

Melander, prevented by the Bavarians from further 
pursuing Wrangel, crossed by Jena and Erfurt into 
Hesse, and now appeared as a dangerous enemy in the 
countiy which he had formerly defended. If it was the 
desire of revenge upon his former sovereign which led 
him to chooae Hesse for the scene of his rava^, he cer- 
tainly had his full gratification. Under thia aconrge, the 
misetios of that unfortunate state reached tbeir.height. 
But he had soon reason to regret that, in the choice of' 
his quarters, he had listened to the dictates of revenge 
rather than of prudence. In this exhausted country 
his army was oppressed by want, while Wi-angel was 
recruiting his strength, and remounting his cavalry in 
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Lutieubui'g. Too weak to maintain his wretotied quar- 
ters against the Swedish general, When he opened the 
campaign in the winter of 1646, and marched aaainst 
Hesse, he was obliged to retire with disgrace, a.!id take 
refuge on the banks of the Danube. 

Fiance had once more disappointed the expectatiooB 
of Sweden ; and the army of Turenne, disregarding the 
remonstrances of Wrangel, had remained upon the 
Rhine. The Swedish leader revenged himself by 
drawing into his service the cavab-y of Weimai', which 
had abandoned the atandai'd of France, though, hj this 
step, he ferther increased the jealousy of that power. 
Turenne received permission to join the Swedes; and 
the last campaign erf this eventfiil war was now opened 
by the united armies. Driving Melander before them 
along the Damibe, they threw supplies into Egra, which 
was besieged by (he imperialists, and defeated the im- 
perial and Bavarian oi'mles on the Danube, which ven- 
tured to oppose them at Sosmarshausen, where Me- 
lander was mortally wounded. After this overthrow, 
the Bavarian general, Gronsfeld, placed himself on the 
farther side of the Lech, in order to guard Bavaria from 
the enemy. 

But Gronafeid was not more fortunate tlian TiHyi 
who, in this same position, had secriflced his life for 
Bavai'ia. Wrangel and Turenne chose the same epot 
for passing the river, which was so gloriously marked by 
the victory of Gustavus Adolphus, and accomplished it 
by the same means, too, which had favored their prede- 
cessor. Bavaria was now a second time oveirun, and 
the breach of tlie trnce punished by the severest treat- 
ment of its inhahitanta. Maximilian sought shelter in 
Salzburg, while the Swedes crossed the Iser, and forced 
their way as far as the Inn. A violent and continued 
rain, which in a few days swelled this inconsiderable 
stream' into a broad river, saved Austi'ia ocoe more froid 
the threatened danger. The enemy ten times attempt- 
' ed to form a bridge of boats over the Inn, and as often 
it waa destroyed by the current. Never, during the 
whole course of the war, had the imperialista been in 
so great consternation as at present, when the enemy 
WPVR iti iliB center of Bavaita, and when they had no 
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longer a geneiiU left who could b6 matched agtunst a 
T eane a "VFraogel, and a Koenigsmark. At last the 
b -ave P ccobniini aiTived from the Netherlands, to ns- 
su ne tl e comraaad of the feeble wreck of the imperi- 
al sts By their own ravages id Bohemia, the aUies had 
rendered their subsistence in that country impracticable, 
and weie at last driven by scarcity to retreat in!o the 
Upper Palatinate, where the news of the peace put a 
pe od to theh' activity. 

Koeiiigsmarh, with his flying-coips, advanced toward 
Bohemia, where Ernest Odowalsliy, a disbanded cap- 
tain, who, after' being disabled in tlie imperial service, 
had been dismissed without a pension, laid befoi'e him a 
plan for surprising the lesser aide of the city of Prague. 
E OS ark successfully accomp^shed the bold enter- 
p d acquired the I'eputatjon of closing the thirty 

y ■ by flie last brilliant achievement. This de- 

ke, which vanquished the emperor's irresolii- 
tl ost the Swedes only the loss of a single man. 
B t h Id town, the larger half of Prague, which is 
d d d to two pai'ts by the MoJdau, by its vigorous 
t weariedouttheeflbrtsof the palatine, Charles 
C ta the successor of Christina on the throne, who 
h d d fi-om Sweden with fresh troops, and had 

mbl d the whole Swedish foree in Bohemia and 
S I b fore its walls. The approach of winter at last 
d th besiegeiB into their quarters, and in the mean 
h intelligence arrived that a peace had been 
d t Munstor, on the 24th October. 

Tl lossal labor of concluding this solemn, and ever 
m ble and sacred Q'ea^, which is known by the 

m f the peace of Westphalia! the endless obstacles 
wl h » e to be surmounted ; the contending interests 
h h t "OS necessaiy to reconcile ; the concatenation 
of circumstances which must have cooperated to bring 
to a favorable termination this tedious, but precious and 
permanent work of policy; the difficulties which beset 
the very opening of the negotiations, and miuntaining 
them, when opened, during the ever-fluctuating vicissi- 
tudes of the war ; finally, arranging the conditions of 
peace, and, stiil more, the cai-rying them into. effect; — 
what were the conditions of this peace ; what each coq- 
24 
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tending power gained oi- lost, by the toils aad sufferings 
of a thirty yeava' war ; what mndification it wi'oagEt 
upon the general syatem of European policy ; — these 
are matters which nnist bs relinquislipd to another pea. 
The history of the peace of Westphalia constitutes a 
whole, as important as the history of the war itself. A 
mere abridgment of it would reduce to a mere skeleton 
one of the most interesting and characteristic monu- 
ments of human policy and passions, and deprive i^ of 
every feature calculated to fix the attention of the pub- 
lic, for which I write, and of which I now rospccffully 
take my leave. 
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